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INTRODUCTION 


The war that started in the summer of 1914 was the surface of a mani- 
fold crisis fermenting in Europe. As Michael Howard has stressed, there 
were two distinct, yet interlinked conflicts that were triggered by Gavrilo 
Princip's shots on 28 June 1914. The first could also be termed the Third 
Balkan War in that it was fought to show who was to subdue the Balkans, 
Austria-Hungary or Russia. The second conflict may be called the First 
German War, striven to expand the power of a unified German empire. 
On a smaller scale but within the same framework, the war could be seen 
as the final act of Italian Risorgimento and its bid to expel the Habsburg 
monarchy from the peninsula. Britain had an opportunity to strengthen 
its imperial power and glory around the Indian Ocean, arcing from South 
Africa to Singapore. Japan too saw its chance to expand its empire. It 
was clear that none of these desires could have come about without the 
context of the great general confrontation.' Precisely the atmosphere of 
international tension, which was in the Habsburg monarchy especially 
felt since the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908, increased 
the sense of the war's "inevitability", described by contemporaries, when 
it indeed broke out. 

The great upheaval of 1914 to 1918 has been freguently perceived as one 
of the most significant turning points in European history, resulting in a 
radical break with the old political, social, economic and cultural forms." 
Only recent historical research has shown the continuities between the 
late nineteenth and mid-twentieth centuries rather than abrupt change. 


1 M. Howard, ‘The First World War Reconsidered’, in The Great War and the Twentieth 
Century, ed. by J. Winter et al., Yale University Press, New Haven-London 2000, 19. 

? The famous analysis of literature by Paul Fussell, The Great War and Modern Memory, 
has potently argued that war fundamentally changed British society. In Fussell's view, 
an ironic mode, prevailing in the soldiers' writings, stimulated a revolution in litera- 
ture. Taking up the theme, at the core of which was servicemen's disillusionment, Eric J. 
Leed maintained that the war irrevocably altered traditional sources of identity. It was, 
therefore, an alienating and a *modernizing experience", and after it finally finished no 
ceremonies could “restore discontinuities it had ended". Cf. his influential psychological 
study, No Man’s Land. Combat and Identity in World War I, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge-London-New York-Melbourne 1979. Samuel Hynes struck a similar tone in 
A War Imagined, London 1990. Even though he admitted the continued strength of tradi- 
tional literatures, Hynes saw the war as heralding in a period of radical change. Joining the 
group, Modris Eksteins contended that the war led to the birth of *nodern consciousness". 
Cf. Rites of Spring. The Great War and the Birth of the Modern Age, London 1989. 
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This is reflected in the continued use of traditional language, norms and 
expressions of bereavement (transmitted by classical, romantic and reli- 
gious languages and rites) despite the sharp disillusionment that consti- 
tuted people's immediate experience of destruction on the material as 
well as on the psychological level. 

The political crisis and forces of disintegration in the multinational 
Habsburg monarchy at the time of the First World War have been scruti- 
nized in a number of highly influential studies,* but so far no work, perti- 
nent to the Slovenian lands, has been devoted to the subtle questions of 
the Catholic faith and its role in creating the spiritual (and also political) 
environment within which the phenomena of war could be appropriately 
interpreted. This examination attempts to go beyond the conception of the 
cultural history of the Great War as a phase in the march of modernism." 
It shows the continuous relevance of religious imagery in the way the war 
was explicated and in how it was perceived by individuals, whose suffer- 
ing was set in a Catholic frame of reference. 

It has to be stressed that the entire subject of the First World War 
has until recently been largely neglected by Slovenian historians, a point 
which is clearly shown by the fact that the very first collection of scien- 


3 Cf. J. Winter, Sites of Memory, Sites of Mourning. The Great War in European Cultural 
History, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1995; L. S. Stryker, ‘Languages of Sacrifice 
and Suffering in England in the First World War’, PhD thesis, Cambridge University 1992. 
The thesis examined the process through which the pre-war ideals of courage prepared the 
setting in which the concepts of suffering and of sacrifice appeared as a single experience 
in people’s consciousness. In so doing it demonstrated that traditional languages strongly 
permeated the understandings of the war’s participants. 

^ Cf for instance the standard works by Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau, The Collapse of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., London- Toronto 1930; L. Valiani, 
The End of Austria-Hungary, Secker and Warburg, London 1973; Z. A. B. Zeman, The Break- 
Up of the Habsburg Empire 1914-1918. A Study in National and Social Revolution, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Oxford 1961; S. R. Williamson, Austria-Hungary and the Origins of the First 
World War, Macmillan, Basingstoke 1991; M. Rauchensteiner, Der Tod des Doppeladlers. 
Österreich-Ungarn und der Erste Weltkrieg, Verlag Styria, Graz-Wien-Köln 1993; F. J. Bister, 
„Majestät, es ist zu spiit...". Anton Korošec und die slovenische Politik im Wiener Reichsrat 
bis 1918, Bóhlau Verlag Wien-Kóln-Weimar 1995; Decisions for War 1914, ed. by K. Wilson, 
UCL Press, London 1995; The Last Years of Austria-Hungary: A Multinational Experiment 
in Early-Twentieth Century Europe, ed. by M. Cornwall, University of Exeter Press, Exeter 
2002; I. Grdina, Slovenci med tradicijo in perspektivo. Politični mozaik 1860-1918, Študentska 
založba, Ljubljana 2003. 

5 Modernism here is meant as a cultural phenomenon - one which embraces new 
aesthetic forms of art and language. In recording their experience of war, soldier-writers 
eschewed traditional images rooted in the pre-war period, employing instead a style later 
regarded as “modern abstraction”. This style, which used unconventional images and 
expressions, reflected linguistically the severance achieved by the war with the past. 
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tific essays on the Great War and Slovenians was published in 2005.5 This 
neglect began in the immediate aftermath of the war itself. The political 
climate in the Serb-dominated Yugoslav kingdom focused exclusively on 
the legacy of the victorious (Serb) combatants, while successfully silenc- 
ing the role of the Slovenian soldiers and officers, who had fought in the 
Austro-Hungarian Army. It is nevertheless interesting to note that in the 
inter-war period there was a great deal of production of both fiction and 
memoirs, through which people channelled their personal experiences of 
the "years of horror". After the Second World War, historians in Yugoslavia 
were mainly occupied with glorifying the communist revolution, but it 
has to be added that the important works, which concentrated on the first 
European conflagration, analyzed almost exclusively the war's political 
and military aspects." Only the collapse of Yugoslavia in 1991 (creating a 
situation that was ironically close to the rise of the ethnic and nationalist 
chasm in South-East Europe at the turn ofthe twentieth century) prompted 
the Slovenians to re-evaluate their historical memory of the Great War. 
Oto Luthar's study "O žalosti niti besede”, influenced by the findings of 
Jay Winter, was the first to introduce contemporary western currents in 
the research of the First World War to Slovenia. His analysis, based on 
the case of a Slovenian soldier's diary, argued for a comparative approach 
and — even though it was limited to a particular case study — represented 
a pioneering shift of course from political to cultural history." 

From a broader perspective, Benjamin Ziemann has published a study 
of war experiences in rural Bavaria, which highlights the mentalities of 
the soldiers and civilians from a predominantly Catholic region of Ger- 
many, while showing the interdependence between the home and mil- 
itary fronts and the effects of the war on men's traditional values and 


$ Velika vojna in Slovenci, ed. by P. Vodopivec and K. Kleindienst, Slovenska matica, 
Ljubljana 2005. 

7 Cf. M. Marjanovič, Londonski ugovor iz godine 1915. Prilog povijesti borbe za Jadran 1914— 
1917, Jugoslavenska akademija znanosti i umjetnosti, Zagreb 1969; J. Horvat, Prvi svjetski rat. 
Panorama zbivanja 1914-1918, Stvarnost, Zagreb 1967; J. Horvat, Politička povijest Hrvatske. 
Drugi dio, August Cesarec, Zagreb 1989; D. Šepić, Italija, saveznici i jugoslavensko pitanje 
1914-1918, Školska knjiga, Zagreb 1970; J. Pleterski, Prva odločitev Slovencev za Jugoslavijo. 
Politične razmere na domačih tleh 1914-1918, Slovenska matica, Ljubljana 1971. Although 
written on a publicistic level, the following works are worth mentioning in that they revi- 
ved the Slovenians' popular interest in the First World War: V. Gradnik, Krvavo Posočje, 
Založba Lipa, Trst-Koper 1977; J. J. Švajncer, Svetovna vojna 1914-1918, Pokrajinski muzej, 
Maribor 1988; J. Mesesnel, Soška fronta, Prešernova družba, Ljubljana 1987. 

8 O. Luthar, "O žalosti niti besede". Uvod v kulturno zgodovino velike vojne, Založba ZRC, 
Ljubljana 2000, pp. 9-99. 
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perceptions. Matthias Rettenwander has written on the religious and 
political responses pertaining to the region of Tyrol,” whereas Wilhelm 
Achleitner systematically analyzed theological arguments in the wartime 
episcopal letters written by the Austrian (German) bishops." Several works 
have focused on the military facets of the war on the Isonzo front," but 
neither of these has attempted to associate the experience of war with the 
analysis of structural form. 

The initial questions guiding my research were many-sided. First, could 
we discern any meaningful undertones in the messages of the Catholic 
Church, which was believed to be one of the traditional supporters of 
the Catholic Habsburg dynasty? How significant were religious images in 
furthering imperial authority and in deepening the patriotic feelings of 
Slovenians? Did faith — and the Catholic Church - play a significant part 
in maintaining people's morale on the home front, which had a reciprocal 
effect on the soldiers' endurance and readiness to make sacrifices on the 
battlefields? The latter immediately raises the question of how concepts 
of sacrifice and suffering were employed, and of their echo in the war 
experience of the soldiers. Secondly, on what premises, other than strictly 
political, did the Catholic Church offer support to the Slovenian Reichsrat 
politicians who demanded the constitutional restructuring of the empire 
in 1917? These topics are important in that they determined the ways in 
which the Church helped to mould the nature of people's response(s) 
to the war. Their reactions were interwoven in the social, economic and 
political fabric of the multinational empire and cannot be viewed in isola- 
tion from the contemporaneous political upheavals, which seriously gues- 
tioned the vigour of the state that the monarchy was desirous of asserting 
by means of war. 

The key aim of this investigation is to examine the Catholic Church's 
interpretation of the causes (and the nature) of the war, an interpreta- 
tion which endowed the war with a moral dimension and conferred on 


? B. Ziemann, War Experiences in Rural Germany, 1914-1923, Berg, Oxford-New York 
2007. 

^ M. Rettenwander, Der Krieg als Seelsorge: Katholische Kirche und Volksfrómmigkeit in 
Tirol im Ersten Weltkrieg, Universitátsverlag Wagner, Innsbruck 2005. 

% W. Achleitner, Gott im Krieg: Die Theologie der österreichischen Bischöfe in den Hirten- 
briefen zum Ersten Weltkrieg, Böhlau Verlag, Wien-Köln-Weimar 1997. 

2 In English, for example, J. R. Schindler, Isonzo: The Forgotten Sacrifice of the Great War, 
Praeger, London-Westport 2001. Also, P. Svoljšak, Soča, sveta reka. Italijanska zasedba slov- 
enskega ozemlja 1915-17, Nova revija, Ljubljana 2003. The Isonzo front, however, received 
little attention in East German military history, based on Soviet inspired historical material- 
ism. Cf. O. Helmut (et al.), Der Erste Weltkrieg, Deutscher Militárverlag, Berlin 1968. 
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it adequate ideological legitimation. Chapter one is occupied with the 
rhetoric employed by the Church in the context of Franz Ferdinand's 
assassination and the declaration of the state of siege that succeeded it. 
It also brings into focus theological discourses about war and God, pun- 
ishment and atonement. Chapter two examines the ways in which the 
Slovenian clergy interpreted the motives for the Italian declaration of 
war on Austria-Hungary, but it also aims to establish whether there were 
any significant traits in the Slovenians' perception of the new antagonist 
arising on the monarchy's western borders. The Church faced a dilemma 
when transmitting patriotic calls to defend the Slovenian homeland as 
the enemy's army consisted predominantly of Catholics. This work is par- 
ticularly keen to show the inner connections and interactions between 
wartime experiences at the front and at home and thus to expose the 
imagery of suffering and sacrifice in both ambiances as one all-encom- 
passing frame. Chapter three addresses the Church's interpretation of 
these concepts, while further exploring the problem of how both war and 
faith were perceived by the Slovenian soldiers in the field. It also exam- 
ines the constructs of manliness in the context of religion; inherent in this 
issue are the heroic ideal and the definition of a worthy Christian soldier 
that, at least in the religious outlook, possessed the answer to the question 
of what motives drove men to fight. 

The notions of valour and virility, as well as the ideas of womanhood 
(closely related to motherhood), proved meaningful not only in the light 
of wartime religious symbolism but also from the point of view of national 
reconstruction that would follow after the end of the war. The female 
body could be easily interpreted as a symbol of fruitfulness, continuity 
and peace, thereby acting as an antipode to the brutality of war. The 
feminine woman was gentle, domesticated, self-sacrificing, and virginal. 
In this setting, the role and image of the Virgin Mary provided an excel- 
lent framework within which the idea(l)s of womanhood could be further 
elaborated and linked with the suffering men in the field. Chapter four 
also addresses the civilians' religious responses in the first three years of 
the war, while establishing whether the clergy's predictions about moral 
renewal had any foundations. 

The religious rhetoric appeared in various contexts. It had the pur- 
pose of stressing both the hardships of the war-weary people and the 
political necessity of securing the nation's future existence, threatened 
by the strong currents of German nationalism and Italian irredentism. As 
the war continued, the crisis in the country mounted and was made acute 
by shortages of food and other basic goods. The Slovenian priests were 
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certainly devoted to their nation, which, given that it had no aristocracy 
of its own, regarded them as their princes. This made the clergy suspect 
in the eyes of the semi-absolutist regime, which was not insusceptible 
to German nationalist feelings. The fifth and sixth chapters thus discuss 
the Church's role in forming the Slovenians' political — and essentially 
national — orientation between 1916 and 1918. What were the key theologi- 
cal concepts in the clergy’s (and politicians’) arguments, when debating 
the empire’s internal reforms? And, above all, what prompted the prince- 
bishop of Ljubljana to take a decisive lead in national policy? 

The study is principally concerned with people’s mentalities and is 
based on the examination of personal accounts of soldiers and civilians 
alike. It attempts to discover how people internalized, interpreted and 
reinterpreted their reality. Unpublished letters and diaries, written at 
the front, in particular give a sense of immediacy, and I have used them 
extensively. Although one has to be cautious with such sources (because 
of the possibility of yielding to conscious or unconscious manipulation 
by the author and because of the ever present likelihood of the men’s 
(self)censorship when trying to convey the unspeakable), they provide an 
invaluable insight into the subjective construction of the soldiers’ religious 
perceptions and how these shaped their interpretation of the war reality. 

By using firsthand material in the Slovenian lands and offering fresh, 
intimate understandings of the conflict, this work hopes to illuminate 
aspects of the Great War, which have hitherto been overlooked, and to 
give Slovenians a voice in the continuing debates on the history of the 
first European conflagration. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH BETWEEN THE NATION AND STATE 
IN JULY AND AUGUST 1914 


On Sunday, 28 June, a young Serbian student shot the heir to the throne 
Franz Ferdinand and his wife Sophie. Great sadness has pervaded the coun- 
try. Everywhere, but especially in Bosnia and Croatia, people demonstrated 
against the Serbs; sadly, some of them have gone too far, since they are 
demolishing the Serbian houses and shops....Here, the sadness is great. 
When on 2 July the train with the assassinated couple on board ran through 
Carniola, people rushed to the railway stations and the railway tracks, 
weeping and praying. Holy masses for the deceased royal couple have been 
announced across the whole diocese.... As the head of the priests I went 
to express my condolences to Schwarz’ immediately on 1 July. I told him 
how bitterly wounded our hearts are because of the murder, on behalf of 
the Emperor and Austria. I assured him that we condemned the unlimited 
freedom of the press, the wretched agitation of one nation against another 
and... promised that we would continue to spread and defend ardently the 
only true teachings, which were given to us by the holy faith. Yet how very 
malicious the German [Austrian] press writes against us [Slovenians] — as 
if we were traitors!” 


The above text offers us a glimpse into the thoughts and feelings of the 
prince-bishop of Ljubljana, capital of the Duchy of Carniola, in the very 
early days of the crisis that culminated in the outbreak of the Great War. 
It is revealing in that it shows the prince-bishop’s will to continue to serve 
loyally the House of Habsburg and the Catholic faith, the defenders of 
which the Habsburgs were (traditionally) believed to be. It also reveals the 
national tension between the Slovenians and Austrian Germans, which 
gave an incentive for a set of political actions that would later become 
crucial in the process of the monarchy’s disintegration. 

The Great War brought to an end four great empires, thus dispelling 
for good the illusion of the “golden age of security,” based on the seeming 
permanence and stability of the Danubian monarchy. One of the pillars, 
on which this assumption was found, was made manifest in the person of 


* Provincial president (Landesprdsident) of Carniola, Baron Theodor Schwarz von 
Karsten. 
> A. B. Jeglič, Diary’, date of entry 6 July 1914. 
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the emperor, the dynastic ties with his peoples being faithfully fostered 
through the Catholic Church, which offered a reliable source of support 
to the state. 

Set in the framework of complex interpenetrations between emotive 
loyalties and sharp reasons of politics, this chapter attempts to cast light 
on the following issue: what was the rhetoric of the Catholic Church in 
the Slovenian lands of the Habsburg empire, when analyzing the (moral) 
causes of the war, and who or what forces, earthly in the ideologi- 
cal sense — if not heavenly, judged from the clerical perspective — were 
accountable for the world cataclysm? Contemporaries would probably 
agree with Victor Eisenmenger's recognition that the Archduke's death 
brought about “the greatest catastrophe in the history of the world". 
But before we address the problem of religious rhetoric in the context of 
Franz Ferdinand’s assassination and the declaration of the state of siege 
that succeeded it, it is necessary to review briefly the course of Slovenian 
politics at the turn of the century. This will help us grasp the constella- 
tion of political forces in the country as well as the pattern of social and 
cultural relations that indicate deeper reasons for the politicians’ endea- 
vours. We shall then continue with the Catholic Church’s response to the 
events, which also raises questions that will be addressed in subsequent 
chapters. 


From the viewpoint of religious identity, the Slovenians were tradition- 
ally considered to be devout Catholics, deeply embedded in Christendom 
and lively participants in the Church. According to the official statisti- 
cal data of 1857, the Habsburg monarchy was predominantly Catholic: in 
Cisleithania, 93,36% of the inhabitants were Catholic of the Latin, Greek 
and Armenian rite. Protestants (Evangelical and Calvinist) represented 
1,42%, Orthodox 2,12%, Jews 3,06% and the remaining 0,01% being peo- 
ple of other faiths and denominations (Unitarians, Anglicans, Muslims, 
and others). In the Slovenian lands the percentage of Catholics was as 
follows: in Styria 99,48%, in Carinthia 94,85%, in Carniola 99,01%, and in 
the Littoral 99%.* In terms of ethnic composition, the cities and towns 


3 V. Eisenmenger, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, Selwyn and Blount, Ltd., London 1931, 13. 

^ [n the monarchy the percentage of Catholics was 79,17% (57,96% in Transleithania). 
The data are derived from Czoernig’s statistics, and they exclude active soldiers (and, of 
course, Bosnia-Herzegovina). Cf. H. Wolfram, ed., Osterreichische Geschichte 1804-1914: 
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on the fringe of the Slovenian lands in 1910 were predominantly German 
or Italian; Carniola with 9396 of Slovenian inhabitants represented the 
Slovenians' heartland, while in Styria they constituted 2996, in Carinthia 
21%, in Goriško-Gradiščanska 62%, in Trieste 31%, and in Istria 14% of the 
population." The Lavant diocese, where 90% of inhabitants were Slove- 
nian, was directly subordinated to the Salzburg Archdiocese (the prince- 
bishop of Lavant was therefore a suffragan bishop® to the Archbishop in 
Salzburg), while the archdiocese of Gorica (Gorizia), and the dioceses of 
Ljubljana, Trieste-Koper, Poreč-Pola, and Krk, formed the Illyrian Church 
province. Its see was the town of Gorica, successor of the Eastern half of 
the ancient Aquilean patriarchate, which had been subjected to the tem- 
poral rule of the Habsburgs. 

When the monarchy was re-established in the national and political 
renaissance of 1867, clergymen were at the core of the Slovenian national 
awakening, forming the first Slovenian political party with a conserva- 
tive and essentially clerical character. The main political influences of the 
time, nationalism, liberalism and constitutionalism, were rooted in the 
demand for the Slovenian language to be introduced in schools and in 
the administration (thus simultaneously demonstrating the struggle for 
Slovenian national liberty, for, in Johann Gottfried Herder's sense, lan- 
guage is not a mere transmitter of ideas, but a constituent of identity). 
National awareness was a paramount concern in view of increasing pres- 
sure to Germanize. Since Slovenians were denied the right to set up a 
university in their own language, young intellectuals received higher 
education in Vienna, Graz, Cracow or Prague." From there they returned 
with new political, literary and cultural convictions, which stirred a high 
degree of unrest among the traditional (clerical) bearers of authority. 
These students embraced the beliefs of the German free-thinking bour- 
geoisie; while neglecting economic and social questions, they challenged 


H. Rumpler, Eine Chance für Mitteleuropa. Bürgerliche Emanzipation und Staatsverfall in 
der Habsburger Monarchie, Überreuter, Wien 1997, 346. 

5 It should be noted that the percentages pertain to those who reported the Slovenian 
language as their language of communication, but the actual number of Slovenians was 
higher. The statistical data are from Anton Ožinger, 'Cerkvene razmere na Štajerskem kon- 
cem 19. in v začetku 20. stoletja’, in Napotnikov simpozij v Rimu, ed. by E. Škulj, Mohorjeva 
družba, Celje 1992, 16. 

ê Since the Middle Ages the prince-bishop of Lavant had been nominated by the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg. Because of this privilege the Archbishop of Salzburg was also called 
“half-pope”. 

7 In contrast, study at Zagreb University was avoided in that degrees conferred there 
were regarded as foreign in Austria. 
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the social and moral meaning of faith, elevating pure reason and culture. 
The number of lay intelligentsia grew steadily, and they strove for leading 
positions in public life. Rather than engage in a constructive dialogue with 
the conservatives, they defied them. In response the clergy abandoned 
their, hitherto common, work with the liberal-minded young intellectuals, 
and focused primarily on projects in the countryside.? As a consequence, 
the Church felt the need to draw a strict line between the Catholic faith 
and its principal ideological opponent, liberalism.? Not surprisingly, one of 
the main features of Slovenian life in the late 19th century was the clergy's 
desire to reform society in accordance with Christian truths and values. In 
the Church's view, the people could not separate their national existence 
from the Catholic credo. Indeed, to renounce one's faith in Catholicism 
amounted to a rejection of one's own identity. The rise of this radical 
standpoint was initiated by the professor of theology in the seminary in 
Gorica, Dr. Anton Mahnič (1850-1920), whose group of adherents was 
decisively supported by the prince-bishop of Ljubljana, Dr. Jakob Missia, 
and led to deep conflict with their liberal rivals. 

The liberal Young Slovenian opposition in Carniola, which was per- 
ceived by the clerics as a “child of German liberalism’, proclaimed in their 
political programme that the issue of nationality was above that of reli- 
gion, in clear defiance of Catholicism. Their agenda included strong Pan- 
Slavic tendencies; the Catholic clergy, on the other hand, was comfortable 
with the idea of some political union with the Catholic Croats, but to a 
lesser extent with the Orthodox Serbs and Russians. Nonetheless it should 
be pointed out that some Catholic circles understood the idea of Yugo- 
slavism as a “triumph of the Catholic concept’, either promising to secure 
the equality of Orthodox or Muslim faiths, or hoping that Slovenians and 
Croats would succeed in bringing the Orthodox Christians back to unity 
with the Catholic Church.” In March 1889, the liberals established a politi- 
cal “Slovenian Society’, which in 1891 was renamed the “National Progres- 
sive Party”, the ideological fathers of which were Dr. Ivan Tavéar and Ivan 
Hribar. With their (at first, secret) coalition with the Austrian German 
liberals in the Carniolan provincial diet, lasting for a decade, they compro- 
mised their “nationally progressive” policy, thereby turning the party into 


* Cf. J. Mal, Zgodovina slovenskega naroda (reprint of the first edition issued in 10 vol- 
umes between 1928 and 1939), Mohorjeva druzba, Celje 1993, 1055. 

9 [t is well known that liberal currents within Catholic circles were seen as hostile, and 
were condemned by many briefs of Pius IX and Leo XIII. 

^ V. Melik, "Problemi slovenske družbe 1897-1914’, in Slovenci 1848-1918, Litera, Ljub- 
ljana 2002, 603. 
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an anti-Catholic alternative; unsurprisingly, fierce competition evolved 
between the two camps, often resulting in vehement disputes. Each used 
insulting language of the other in the press and at political gatherings. 

In 1905, during the pontificate of Pope Pius X (1903-1914), the Catholic 
party, represented by Dr. Ivan Šušteršič, Dr. Janez Evangelist Krek and Dr. 
Anton Korošec, among others, changed the name of the widespread and 
influential Catholic Political Society (established 1890) into the Slovenian 
People's Party. In 1909 the party's convention in Ljubljana, attended by 
deputies from all Slovenian lands, finally voted in favour of Krek's pro- 
posal for the unification of each of the regional political organizations 
into the All-Slovenian People's Party." It commanded the support of the 
people — particularly the rural classes — as a result of which it consistently 
gained the majority in the Carniolan provincial diet. The city councils, 
on the other hand, remained the fortresses of the liberals. The success of 
the conservative party was related to the strong organizational network 
based on Christian principles (for instance, educational as well as gym- 
nastic societies, such as Orel," all attracting a high number of followers; 
Orel was set up to counterbalance the liberal sports association Sokol), 
which was established across the countryside and was heavily engaged in 
awakening popular political awareness. Four massive Catholic Congresses 
were held in Ljubljana before the First World War: in 1892, 1900, 1906, and 
1913. Here, the orators addressed the social and economic situation of the 
farmers, manufacturers, and workers in order to set up a scheme to allevi- 
ate their difficulties created by capitalism, unbearable debts and emigra- 
tion." The major figure in the Slovenian Christian Social movement was 
the Catholic priest, Dr. Janez Evangelist Krek, who - with the help of his 
collaborators — played an important role in establishing loan banks and 
cooperative societies for Slovenian farmers, who had hitherto borrowed 
from rich country magnates. Krek was successful in founding non-political 
societies with the aim of providing social as well as economic education 
for workers and peasants. In 1892 the first Catholic workers' society was 
formed in Miren near Gorica, which five years later evolved into the Slo- 
venian Christian Social Workers' Union with the purpose of connecting 


= Cf. J. Juhant, Krekovo berilo, Mohorjeva družba, Celje 1989, 164. 

2 The symbol of “orel” (an eagle) struck a patriotic tenor in that it was associated with 
the emblem of the Habsburg monarchy. Sokol, on the other hand, means a falcon. 

3 Cf. J. Mal, Zgodovina slovenskega naroda, 1089. 
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societies from across the country, and which became the central cultural 
association of Slovenians in Austria.4 

The pre-war Catholic Congresses were a great manifestation of Catholi- 
cism and should be looked upon in the light of the Church's teachings on 
the social guestion, stated in the Encyclic Rerum Novarum" of Leo XIII, 
“the reformer of modern society", in 1891, and of the activities of the Aus- 
trian German Christian Social movements that started in 1892 in response 
to it. Importantly, they were heralds of the new era in which the masses 
gained a growing political role. The Congress of 1913 revealed the Church's 
vision for deepening people's religious conviction, and, above all, for put- 
ting into force Catholic principles in public as well as in private spheres, 
notably in science, art and literature. 

Around 1908 the Yugoslav question became the central issue of Slove- 
nian politics. After the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina the concept 
of a trialist reformation of the monarchy, that envisaged the dissolution 
of the dual constitution, appeared acute; both Dr. Ivan Šušteršič and 
Dr. Janez Evangelist Krek believed the acquisition of the lands in the Bal- 
kans was to be a further step towards the evolution of a Yugoslav politi- 
cal entity. Šušteršič was an ardent proponent of the idea of trialism and 
had put all his political hopes into Franz Ferdinand's ambitions for the 
constitutional restructuring of the empire. Specifically, the head of the 
Carniolan province" argued for the extended version of trialism, which 
included all Slovenian territory, rather than set its southern border on 
the Rivers Kolpa and Sotla. On 25 July 1909, Šušteršič sent a Promemoria 
to the heir-apparent in which he asserted that the majority of Slovenians 
were faithful to the emperor and yearned for a powerful monarchy under 
the Habsburg sceptre. Furthermore, he stressed that trialism was in the 
dynasty's interest (without excluding the nation's concern) as it would 
protect it from three of its most dangerous enemies: Magyar chauvin- 
ism, Italian irredentism and Greater Serbian aspirations. Šušteršič also 
believed that the Habsburg Yugoslav state would provide a good basis 


^ J. Juhant, ‘Versko in cerkveno življenje v dobi dozorevanja slovenskega naroda’, in 
Zgodovina Cerkve na Slovenskem, Mohorjeva družba, Celje 1991, 213. 

5 This was one of the most significant papal documents on the rights and duties of 
capital and labour, bringing to light the religious nature of human work and responsibil- 
ity to the state. 

© Described as such by a renowned Slovenian philosopher and theologian, Dr. Aleš 
Ušeničnik. 

" [van Šušteršič was Landeshauptmann, i.e., the head of the self-governing province of 
Carniola. 
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for the monarchy's future Balkan and Adriatic policies. Franz Ferdinand 
replied to Šušteršič that he had read his letter with interest." 

The annexation had a profound impact on Slovenians, and was also 
reflected in the agenda of the Yugoslav social democrats' convention that 
was held in Ljubljana in 1909. The deputies passed a so-called "Tivoli reso- 
lution" in which the party reguired that the Habsburg empire enabled "all 
of its nations, regardless of historic borders, to acguire unity, indepen- 
dence and self-government in guestions pertaining to national and cul- 
tural issues". The final political aim of the social democrats was to achieve 
a democratic union of all Yugoslavs in the monarchy, by insisting that out 
of four South Slavic peoples one nation would emerge. Adherents to other 
major political groups as well as socialists, however, disagreed strongly 
with the latter assumption. In their view the Yugoslav guestion was essen- 
tially political, rather than cultural and linguistic.” 

Young liberals, members of the student movement Preporod," which 
emerged in 1911/12, believed that the national question could not be 
solved within the Habsburg monarchy; in their view the only appropri- 
ate answer to it would be the creation of an independent Yugoslav state. 
Vienna rightly feared that once the Eastern question would be resolved, 
the Austrian could arise with Serbia taking on the role of the South Slavic 
Piedmont. This goal could be attained through either war or revolution, 
but the political programme of Preporod lacked any clear ideas about the 
status of the Slovenian language in contrast to Yugoslavism.” The student 
movement spread rapidly after the first Balkan War, the latter enjoying 
noticeable support amongst the Slovenians, who showed their interest by 
contributing financial aid for the Balkan allies; some even joined their 
armies as volunteers.” The support did not mean, however, that the Balkan 


5 Cf I. Grdina, 'Nekaj opazk o Šušteršičevi politiki pred in med prvo svetovno vojno', 
in Zgodovinski časopis 53 (1999), 357. 

9 J. Mal, Zgodovina slovenskega naroda, 1149 passim. 

?9 Tn fact, the “youngest” generation of liberals; the “old” liberals included Ivan Tavčar, 
Ivan Hribar and Karl Triller, as the most notable party members, while the “younger” fac- 
tion was represented by Gregor Žerjav, Albert Kramer and Bogumil Vošnjak. 

a Cf. F. Zwitter, ‘Slovenci in habsburška monarhija', in O slovenskem narodnem 
vprašanju, Slovenska matica, Ljubljana 1990, 21. 

" These were mainly medical doctors, who were, with a few exceptions, sent to Serbia 
and Montenegro. 17 volunteers departed for Serbia, of whom 15 were doctors; the remain- 
ing two were medical students. Two volunteers also joined the Montenegrin army as com- 
batants. During the second Balkan war the Catholic daily Slovenec took a pro-Bulgarian 
stance, while the liberal party members (with the exception of Mihajlo Rostohar), and 
their newspaper Slovenski narod, supported Serbia. This clearly showed the perspectives of 
the two political options. Cf. V. Melik, 'Problemi slovenske družbe 1897—1914', 604. 
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wars estranged the Slovenian people from the Habsburg monarchy. At the 
time the Catholic Slovenian People's Party invested high expectations in 
the idea of trialism. The old liberal leaders, moreover, disagreed with the 
radical youth, and at this stage did not consider a solution to the Slove- 
nian national problem which lay outside the Habsburg empire.” 

The year 1912 was significant for the Slovenian conservative politicians 
from another aspect, in that the official contacts between the Slovenian 
People's Party and the Croatian Party of the Right intensified. Upon the 
invitation of Janez E. Krek, deputies to the Reichsrat and provincial diets 
from the Slovenian People’s Party, and members of the Party of the Right 
from Croatia, Dalmatia, Istria, and Bosnia and Herzegovina convened in 
Ljubljana. They passed a resolution, which emphasised that Slovenians 
and Croats formed a national entity, by virtue of which the deputies 
pledged to unite their forces to secure the “union, rights and free develop- 
ment of the Croatian-Slovenian nation within the Habsburg monarchy’. 
Simultaneously, the resolution requested that the monarchy acknowledge 
the Croatian and Slovenian lands to be crucial factors for the empire’s 
uninterrupted status as a Great Power.” This conjointly expressed a firm 
conviction that the dissolution of dualism was necessary, but also opened 
the question of Slovenian national individuality and cultural progress. 

In the spirit of this political alliance, a year later a Catholic Congress 
was organized jointly with the Croats in Ljubljana from 24 to 27 August. 
According to prince-bishop Jeglic, "splendid manifestations" were well 
attended by the people, including mayors and members of various asso- 
ciations, all of whom were, after mass at the Congress Square, dedicated 
to the "Immaculate Virgin Mary"; the religious service was followed by 
speeches from some Catholic politicians and gymnastic performances by 
the Catholic sports club, Orel. Prince-bishop Jeglič wanted the Congress 
to bear an exclusively religious character, and he was especially pleased 
by the attendance of numerous Croats, Poles and Czechs.” 

The promotion of the Church’s ideals did not lose currency during the 
Great War; on the contrary, the conflict intensified the political tensions 
existent between the two parties while the Church also provided the spiri- 
tual comfort and sense of security needed by many people when facing 
the shattered peace. In this respect it is important to bring into focus the 
reaction of the Catholic Church to the outbreak of the war in 1914, and its 


23 F, Zwitter, ‘Slovenci in habsburška monarhija', 21. 
% J. Mal, Zgodovina slovenskega naroda, 1152. 
*5 A. B. Jeglic, 'Diary', 24-27 August 1913. 
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share in the mobilization of spiritual forces. The chapter will also address 
the initial popular response to the assassination of the heir to the throne 
and to the declaration of the state of siege on 28 July. 


II 


Many authors of memoirs remembered the mid-summer of 1914 as excep- 
tionally beautiful; at least at first sight there was not a cloud to (seriously) 
disturb the blue skies of Europe. Then suddenly the shots in Sarajevo on 
28 June echoed across the realm and beyond, disclosing the unrest fer- 
menting beneath the apparent tranquillity. The latent tension was mir- 
rored in popular speculations that the fateful time had indeed come for a 
major clash of arms between the great powers. Vinko V. Gaberc-Gaberski, 
the editor of Polaer Tagblatt, a semi-official newspaper of the Imperial and 
Royal Navy in Pola, instantly realized the murder would have far-reaching 
consequences that could cast the world in disarray; the whole city of Pola, 
Gaberc later acknowledged in his memoir, was overwhelmed with the 
sense of nervousness.” Similarly the priest of Črni Vrh nad Idrijo recorded 
in the parish chronicle, that, after receiving the news of the assassinations 
of Archduke Franz Ferdinand and Sophie of Hohenberg, his first thought 
was that this could only mean that "war was inevitable"."? 

In the same tone the chronicler of the town of Stara Loka wrote of the 
28 June as a "fateful day for Austria". People first learned of the Archduke's 
death from the priest during the afternoon service. "All in the church 
sobbed,” the parish chronicle noted, and after mass people started gather- 
ing around the neighbouring villages, prophesying: “Austria has to punish 
this murder; there will be war!" 

Valentin Oblak," a priest from the industrial town of Kropa, men- 
tioned in the parish chronicle on 29 June that there were large anti-Serb 
demonstrations in Zagreb and Sarajevo. He also wrote (in rather general 


2 V. V. Gaberc-Gaberski, Brez slave: spomini na svetovno vojsko, Samozaložba, Ljubljana 
1935, 5-6. 

" 'Kronika Zupnije Crni Vrh nad Idrijo', National Museum of Contemporary History, 
Ljubljana. 

*5 Vec kot tisoč let: Kronika župnije Stara Loka, ed. by A. P. Florjančič, Salve, Stara Loka 
2005, 206. 

"9 Born on 12 February 1875, died on 21 September 1951 in Preska. In 1927, the bishop of 
Ljubljana appointed him parish priest of Preska. During the Second World War, the Nazis 
imprisoned and then expelled him to Croatia. After the war Oblak gained permission to 
return to Preska, where he enjoyed high popularity among the faithful. Suspected of organ- 
izing illegal meetings, he was shot by the communists through the window of his house in 
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terms) that "indescribable sadness" overcame the Catholic Croats and Slo- 
venians when the news about the heir-apparent's death became known 
amongst the people. On 2 July the chronicler recorded that, when the 
train with the bodies of the assassinated couple travelled from Trieste, 
people waited along the entire railway to pay their respects; especially 
between Brezovica and Zalog (both near Ljubljana) there were many who, 
while holding lit candles, scattered flowers next to the rail tracks, and 
prayed for the deceased royal couple.*? Dr. Evgen Lampe, a member of 
the provincial committee in Carniola and a political right hand of Dr. Ivan 
Šušteršič, likewise noted in his diary that "the tragic death [of the Arch- 
duke] gripped the peoples’ soul with an elemental force" Continuing, 
he stated that the politicians from the conservative Slovenian People's 
party did "everything" to reveal to the people the motives behind the 
assassination.” Dr. Šušteršič on behalf of the province had already sent a 
telegram of condolence to the emperor to express his "deepest outrage at 
the deplorable crime”. As Šušteršič was absent from Ljubljana on 2 July, 
Lampe, along with Dr. Pegan and Dr. Zajec," acted as a representative of 
the province, when the train made a stop in Ljubljana. To show reverence, 
they presented a wreath in national colours, bearing the inscription: 
“Faithful Slovenian Catholic organization — to the victims of the Austrian 
and Catholic idea". 

In another account, describing the same event but from a different per- 
spective, Ivan Lah, a member of the radical student movement Preporod, 
asserted that when the train arrived in Ljubljana, the servants and other 
attendees of the murdered couple looked through the windows of the car- 
riage without any signs of grief; on the contrary, they joyfully chattered 
amongst themselves. Lah wrote that one could see disappointment in the 


1951. Cf. T. Griesser-Pečar, Stanislav Lenič, Mohorjeva zaloZba, Celovec-Ljubljana-Dunaj 
1997, 181-182. 

æ S, Likar, Valentin Oblak, Kronika Župnije Kropa 1914—1918', (2 July 1914), in Acta Eccle- 
siastica Sloveniae 27, Ljubljana 2005, 212. 

? M. Ambrožič, Dnevniški zapiski dr. Evgena Lampeta (1898-1917), Viri 26, Arhivsko 
društvo Slovenije, Ljubljana 2007, 38. 

* Ibid. 

3 Slovenec, 29 June 1914. 

3 Except for the fact that Dr. Vladislav Pegan, a lawyer and a diet deputy for court 
circuit Postojna-SenoZece-llirska Bistrica-Vipava-LoZ, and Dr. Zajec adhered to the 
political circle of Ivan Šušteršič, other biographical data are little known. Ivan Zajec was a 
representative of the court circuit Litija-Višnja Gora-Radeče in the Carniolan diet. 

35 Slovenec, 29 June 1914. 

3 Cf. Anonimus, Zločin v Sarajevu. Habsburgovci, Karantanija, Ljubljana 2004, 29-30. 
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faces of spectators, and at the moment they left, each was immersed in 
his or her own thoughts." 

When the news about the Archduke's death reached Banja Loka, a 
village in Southern Carniola not far from the Croatian border, the priest 
recorded in the chronicle that the great bell in the church was rung imme- 
diately, followed by the smaller ones, and that the tolling continued for 
two days in both the parish and succursal churches. On the day of the 
assassination black flags were hoisted on the church tower, the parish 
house, the school, the mayor's hall and the post office. In the days that fol- 
lowed, the "horrible murder" stirred much agitation amongst the villagers. 
“All were afraid,” observed the priest, while expecting further news, and 
pondering whether war would break out with Serbia." Janez Oblak, who 
held pastoral office in Bled (1896-1933), likewise described the mood in 
the parish in terms of “shock”. On 5 July his parishioners were invited 
to attend an hour of prayer for the “peace of Franz Ferdinand’s soul” in 
honour of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Corpus Christi was exposed in the 
Monstrance in the church, while the faithful, who came in large numbers, 
prayed in front of it the sorrowful part of the rosary.” Similar reflections 
were marked down by the priest of Črni Vrh nad Idrijo, where people 
anxiously awaited the daily announcements; “the entire world,” wrote the 
chronicler, seemed to be “electrified with invisible strain”.*° 

In Vienna, the murders in Sarajevo initially failed to make an impres- 
sion. On the second night after the event, Joseph Redlich recorded in his 
diary: “There is no mood of mourning in the town; in Prater and here 
in Grinzing music was played all over the place on both days".* Stefan 
Zweig wrote in his memoirs that in Baden, near Vienna, the news of Franz 
Ferdinand’s death “aroused no profound sympathy. Only two hours later 


37 |. Lah, Knjiga spominov. Ječe. Moja pot. Dan 1914, Tiskovna zadruga, Ljubljana 1925, 85. 

3 ‘Zapiski župnije Banja Loka v svetovni vojni 1914-1918’, Parish Archive Banja Loka. 

3 Parish chronicle Bled, referred to by S. Likar, ‘Versko življenje med prvo svetovno 
vojno v dekaniji Radovljica’, Diploma Work, Ljubljana 2004, 29. The rosary is a traditional 
popular devotion in the Catholic Church. The prayer, also called Paternoster, is made up 
of five decades, where each represents a mystery or an event in the life of Jesus. There 
are four sets of mysteries: joyful, luminous, sorrowful and glorious. The devotional prayer 
and meditation are centred around sequences of reciting the Lord's prayer (hence the 
name “Paternoster”) followed by ten recitations of “Hail Mary” and a single recitation of 
“Glory Be to the Father”. Each decade of the rosary is said while meditating on one of the 
“mysteries of redemption”. 
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signs of genuine mourning were no longer to be seen. The throngs laughed 
and chattered and as the evening advanced music was resumed at pub- 
lic resorts"." Zweig was seemingly not the only one on that day in Aus- 
tria who secretly sighed with relief that the heir of the aged emperor had 
been removed in favour of the much more loved young Archduke Karl.* 
The same thoughts were ascribed to a number of Austrian German and 
Magyar political opponents to Franz Ferdinand's ambitions to reform the 
monarchy, and, last but not least, to emperor Franz Joseph himself, who 
had general difficulties coping with the novelties required of the modern 
age. His first reaction on learning of the violent death of his heir to the 
throne was to utter the words, which alluded to the God-ordained *order 
of legitimacy": "Horrible! The Almighty permits no challenge!...A higher 
Power has restored the order that I was unhappily unable to maintain...” 
Then the emperor, profoundly moved, commanded a return to Vienna, 
without saying a word more about Franz Ferdinand." 

The impact was stronger in the Slovenian lands of the Habsburg monar- 
chy. The Catholic daily Slovenec announced on 29 June 1914 that the “firm- 
est hope of Austria”, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, was dead. The archduke 
was described as a “real Austrian”, who loved the country with his “heart 
and soul” and was, above all, a deeply devout Catholic. “And yet,” wrote 
a Catholic monthly Cvetje z vertov svetega Franciska, “they murdered the 
best man, who was to become our righteous, good, Christian emperor!”* In 
memory of the event, an Ursuline nun and a poet, Sr. Elizabeta Kremžar, 
whom Monsignor Tomo Zupan believed to be "an exceptional poetic tal- 
ent", published a poem At the martyr's grave, which contained the lines 
epitomizing the depth of the monarchy's (and Slovenians') loss: "Yes, a 
grave in front of us! We cry our tears into it! In there are a father and a 
mother and a thousand times more...The hope of nations, the hope of 
our nation, the protection of the Catholic Church and its sword." 

The occasion that stirred much controversy took place on 5 July, when 
the Catholic Slovenian People's Party organized a rally. At its height, the 


* §. Zweig, The World of Yesterday, University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln and London, 
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president, Dr. Šušteršič, called for a ruthless battle against traitors, agitators 
and dubious newspapers, expressing his belief that the principal instigator 
of the assassination was indeed Serbia.” His speech, however, prompted 
indignation in liberal political circles, and even among some of his own 
party members, who found it difficult to agree with such open agitation 
for war. Ivan Lah mentioned in his assessment of the event that Šušteršič 
had issued a secret circular to the confidants of the People’s Party, asking 
them to report to the office “any occurrences of great-Serbianism” as well 
as “subscribers to liberal, pro-Yugoslav newspapers”.* The maelstrom of 
war afforded Šušteršič an opportunity to settle accounts with his political 
rivals; it remains unclear, though, whether he intended to forward the 
information to the state authorities, or to utilize it for his own political 
purposes. 

In contrast to Šušteršič's feverish performance it is worthwhile noting 
the insightful conversation that took place between Fran Šuklje, a former 
deputy to the Reichsrat and governor of Carniola, whom contemporaries 
called “the alligator from Kamen Castle” for his shrewdness, and Max 
Vladimir von Beck - the previous Austrian prime minister — in the latter's 
castle, Plevna, in Styria on 17 July. Beck was certain that war against Serbia 
had become "inevitable" in the light of the murders in Sarajevo. Suklje 
opposed him, claiming that the Serbian government was surely innocent, 
given that it was being led by “such a cunning, clever statesman as Pašić”. 
For, Suklje wondered, ^who could possibly believe that, after two Balkan 
wars and with a totally worn out little country, [Pašič] would want to 
attack the neighbouring great power?" Beck replied: "Now, when all Europe 
unites in disapproval of the Sarajevo events, nobody would move a finger, 
if we called Serbia for answers!" Šuklje remained firm: "This would be a 
colossally mistaken calculation, as war against Serbia means world war, 
and Austria is not in a state to suffer yet another defeat."? What could not 
have been in doubt for either of these statesmen — but, on the contrary, 
perhaps worrisome — was, that Nikola Pašič, ever since he had entered 
politics, chose to leave his political thinking to Russian diplomacy, while 
reserving for himself the privilege of executing its objectives.” 


s 
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The heir-apparent's plans for state innovation had aroused great inter- 
est among the Southern Slavs, who since the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in 1908 had expected a political union which would result 
in their being granted equal national and political rights in the monar- 
chy. Franz Ferdinand and his political confidants fostered plans either to 
transform the existing dual system into a system of trialism (in which case 
Croatia, with the probable addition of Dalmatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
would have become an autonomous kingdom, with a constitutional posi- 
tion similar to that of Hungary), or to create a federal reorganization of 
the whole empire. The latter would involve a revival of historical states 
belonging to the Crown in the Austrian lands and, in the event of irrecon- 
cilable conflict with the Magyars, in the Hungarian lands as well. The third 
option predicted division of the whole empire into ethnically homoge- 
neous units with local autonomy for each nationality. Regardless of which 
plan would be adopted, the central executive power would be reinforced, 
and would retain responsibility for all high political and military matters 
not only in Austria, but also in Hungary. The heir to the throne was well 
aware that whichever course he took, if he was to reinforce the imperial 
power, his foremost task would be to diminish the privileged position that 
the Ausgleich of 1867 had given the Magyar ruling class. By declaring the 
dual system to be inviolable, Hungary had simultaneously acquired a right 
of veto on any change of system in the Austrian lands, where Germans 
constituted barely 3696 of the population. This meant that the dominant 
position of the latter could be maintained only by artificial means, which 
were likely to alienate from the dynasty even the hitherto loyal sections 
of the Slavic and Romanian populations.* 

However, it remains questionable as to how willing the Archduke really 
was to execute the trialist plans, of which the South Slavs had anticipated 
so much. A letter, which he sent to Kaiser Wilhelm II in 1909, indicates 
that the promotion of the idea of trialism was used in public as a diplo- 
matic means to tame Magyar nationalist ambitions, the latter, in the opin- 
ion of Franz Ferdinand, serving as an undesirable revolutionary model 
to other Habsburg peoples. The letter also reveals the heir-apparent's 
understanding of national rights. These he did not see as something natu- 
rally “possessed” by the peoples, but as something “bestowed upon” them 
through the emperor’s grace: “If we want peace and quiet in the Austrian 
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monarchy, if we want the chance to conduct a strong foreign policy, ben- 
eficial to all nations, ... there is only one way and one necessity, and that 
is to smash the preponderance of the Magyars. Otherwise we shall with 
absolute certainty become a Slav empire, and trialism, which would be a 
misfortune, will be achieved.” 

The discomfort, with which Franz Ferdinand observed the growing 
national ferment in the south of the monarchy, was certainly related to 
the Hungarian-Croatian collaboration established in 1905. That year the 
Croatian deputies to the Dalmatian, Croatian and Istrian diets (except 
those committed to the Ban in Zagreb) met at Rijeka (Fiume) and passed 
a resolution, declaring that they sympathized with the Hungarians in the 
struggle for independence. The Hungarians were offered an agreement of 
reciprocal solidarity in the fight for liberty and for the restoration of the 
constitutional guarantees of both nations. For Croats, firmly backed by the 
Serb deputies to the Croat and Dalmatian diets, this meant an assurance 
of their autonomous existence, while they further demanded unification 
with Dalmatia and the recognition of all modern democratic freedoms. In 
response to the resolution, Ferenc Kossuth, the leader of the Hungarian 
Party of Independence and of 1848, greeted the Croatian proposal, so con- 
currently revealing the joint Hungarian-Croat confrontation of Vienna.* 

The ideas for the monarchy’s constitutional reshaping occupied the 
political imagery of Slovenians. In 1914, a Slovenian Christian Social 
thinker, Franc Terseglav, argued that Austria’s raison d’étre was to estab- 
lish harmony between the various national forces in the monarchy, 
which was only feasible if radical German nationalism (denigrating all 
spiritual achievements of non-German cultures, as well as stratifying 
peoples into superior and subordinate), paganism and chauvinism were 
superseded by creative cultural reciprocity between the Germanic and 
Slavic nations, based, in his view, on Catholic premises. He held that it was 
vital for the German culture to overcome nationalism, which possessed 
a self-destructive power, reflected in “character-less elements, great eco- 
nomic corruption, hypocritical egoism, and immorality in all its forms”. 
The internal strength of the state, Terseglav was convinced, depended on 
the solution of this issue, and would determine the monarchy's future." 


* V. Dedijer, The Road to Sarajevo, Macgibbon and Kee, London 1967, 137. 
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A similar argument was used by Janez Evangelist Krek, who criticized 
German nationalism as being dangerous for the Slavic peoples as well 
as for the existence of Austria. The universal, Catholic concepts were in 
his opinion a political necessity to fight Pan-German ideas and to solve 
national disputes within the monarchy. Only if domination of one nation 
over the other were stopped, and universality of all established, could the 
state be assured of political stability. Krek clearly understood the grow- 
ing strength of liberalism as a reflection of German nationalism, both of 
which were exerting a strong pressure upon the Slavs.* 

“Christianity is a heavenly fire,” F. W. Foerster wrote in his treatise on 
Das Osterreichische Problem (The Austrian Problem), published before 
the outbreak of the war in 1914, “which deepens and strengthens all the 
best forces of heart and spirit and cleans them.” Only in this manner, he 
believed, could the base instincts be defeated to avert Grillparzer’s grim 
prediction: "Von der Humanitát durch die Nationalitat zur Bestialitat!’® 

Objectively, the Catholic Church as a whole was distanced from any 
nationalist German tendencies and rather approved of a Slavophile orien- 
tation. The reason for this attitude was certainly the universalist spirit of 
Catholicism, which was not in favour of stressing the differences between 
national particularisms.? Oscar Jaszi asserted that there was yet another 
important reason for this policy — it originated in the fact of the Slavic 
majority in the monarchy. The idea of a united Habsburg monarchy (the 
Church being its main exponent) was therefore irreconcilable with the 
neglect or repudiation of Slavic intellectual and cultural endeavours.” 

The German nationalists in Austria, who were only a minority in the 
politically active stratum of the population, looked much more to Berlin 
than to Vienna. Their openly Pan-German ideas represented a threat to 
the stability of policy upon which the future of the Habsburgs depended.” 
As Leo Valiani further suggests, the Germans possessed their dominant 
position in Austria due to Hungarian attachment to the privileges they 
enjoyed under the dualist system. On the other hand Pan-Germanism 
forced the Magyars continuously to demand economic and military 
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autonomy "to secure themselves against the threat of a vaster German 
hegemony which would have aimed at subjugating them too”. 

These contemporary political phenomena had significant implications 
for the perspectives of the Slovenian clergy, which brings us to the issues 
that were not devoid of subtle national undertones: what was the lan- 
guage employed by them, when referring to the violent death of the heir 
apparent? How revealing is that rhetoric of their view of the culture of the 
epoch and how illuminating of the changes to come? 

Two days after the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and 
his wife, prince-bishop Jegli¢ issued a decree to all priests of the diocese 
of Ljubljana, in which he expressed his shock at the horrible news from 
Sarajevo: “Let us kneel in sadness and pray to the mysterious paths of the 
Lord's Providence, which allowed this horrendous act to happen." The 
prince-bishop also invited all to pray for the murdered couple, as well as 
for the “noble ruler’, that the heavenly Father would comfort him and 
keep him for a long time to come; to pray for the “beloved Austria” and 
that the almighty hand of God would lead it to complete victory over its 
enemies. In accordance with the prince-bishop’s instruction, for three 
consecutive days at noon, in all churches the bells tolled in the majestic 
manner that was customary for the deceased of the first class; on Sun- 
day, 5 July, preachers were requested to mention “the deplorable mur- 
der” to the congregation, which was then invited to attend holy masses 
and to pray for the dead Archduke and his wife, for the noble Emperor, 
his family and all of Austria. Finally, on Monday, 6 July, all parish and 
monastery churches were to celebrate solemn masses de requiem for the 
assassinated couple. 

The Catholic press unanimously presented the Archduke’s enemies as 
those who hated “the true, firm base of the throne”, and said that Franz 
Ferdinand along with his wife had fallen as defenders of “the Catholic 
Austrian thought”, which was in stark opposition to the aims and aspira- 
tions of Greater Serbian ideas. The author of the lead article in Mladost 
believed that it was evident why the Archduke had to die such a violent 
death: "Because he was a faithful son of the Catholic Church, and a loyal 
son of our Austrian monarchy."" The Slovenec likewise speculated that 
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2. Prince-bishop Jeglič on a horse during his pastoral visit to a village in the 
highlands. NŠAL, Photographic Collection 
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the *martyr's" attempt to "revive" Austria and its Catholic features, by 
duly acknowledging the rights of the Austrian nations within the empire's 
borders, had prompted Narodna Odbrana to plot the assassination. The 
article also made a connection between the organization and the masonic 
lodge, which apparently had its office in the same building in Belgrade. 

The biblical tone in the Catholic writings reinforced the impression of 
tragedy, while allowing a measure of (Christian) hope in "glorious resur- 
rection" (possibly of the state) and making further excursive speculations 
about the crime's instigators: 


We, Catholic Yugoslavs, sighed like the disciples on the way to Emmaus: ‘We 
thought that he would be the Saviour of Israel, but now he has died so mis- 
erably and will not rise from death’. In the same way as these two apostles, 
many of us do not understand the mystery of the Cross. The Lord answers 
us: ‘Did not my faithful Son have to suffer and die in order to ascend in His 
glory?’ Freethinkers, international free-masons used the immature youth to 
destroy [two lives], precious in the eyes of the Lord.® 


In Maribor in Lower Styria, since 1859 the see of the diocese of Lavant, on 
receiving the news of 28 June, prince-bishop Dr. Mihael Napotnik issued 
an episcopal letter. He asserted how difficult it was for him to grasp the 
horrible event in Sarajevo: “I would still prefer not to believe it, if I did not 
have to.”® Drawing on themes from the Old Testament, he intended to 
prove that to kill a prince was the worst of sins, which invariably called for 
"God's righteous punishment"? Furthermore, the prince-bishop stressed 
that the Archduke fell at the hand of "godless traitors and rebels"." Napo- 
tnik praised Franz Ferdinand as a "prince of deep faith, knightly valour", 
and, most importantly, as a "prince" who possessed an "unselfish love for 
all Austro-Hungarian nations and peoples”.” The assassins had shed "inno- 
cent blood", which was a crime in itself crying out to heaven for revenge. 
"Nevertheless," added the prince-bishop, "only the Lord avenges."? 

The Archduke's and his consort's deaths thus assumed the tenor of 
those of martyrs, and this provided a rich reservoir of metaphor, utilized 
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in arguments when the time would come to justify war against the Serbs 
and their allies. The episcopal letter of the diocese of Lavant implied 
that Austria's enemy was "ungodly" and that the sword of justice was on 
the side of the innocent victims. Yet were the ideals for which they died 
truly Catholic? The observers claimed that the Archduke had intended 
to give "new life" (one may wonder whether it would be a lasting one) to 
the empire by transforming its existing constitutional confines; this view 
yielded the appropriate ground upon which his death could be interpreted 
as "sacrificial" — he died, in this sense, for the aim, which, exultant as it 
was thought to be, surpassed the merely secular (and temporary) nature 
of the empire. 

In addition, the assassinations of the Archduke and Sophie Hohenberg 
possessed a spiritual meaning, in that they could provide the basis for the 
moral renewal of the empire’s subjects: “[R]ecent events have shown that 
loyalty in Austria still exists; just as the blood of martyrs in the first Chris- 
tian era was the seed, from which numerous converts germinated, in the 
same way the innocent blood of the heir-apparent and his wife is going 
to impregnate a wonderful consciousness of unity and common concern 
for the Imperial family."^ The author of this article in a Catholic weekly, 
Domoljub, further stated that Franz Ferdinand's death brought together 
many, while his aims would be followed by millions.” 

Likewise Mladost exposed the Habsburg monarchy as the “magnificent 
fort of Catholicism, and protector of true faith; if the monarchy ceased to 
be the pillar of Catholicism [which was in the opinion of the monthly the 
enemy’s aim], the empire would disintegrate and perish”.” 

But the spiritual side of the affair could not be separated from the 
political deficiencies in the monarchy - at least not so long as there were 
opponents to the desired political consensus. Peace amongst the imperial 
nations had to be restored, and its enemies converted to "true faith". After 
all, were not the adherents of radical Pan-Germanism calling for sepa- 
ration from the Church of Rome and accommodation to Protestantism? 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand had bluntly described the Pan-Germans' inten- 
tions as in fact calling for “Los von Osterreich’,” and therefore rejected the 
allegedly religious character of their claims. The Los von Rom movement, 
incited by the Pan-German activists in their ardour for all things Prussian, 
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praised Lutheranism as a vólkisch form of Christianity, even when its pro- 
moters did not enter the Lutheran Church. It thus becomes obvious that 
the chief enemies of and within the Habsburg empire were "nationalists, 
who distinguish between the 'master' and 'serf' nations", but amongst 
them especially those, the lead article in Domoljub stressed, who opposed 
the unification of Slovenians and Croats within the monarchy: for Austria 
to give independence to the Southern Slavs was a matter of emergency; 
this was the only guarantee that in the south the Serbian agitation would 
remain without response." 

Following the declaration of war on Serbia, the diocesan office in Lju- 
bljana decreed that on Sunday afternoon in all parish churches the wor- 
ship of the Holy of Holies (Corpus Christi) with sung litanies of all saints 
was to be accompanied by prayers for a happy end to the hostilities. In 
addition, appropriate sermons were to be delivered as an invitation for all 
to pray in churches and at home.” 

At this point it is interesting to note the observation, which prince- 
bishop Jeglič made at the time Austria-Hungary was mobilizing. He was 
on his journey home from a pilgrimage to Lourdes, and recorded that dur- 
ing his stay there, and later when he travelled across France and Italy, all 
Catholics agreed that Austria's action was "entirely just" and that it *could 
not have done otherwise"? 

Yet the conflict was only just beginning to take its hold across Europe. 
After the Austro-Hungarian announcement of mobilization on 26 July 
1914, the Catholic priests in the Slovenian lands of the Habsburg monar- 
chy called on the enlisted men to attend common church services, to con- 
fess and to receive Holy Communion before they departed to the front. 
According to the Catholic monthly Bogoljub, the recruits went to church 
services in great numbers and, while they were marching towards the train 
stations under the imperial and Slovenian flags, greeted by the cheering 
crowds, exhilarated by military band music and adorned with flowers, 
numerous holy medals, scapulars, rosaries, and leaflets with prayers were 
distributed to them." The prince-bishop of Ljubljana, Dr. Anton Bonaven- 
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tura Jeglič, wrote in his first wartime episcopal letter that at that time 
of great danger they all needed to subordinate themselves to the will of 
God and to shape their lives in accordance with their faith. He asserted 
that war had to be seen as a time of prayer, penitence and love for one's 
neighbour. His message was clear: 


Our noble emperor has called our men to arms against Serbia. He has 
been forced to take this action due to long standing Serbian intrigues to 
undermine the peace, security and integrity of our empire. ... Indeed, the 
war against Serbia is just... For a long time the world has felt that war was 
inevitable.... Many bitter tears will be shed, much precious blood will be 
spilled, but we must trust in God's providence, who in His infinite wisdom 
allowed it, that the present suffering will bring much blessing for the future 
to our bodies and souls.* 


In Ljubljana, as in many Austro-Hungarian cities, people's immediate sen- 
timents at the outbreak of the war seemed to have been favourable toward 
the Habsburg cause, and were manifested in large public demonstrations 
and in the overwhelming number of national and Habsburg flags that 
appeared in every window in Ljubljana when war was declared on Serbia. 
It is debatable whether the people were truly enthusiastic about engaging 
in war (even if it was expected to be brisk and victorious); their patriotic 
emotion may well have stemmed from fear of being persecuted under the 
strict absolutist rule. The Austrian Reichsrat had been "prorogued indefi- 
nitely" on 16 March 1914 and the provincial diets were dissolved at the 
beginning of the war. The opportunity therefore existed for the monarchy 
to launch the internal front with the purpose of tracing and thwarting any 
opponents to the state's (war) policy. Slovenian citizens were under par- 
ticular pressure as they were viewed with suspicion simply on the grounds 
of their Slavic origin and their real or potential South Slavic sympathies. 
This led to numerous persecutions, which will be considered in greater 
detail in chapter four. 

Despite the fact that his party fostered South Slavic alignments, the lib- 
eral mayor of Ljubljana, Dr. Ivan Tavéar (1911-1921), joined the enthusiasts 
and greeted the crowd of mobilized men from the balcony of the town 
hall, saying that "they go to fight for the Slovenian nation, since every 
stone of this house speaks loudly that the Slovenians would have long 
been vanquished, had the majestic House of Habsburg not taken them 


*^ A. B. Jeglič, Duhovnikom in vernikom’, in Ljubljanski škofijski list IX (1914), 101. 
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under protection". Whether or not he was sincere in his emotions is nat- 
urally contestable, but the fact is that his political colleague, Ivan Hribar, 
recorded the event in his memoir, adding, that during their private con- 
versation at the outbreak of the war, Tavéar had openly admitted that he 
would play a hypocrite.** More than 40,000 people gathered for the occa- 
sion, on which the Imperial hymn intermingled with cheers. The festively 
disposed army also proceeded to show respect to one of the statutes of 
Radetzky in the centre of Ljubljana. Apart from the mayor, the speakers 
included the Reichsrat deputy Josip Pogačnik, Baron Schwarz, Dr. Marko 
Natlačen and Dr. Evgen Lampe. Janez Jereb, the priest from Škocjan near 
Turjak, who was present, noticed that, in the "indescribable moment" of 
intense emotion, people started crying with enthusiasm. The clergy of 
Ljubljana took part in the patriotic performance as well: at its peak they 
solemnly emerged from the cathedral with lit candles and were followed 
by the canons of the Ljubljana cathedral chapter, with the provost hold- 
ing the Sacred Sacrament; he then blessed the soldiers, gathered on the 
square outside the cathedral."" 

One can hardly ignore an unmistakable irony in the writing of Mon- 
signor Tomo Zupan, when commenting upon Dr. Tavéar’s speech to the 
mobilized troops. Under the direction of the municipality, they performed 
a "touching procession and...the clergy's blessing of the conscripts with 
Corpus Christi". Zupan expressed his conviction that the patriotic fervour 
in the mayor's words exceeded all other speeches.* 

The parish chronicles, on the other hand, reveal that in the country- 
side people accepted the news of mobilization with greater dismay; the 
prospect of losing loved ones filled parishioners' hearts with fear and mel- 
ancholy, rather than with joyous patriotic emotions. But the excitement 
and realization that they lived in "interesting times" created among the 
enlisted men an intoxicating atmosphere in which uncertainty was mixed 


8 Quoted in J. Pleterski, Prva odločitev Slovencev za Jugoslavijo: politične razmere na 
domacih tleh 1914-1918, Slovenska matica. Ljubljana 1971, 15. 

84 [, Hribar, Moji spomini II, Slovenska matica, Ljubljana 1984, 104. 

5: Ljubljana boasted two statues of the Field Marshal Radetzky. Although he never lived 
there, Radetzky possessed a castle in park Tivoli, which he had received from Franz Joseph 
in honour of his military achievements. The Field Marshal also owned a manor in TrZié in 
Upper Carniola, where he was known as a great benefactor to the local school and chil- 
dren. Cf. V. Kragl, Zgodovinski drobci župnije Tržič, Župni urad, Tržič 1936, 247—248. 

3€ Cf. J. Jereb, Odmevi prve svetovne vojne v župniji Škocjan pri Turjaku, Župnijski urad, 
Škocjan pri Turjaku 2006, 12, 13. The chronicle's text was selected and transliterated by 
Edo Škulj. 

*' NUK/R, Tomo Zupan, m. 29, Spominji XXV, Ms 1390. 
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with frivolity; moreover, people readily believed that the hostilities would 
be over before the first snowfall. Thus, when the orders for mobilization 
came on 26 July, the first surprise of the villagers in $marjeta went hand 
in hand with the carefree impression of adventure. However, towards the 
evening, recorded the village priest, many conscripts confessed in the par- 
ish church, and the following morning attended Holy Communion prior 
to their departure “to fight the enemy"? While the month of July was like 
"silence before the storm", people in Stara Loka greeted the announce- 
ment of partial mobilization “enthusiastically”, in good faith that they 
would “fight the Serbs to avenge the innocently shed blood” and return 
home in a few months.® The last night, before the enlisted men of Crni 
Vrh nad Idrijo left their homes, was filled with sadness, and there were 
many houses, wrote the priest, in which tears were shed as the men were 
leaving. But in spite of this overwhelming feeling of helplessness, one 
could still see, remarked the priest, that the people were stout-hearted.'" 
In Kropa, in the early morning of 26 July the placards with "partial mobili- 
zation" written on them in bold letters, along with the order to all reserv- 
ists up to the age of 42 to call at the military depot within 24 hours, were 
put up in all public places for people to see: 


Everyone is scared, calling: war! Groups of people get together and read. 
The mayor hurries from one house to another distributing the summons to 
the men... All are bewildered, all upset!...In the morning, men and their 
families gather at the town’s square. Cheering and tears are mixed together. 
At 1/4 to four the enlisted men are taken to Podnart. The rest of us looked 
after them in sadness.” 


Janez Jereb recorded on 26 July that “many men and boys” from Skocjan 
near Turjak were to leave for war the following day, and that there was 
a “great crying” across families. He had informed the people about mobi- 
lization from the pulpit during the well attended Corpus Christi proces- 
sion, and invited all men, who were to depart, to confess. Nearly all came, 
Jereb wrote, and he gave each of them blessed rosary beads. He also prom- 
ised to celebrate mass for the conscripts prior to their departure, while 
comforting them and their families: “May today’s sadness turn into joy! 
Today the church bells bid you farewell: Only a little while and we shall 


88 ‘Kronika Šmarješke fare od leta 1894', Parish Archive Šmarjeta. 

% Več kot tisoč let: Kronika župnije Stara Loka, 206. 

s "Kronika župnije Črni Vrh nad Idrijo', National Museum of Contemporary History, 
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see you again. The bells will be announcing victory, saluting the victors. 
Boys [and] men, dedicate yourselves to Mary, who leads happily!” During 
the early morning mass, all twenty men, ready to depart, received Holy 
Communion and were blessed with the consecrated water.” 

Franc Arnejc wrote in his memoir of the enormous bewilderment on 
27 July that overcame his home town in Carinthia. In his opinion it was 
impossible to describe the sadness of the day: "Those, upon whom the 
mobilization orders fell, are bidding farewell, almost all young men have 
left us. There are sad scenes at the train station: weeping wives and chil- 
dren, weeping parents, brothers and sisters... Only God knows if they will 
ever return.” A mere eight days later he too was amongst the drafted 
men, leaving for the garrison in Celovec (Klagenfurt).% 

The common denominator in these cases was distress — fear in the face 
of the unknown. The day of St. Ana (26 July) was “a dreary, rainy day’, 
remembered Franc Bernik, a priest in Domžale, "yet so important, far- 
reaching and full of destiny." After litanies in the afternoon, an annual 
meeting of St. Mary's society for women was held. As in the previous 
years, on that day the society solemnly accepted new members. These 
were young women, who had only been married during the year, and 
whose hearts "trembled at the thought of separation from their beloved 
husbands". Towards the evening, recorded Bernik, there were touch- 
ing scenes in the church. Men and boys started coming — on their own 
initiative — to confess. Being aware of the dangers, they wanted to be 
prepared, to be of calm consciousness and to be reconciled with God. 
Bernik further testified that it was impossible to describe the moments at 
the railway station, because those feelings could only be comprehended 
by those who had ever been put through the pain of bidding farewell. 
The conscripts sang and shouted with joy, women were in tears. The local 
brass band played for the leaving soldiers from the morning hours, but 
by the evening the music too grew silent, with the last of the bandsmen 
departing for the front.” 


%2 J, Jereb, Odmevi prve svetovne vojne v župniji Škocjan pri Turjaku, 13. 

98 F, Arnejc, Od Dnestra do Piave, Mohorjeva družba, Celovec 1970, 6. 

94 There was also an interesting case of Lavo Čermelj, a young university student, who 
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The fluidity of human emotions, which is difficult to encapsulate and 
decipher in a purely analytical approach, is poignantly revealed in poetic 
terms: "We live a strange life in these times; as if a man were dreaming of 
a fairytale. War with Serbia, war with the world, war with one's self and 
one's soul." 

Yet the Slovenian bishops were unanimous in their belief that it was 
everybody's duty to hold out for victory for there came the honourable 
moment when "people had to give to the emperor what was his, and to 
God what belonged to God." Slovenian priests reguired the people to fulfil 
their patriotic duty, for this was the only way to accomplish their Catho- 
lic duty. Prince-bishop Napotnik laid stress on how "right" it was that the 
emperor declared war on "arrogant" Serbia. The task of the faithful was 
to pray piously for the happy end to hostilities, as well as for the "fatherly 
ruler", who needed their prayers especially at the trying time when war was 
"forced upon him”. The personal “torment” of the aged emperor was meant 
to serve as the basis for national union: “Now all parties in Austria-Hungary 
are inspired by the feelings of unselfish love for our paternal monarch, for 
our beautiful homeland!" The Ilustrirani glasnik even brought to notice 
how the war rejuvenated and invigorated the emperor physically and psy- 
chologically; readers were informed that the noble ruler looked upon the 
development with complete calm, and trusted in a happy end to the great 
struggle. His unwavering faith in the success of the "people's offering" was 
an example to all his subjects." The message wittingly expresses a hint of 
irony — unless there existed a reason for people to rejoice at the prospect 
of being sacrificed on the altar of homeland. 

The Slovenian clergymen in Lower Styria were required to teach and 
comfort people, but it is especially significant, as we shall see in the 
subsequent chapter, that the pastoral instruction urged them to avoid 
“everything that could encourage misunderstandings, suspicions, false 
accusations, bad temper and offence".*» 

In his first wartime episcopal letter prince-bishop Napotnik further 
requested that his priests encourage the faithful to dedicate their “works 
of love”, especially Holy Communion, to God, the mighty helper at the 
time of need." Even children were invited to join the “holy war’ through 


9 NUK/R, J. Cvelbar, ‘Diary’, 31 July 1914, Ms 1053. 
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their daily participation in the Eucharistic sacrifice." On 2 August Napot- 
nik celebrated mass for the conscripted men, leaving for the first battles 
on the Austrian border with Russian Poland, and after the solemn oath he 
reminded the Christian soldiers to take up arms in the fear of God, obedi- 
ence to the emperor and love of their Austrian homeland.” In a pastoral 
instruction Jernej Hafner, who later served in the army as a military chap- 
lain, assured the mobilized men that regardless of the difficulties (maybe 
even doubts) that they would face in combat, it was possible to unite the 
exultant call of God with the summons of the emperor. To reinforce this 
claim he indicated the personal merits of some famous Austrian soldiers 
from history, among whom Field Marshal Radetzky, called the father of 
the Austrian soldiers, held the most prestigious position — undoubtedly 
because of his publicly declared Catholic faith." 

On 26 July, a day after the mobilization orders against Serbia were 
issued, a Eucharistic rally took place in Zaplaz. Most of the 4,000 men, 
who attended it, were from various parts of Dolenjska region (Lower Car- 
niola). Many had to return home early that afternoon, because they were 
obliged to report to their garrison in Ljubljana the next day. Dr. Evgen 
Lampe gave a fervent speech in which he asserted that the Slovenian 
men were setting out on a just war to defend "our holy values, faith and 
homeland". In addition, the orator affirmed that the "Serbian murderers" 
intended to "reach out for the Slovenian land", which was a strong enough 
reason to stand firmly on the side of the emperor in the common fight for 
a "just, Catholic, Austrian and Slovenian cause".^* 

It was important to show that the war had a moral dimension, which, 
from the standpoint of the Church, was crucial when justifying its reasons. 
But the above statement reveals another tendency: people were instructed 
(and induced to believe) that the cause of Austria was also the national 
cause. When the state of siege was declared, the Catholic priests tried to 
present Austria's war as essentially "defensive", by writing that the empire, 
which existed "upon God's and human righteousness", had every right to 
"protect itself from further assaults from arrogant Serbia".^» Weakness, an 
embarrassing condition for a country seeking to preserve the status of a 
great power, was naturally antagonistic to the strength that the empire — 


% "Vojska — Molimo", in Bogoljub XII (1914), 279-280. 
12 M. Napotnik, ‘LXV. Pastirski list’, 640. 
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putting to the test its "vitality" and “vigour” — was desirous of asserting. 
However, a "great misfortune" befell the Danubian monarchy in that "half 
of the world" rose against it: *the Russians, French, Catholic Belgians; all 
against us and our German ally!" 

The Slovenian clergy felt it was important for the army and the civil- 
ians to be reminded of their preparedness to make sacrifices on the basis 
of the ancient principle: all for faith, homeland, emperor. On 9 August 
prince-bishop Jeglič preached to the enlisted men that the emperor was 
calling them to arms "to avenge extremely unjust, long-standing aspira- 
tions to dismember and destroy our beautiful Austria under the sceptre 
of our ancient Habsburg Imperial family; to avenge the sly seduction of 
our youth, leading to betrayal of our homeland and the emperor, yes, to a 
black, disgraceful betrayal!” 

The prince-bishop pointed to the nature of the adversary by calling 
upon the soldiers to “fight against the enemies of God, against the enemies 
of Catholic Austria, the Catholic House of Habsburg". He also identified 
the soldiers' undertaking with honour and holiness, for "justice was with 
them", and so was “God, the Lord of war troops". 

The Serbs were portrayed by the Catholic press as a “criminal nation 
of no culture”, who had instigated war against Austria with their cease- 
less anti-Habsburg agitation," and it was therefore the monarchy’s moral 
duty to take decisive action to assert once and for all its power in the Bal- 
kans. Because of their "Serbophile propaganda", Slovenian liberals were 
presented as “worthy allies of the murderous gang" from Belgrade." The 
Slovenec claimed that everyone (with the possible exception of their lib- 
eral compatriots) wanted to “punish the cynical, evil-doing Serbia, scab on 
the body of Europe, disgrace for the culture of today’s era"." In continu- 
ation the readers learned that Serbia was "the land of Judas"."* Following 
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this line of thought, a Franciscan Father and a distinguished composer, 
Hugolin Sattner, was able to assert that innocent blood, *blood of martyrs 
ran in Sarajevo, when the Austrian eagle awoke. Enough of injustice and 
insult. ... Finally, the emperor has drawn the sword, given to him by God's 
Providence to defend peace. This is a just war. We hope that God will 
bless the arms of our army and humiliate our enemies”."* 

The justness of the war was not in doubt. Furthermore, according to 
the prince-archbishop of Gorica, Dr. Frančišek Borgia Sedej, it contained a 
significant religious component: if Russia and Serbia were to be victorious, 
schismatic Orthodoxy would triumph as well, which would certainly be 
damaging to the Catholic Church in that it would prevent the unification 
of the two Churches for many centuries to come." The Russians had to be 
punished for allying themselves with the murderous Serbs and it was the 
task of the highly cultured Western Slavs to erase this undignified stain 
from the Slavic body." In this light the war exhibited a particularly potent 
character: the conflict received an aura of holiness. The notion of a holy 
war complied with the theological view of St. Augustine who maintained 
that hostility was just when the war was fought out of a love of peace, in 
order to restrain wickedness and to assist righteousness. These were pre- 
cisely the virtues that Austria proclaimed to have gone into the war for: it 
had to be fought to protect the Catholic empire from being dissolved, to 
protect and rejuvenate it for the benefit of all Austrian nations and of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

When justifying the monarchy's decision to engage in an armed conflict 
with Serbia (and Russia), Slovenian clergymen often drew upon the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas Aquinas, thus stating that war was acceptable when uti- 
lized to fight "the external enemies", against whom the state had to defend 
its rights," but also when the need was "urgent and indispensable"? How- 
ever, within St. Augustine's theology the unique aim of war was peace, and 
the only justification of war could be an injustice or wrong on the part of 
the enemy. A just war of aggression had to be carried out by authority of 
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the prince, and it would equally need to have an honourable cause and a 
right intention."? As we have seen in the prince-bishop Napotnik's episco- 
pal letter, the murder of a prince was the worst of sins; the violent death of 
Franz Ferdinand shook the very foundations of the ancient empire “based 
upon God’s grace”. And if that were so, did not the murder in Sarajevo 
create alarming conditions and a convincing enough reason (in the view 
of theology at least) to launch a punitive expedition against the aggres- 
sors? A priest and writer, Peter Bohinjec, made an explicit reference to 
the German Kaiser, when trying to show that the war's cause was "right": 
"Deep Christian feeling of the German ruler and the invariably lively faith 
of the Habsburg family testify that we fight for a good cause - an upright 
cause; and where there is justice, there is God.... We hope that God may 
help us as He assisted King David in the fight against the pagan foes."^ 
The argument that received much attention and application in numer- 
ous sermons was St. Augustine's notion that war was solely a means 
employed by God to chastise and punish the just as well as the unjust. In 
other words, God struck in order to cure people from the modern disease 
of materialism and all the vileness the latter inhabited. The righteous wars 
were interpreted as "a real blessing", “a whip of God”, or “a visitation of 
God”: these are some of the depictions that the clergymen were advised to 
use when explaining the moral meaning of war to their flock. The “arms” 
of the faithful were prayers, participation in the holy sacraments and 
repentance of sins. However, wars were believed to have an educational 
value too: by means of suffering they were to clarify principles, reveal vir- 
tues, and were, as such, a school of “valour”. The theorists believed that 
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Slovenian priests hoped that in the circumstances brought about by 
war, “new religious life"*^ could be accelerated. The task set before them 
was thus to secure religious and moral rebirth — to revive and strengthen 
faith in the lights and shadows of the crisis. "War," maintained a theolo- 
gian, Josip Somrek, in his instruction to the clergy for pastoral work, “lifts 
up morality, awakens consciousness, triggers honourable human emo- 
tions, suppresses selfishness, requires self-denial, supports authority and 
acknowledges obedience"."5 Self-discipline (exercised by virtue of Chris- 
tian belief) was one of the most desired and propagated purities, for it 
was synonymous with physical power and endurance, both essential in 
the victorious conduct of the army. Furthermore, the priests were advised 
to emphasise in their sermons how faith in God makes people consci- 
entiously faithful citizens, prepared for the greatest sacrifices." Some 
theologians maintained that the Great War was a collision between the 
forces of good and evil - this attitude occasionally featuring in dramatic 
speeches like the following: "Believe me, it is not so much about the con- 
flict between the European rulers as it is about Christ fighting with his 
grand army against the army of evil spirit. This is a struggle between jus- 
tice and injustice, good and villainy."" These were the words in which 
a priest, Josip Šimenc, addressed the female members of St. Mary's soci- 
ety, while establishing that the "blessed moment" had come when Christ 
invited people to follow Him under His banner; only if all returned to 
God and voluntarily joined the "spiritual army", would the Lord hear their 
prayers and grant them peace.” To show the immoral state of the Entente 
allies — thereby suggesting that the contrary qualitative category pertained 
to the Central Powers — Peter Bohinjec expounded how the anti-Catholic 
groups were at the forefront of the “rich Englishmen”, in whose army the 
“pagans of today go in partnership with the old pagans from Asia and 
Africa”. Bohinjec also drew on Alexander von Humboldt’s claim that “long 
lasting peace accelerates nothing but the instinct for commerce, vile self- 
ishness, effeminacy, and cowardice; it [therefore] poisons and humiliates 
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the ideals of humanity.""? Simply, war was a tool in God's hands for people 
to renew themselves morally, and to repent.” 

Prince-bishop Mihael Napotnik endorsed the concept, which presented 
the Habsburg monarchy as a victim of vicious activities from abroad, 
while asking for help from the heavenly protectors: “It is horrible how the 
fanatical enemies hate the most famous House of Habsburg. May Mary, 
wonderful protector of Austria, duke of the heavenly army St. Michael, all 
holy guardian angels, and mighty patrons protect and defend the Hab- 
sburgs always."* 

The rhetoric of the priests implies that Austria-Hungary did not act as 
an aggressor; on the contrary, it had to defend itself from the darkness 
of threatening destruction. But were the clergy the only ones employing 
religious language to pin down the reasons for the monarchy's actions? 

The assassination was, so it was claimed by some notable Austro- 
Hungarian politicians, the effect of a larger political conspiracy. In the 
open letter to Richard Bartholdt, a United States representative from Mis- 
souri, Baron Ernst von Plener, a member of the Austrian House of Lords, 
who formerly led the German liberal party, and had served as a financial 
minister (1893-1895), listed his arguments to prove that Germany and 
Austria-Hungary were provoked by the prewar military measures of Rus- 
sia, Britain and France. In Plener's view the Entente Powers were initiators 
of a general war, while Austria's quarrel could have remained (innocently) 
localized without disturbing the peace of the world. The Western allies, 
however, wanted a final showdown for which they had been preparing 
for years. Von Plener stressed that Germany had no war-like intention, 
nor had Austria-Hungary "any war-like propensities; she rather showed on 
repeated occasions a peaceful attitude which was considered by many as a 
sign of weakness."* The notion of weakness, which had to be superseded 
by the demonstration of might, was also in contradiction with “virility”, 
central to the Catholic image of valour. 

According to Count Albert Apponyi, a notable member of the Hun- 
garian Parliament, the responsibility which lay on the Habsburg mon- 
archy was immeasurable — "Providence itself" put the burden on the 
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Austro-Hungarian shoulders to uproot the European menace. Count 
Apponyi went so far as to assert that only through the work of the mon- 
archy's "lawful self-protection" would humanity see the light of a "limit- 
less epoch of peace and tranquillity"; if it did not defend itself, then the 
world would remain under constant threat of war, unless it submitted 
to the "dictates of muscovite tyranny and to all misery" therein implied. 
"Our cause is", continued Apponyi, *the cause of humanity, of liberty, of 
peace, of progress, of everything that men deserving the name of man, 
value more than their lives." 

This reasoning suggested that the major culprit for the outbreak of the 
war was Russia. Apponyi claimed that it was a "disgrace" that such "highly 
cultured" nations as France and Britain became associates of a "gang of 
murderers", meaning, of course, the Serbs. Russia was only driven to war 
because of its “lust for power and expansion". Serbia, on the other hand, 
was nothing but a mere outpost of Russia, thus making *muscovitism" 
responsible for the horrors of universal war. Apponyi also believed that 
with God's help the "power of muscovitism" would have to be broken in 
order to be able to enjoy peace with complete safety." 

From this angle, Austria-Hungary and its ally Germany were set forth 
as benevolent, even innocent, exponents of justice. Moreover, in Germany 
there was not much “peculiar animosity against France”, although there 
was more of it against Britain, where intervention was considered a “piece 
of revolting cynicism”. 

The Hungarian nobleman did not stop there. He believed that there was 
yet another threat to the integrity of the Austro-Hungarian empire, embod- 
ied in the concepts of Pan-Slavism. He warned their proponents that the 
union of Slavic peoples under Russian dominion would bring the former 
“rolling down into the abyss of darkest tyranny and religious oppression”, 
applicable to all not conforming to the Orthodox creed. To the entire 
world, claimed Apponyi, Russia represented the most horrible menace to 
“enlightenment, progress, liberty and democracy; a peril of retrogression 
to several centuries backward, a moral and social catastrophe."*9 


33 A. Apponyi, ‘The Austro-Hungarian Point of View’, in Austrian and Hungarian Nota- 
bilites on the War, n. Albert Apponyi published a slightly modified version of his arguments, 
entitled 'Servia's Permanent Conspiracy and the *Mask Fallen from the Face of Russia"', 
in a pamphlet Austria-Hungary and the War, Austro-Hungarian Consulate-General, New 
York 1915, 3-10. 

34 Cf. A. Apponyi, ‘The Austro-Hungarian Point of View’, 15, 16. 
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In a somewhat similar manner a renowned anthropologist and linguist, 
Wilhelm Schmidt, argued that Russia stood behind the Serb anti-Austrian 
conspiracy: "Russia wants to shut Europe from the cultural Balkan bridge 
and with the physical power of its half-Asian despotism and rigid Ortho- 
doxy over the Balkans hinder the natural evolution as well as the current 
of European history and culture."* 

This argument certainly draws upon the ancient opposition between the 
Western Catholic and Eastern Byzantine cultures. If the latter was in the 
darkness of regression, then the task of the former was to lead it safely 
towards the light of “redemption”. The Catholic Slavs (in the orbit of the 
Western-oriented Habsburg monarchy) thus gained a special charge, which 
could only be realized through the victory of Austro-Hungarian arms. 

According to Schmidt, the mission of the Austrian Slavs was to “tie the 
Balkans with Central Europe; to gain the sympathies of the Balkan Slavs, 
and to prove to them that they are much closer to the Catholic Austrian 
Slavs than the Russians.... The Slavs have to admit that their cultural 
advancement depends on Germans.” But in order to secure its own 
future, Austria would have to provide all of its nations with the opportu- 
nity for a cultural outlet.” 

The Slovenec claimed that the defeat of Russia would bring enormous 
progress to all Slavdom as it would overturn the system of Russian tsa- 
rism, “the greatest obstacle to the Slavic advancement”. Achieving this 
goal, the Western Slavs would finally “become cultural leaders of all Slavs”. 
Because of their participation in the conflict on the side of the Entente, 
the French, who used to think of themselves as “bearers of civilization”, 
had now turned into its destroyers. Inevitably, they too had a significant 
share in the “ruthlessly provoked war” while allying themselves with the 
tsarist Russianism."^ The author of the article further asserted that the 
only real bearers of European civilization in those “days of rage” were 
“the proud armies of Austria and Germany’, and concluded by pleading 
that God “bless their armies”.“" The question, which naturally arises, is, 
whether in reality France had not been forced into the war by German 
aggression? Was the right of the French to defend their borders inferior to 
the self-proclaimed mission of Germany and Austria-Hungary? A further 


37 F, Grivec, ‘Germanstvo, slovanstvo in Balkan’, in Cas IX (1915), 44. 
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dilemma was how Slovenian soldiers perceived enemies whose faith was 
predominantly Catholic. This question will be addressed in the next chap- 
ter, which will focus on the Slovenians' responses to Italy's declaration of 
war on Austria-Hungary in May 1915. 

The rhetoric of the Slovenian Catholic writers and speakers did not fail 
to emphasise the cultural side of the European conflict. From this per- 
spective, the war was interpreted not only as a military confrontation, 
but also as a great struggle for Western civilization against the Eastern 
menace. Austria's cause was, to recall the view of Albert Aponnyi, noth- 
ing less than the cause of humanity.’ There was, however, an important 
trait in the Slovenian perspective. This was epitomized in the desire that 
national rights be recognized by the state, consequently securing Slove- 
nians' (cultural) identity and future existence. This is particularly relevant 
in that culture possesses specific means, such as language, which provide 
people with a primary form of self- and other-consciousness. 

The word civilization appeared frequently in response to the beginning 
of war. It was believed to be threatened, or even destroyed. The apoca- 
lyptic sense of an ending, observed by Samuel Hynes when writing of the 
case of Great Britain, was present everywhere in the accounts of the first 
days of wartime, and this feeling was certainly not absent from the experi- 
ence of Slovenian contemporaries. 

In what appears ironic from the Catholic perspective, laden with anxi- 
ety about the Pan-German (and Lutheran) threat, in Germany too the 
Protestant pastors talked of the collapse of materialism and the recov- 
ery of spiritual realities in 1914. Parishioners were told that materialism, 
brought into their society from the West, was uprooted by God in the 
crisis of 1914, which forced the German people to return to the well of 
their strength, the Spirit. War was elevated into the form of art, a sys- 
tem of ultimate aesthetics in which death was a transforming agent of 
life. (Self)destruction possessed the force of regeneration, of change and 
novelty. The armed conflict was to be understood in metaphysical terms, 
which connoted "German expansion in an existential rather than a physi- 
cal sense", resting on the idea that Germany had to fight a "preventive 
war" against the threatening web of hostile countries surrounding it. The 
"British jealousy" of German wealth (precisely, Weltpolitik, which gave rise 


“2 Cf. A. Apponyi, ‘The Austro-Hungarian Point of View’, 11. 
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to the inauguration of the naval building programme and demanded the 
acquisition of additional colonies) confirmed Germans in their belief that 
struggle was a necessary expression of moral superiority. In the Wilhelm- 
ine empire might was certainly not a mere ethereal phenomenon, but 
was firmly embedded in the abundance of available (military) matériel. 
The employment of the latter was to "test" the vitality of the nation, to 
assert “culture” and “life”. The German Kultur, glorified as a revolt against 
Western dishonesty and envy (but also against Eastern barbarism), was 
to show the “liberating” path towards authenticity and self-fulfillment. 
Britain in particular was attacked as “tyrannical” and was to become the 
most hated of all the enemies. For many clerics, Hoover has argued, God's 
Holy Spirit was equalled with a German Vo/ksgeist." It was therefore said 
that the First World War was a great culmination for German idealism; 
some renowned contemporary thinkers taught that the conflict was the 
‘judgment day” of idealism over materialism, with God, of course, bring- 
ing his judgment from Germany. Through the nation's spiritual resources 
(emanating from the historical treasure of German creative genius) and 
military victory Germany intended to show that the Spirit could conquer 
matter and that it would reign over external banalities. Thus Germany 
seemed to have experienced a revival of belief (albeit in the disguise of 
idealism) and achieved a national unity that some even called a "visitation 
of the Holy Spirit”.° Especially for intellectuals and artists, war meant 
deliverance from the constraint of a mundane reality, from “a dull capi- 
talistic peace”, and created the possibility for spiritual freedom, which 
could only be grasped in the face of death, forcing one to realize the 
immediacy and beauty of life. Furor teutonicus burst into flame, and the 
“holy war” could begin. The day of German mobilization on 4 August was 
described by Gustav Freybe with an unmistakable, one could even say 
pentecostal, zeal: 


When the day of mobilization had fully come, there were Germans all 
together in unity — villagers and city dwellers, conservatives and freethink- 
ers, Social Democrats and Alsatians, Welfs and Poles, Protestant and Catho- 
lics. Then suddenly occurred a rushing from heaven. Like a powerful wind 
it swept away all party strife and fraternal bickering... The apostles of the 
Reich stood together united on 4 August, and the Kaiser gave this unanimity 
the most appropriate expression: I see no more parties, I see only Germans!* 


45 A. J. Hoover, God, Germany, and Britain, 12. 
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The passage conveys the (apparent) unity of all German people on the 
day the nation was called to arms." But the invocation of God, as argued 
by the clerics, was essential to the unity of the "disciples" — or so, at least, 
theory claimed. 

The Slovenian clergy responded to the assassination of the heir to the 
Habsburg throne by depicting it as a deplorable and sinful act, calling 
for God's righteous punishment of the "godless traitors and rebels", who 
committed the crime. Franz Ferdinand's blood was the innocent blood 
of a “martyr”, but it was hoped, in the language of the Church, that his 
sacrifice and the “personal torment” of the “fatherly ruler” would encour- 
age a much desired unity among the Habsburg nations. The declaration 
of war against Serbia and its Russian ally was therefore just, and people 
were reminded that in the hard time of war they needed to renounce the 
vileness of materialism, and to repent by committing themselves to the 
works of Christian love. While drawing on the teaching of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, the clergy tried to prove that the war was essen- 
tially righteous, but for the following reasons: it was “enforced” upon the 
emperor, and as such, it had a “defensive” nature and was to be fought to 
protect the integrity of the monarchy. 

But the war did not end by the time the first autumn leaves fell on the 
ground. The worst of its rage was yet to come, and with it new challenges 
to the Catholic Church as well as to the people, whose tribulations had 
only just begun in the hot days of July 1914. We shall next turn to Italy’s 
entry into the conflict on the side of the Entente, and the Slovenian popu- 
lar reaction to it. 


“8 Recent studies have shown that this was a mere myth. It was also used in the war's 
aftermath to consolidate the German nation against the "unpatriotic groups" of commu- 
nists, socialists, liberals and the Jews, who all fell in the category of inner enemies of the 
Fatherland, for they "treacherously" stabbed it in the back and were to be blamed for the 
defeat in 1918. Cf. Jeffrey Verhey, Der „Geist von 1914“ und die Erfindung der Volksgemein- 
schaft, Hamburger Edition, Hamburg 2000, especially pp. 335-384. 
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The turning point in the Slovenians' perception of the war occurred — 
after the initial enthusiasm that slowly faded away in the face of the first 
Austro-Hungarian defeats on the Russian and Serbian fronts and growing 
economic difficulties in the rear — when Italy was brought into the conflict 
on the side of the Entente by the Treaty of London’s promises of Habsburg 
territory. For the Slovenians of the dual monarchy, this meant that the 
war might affect their national territory, bringing the reality of warfare 
dangerously close to their everyday lives. 

In the eyes of the Catholic Church, the soldiers confronted an impor- 
tant dilemma. They marched to war against troops whose beliefs were 
predominantly Catholic. What attempts did the Church make to resolve 
this dilemma? The essential themes, which will be addressed in this chap- 
ter, are therefore firstly centred around the questions of the interpretive 
tools — and imagery - that the Church seized upon to explain the nature 
of the Italian foe in 1915, given that he threatened to encroach directly 
upon the Slovenian lands. Secondly, can we trace any distinguishing fea- 
tures in the Slovenian soldiers’ and civilians’ perceptions of the adversary 
“arising” in the west? May we assume that there existed an “anatomy” of 
hatred? This chapter will be divided into three parts. In order to gain an 
insight into the political background to the conflict, the first section will 
be devoted to a short outline of the diplomatic preludes to Italy’s decision 
to wage war against the Habsburg monarchy. The second will examine the 
Catholic Church’s engagement to transmit patriotic zeal to Slovenians, to 
urge them on in defence of their homeland. The third part will address the 
Slovenian soldiers and their attitudes towards the Italians, as recorded in 
their personal accounts in the period immediately after the proclamation 
of war on Austria-Hungary in the so called “Radiant May" of 1915. Do these 
perceptions also reveal their view of faith? 


“Our former ally has shamefully betrayed us, and in a perfidious manner 
attacked us", announced Slovenec on 5 June 1915. The (desperate) hopes of 
the German and Austro-Hungarian empires that Italy's territorial demands 
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could be satisfied by yielding to it parts of the Habsburg land on the west- 
ern frontier, along with other concessions in the Adriatic and in Albania, 
hesitatingly offered by Austria-Hungary, were gone. 

When on 3 August 1914 Italy declared its neutrality, the most that the 
Central Powers — and the contracting partners in the Triple Alliance, last 
renewed in 1912 — could anticipate was that the Italian Cabinet would 
not forsake its posture of non-involvement; at worst, Italy could seize the 
opportunity created by the war to deliver a "stab in the back" so as to 
acquire areas of the Habsburg monarchy inhabited by the Italian-speaking 
population - the Trentino or south Tyrol region, Trieste and its environs, 
to establish supremacy over the Adriatic Sea, and to advance national 
ambitions in the western Balkans, in the Ottoman empire, and in Africa.' 
The Italian irredentist dream of the late 19th century had never lost its 
attractions for its more zealous advocates, who invoked their *divine and 
human right" to claim the *unredeemed towns" across the border in the 
Habsburg monarchy, even where the Italian population" was substan- 
tially outnumbered by Slovenians or Croats and Serbs. The inhabitants of 
Dalmatia were overwhelmingly Serbo-Croat; as a later Italian statesman, 
Count Ciano, put it, only "the stones" there were Italian." Yet the July crisis 
and Italy's omission from any foreknowledge of the crucial events (includ- 
ing the drafting of the German-backed Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to 
Serbia, about which Marchese Antonio di San Giuliano had not been offi- 
cially informed, so as to prevent the — presumably "Slavophile" — Italian 
foreign minister from leaking any information to St. Petersburg or from 
pressing for peace) exposed the feebleness of the country’s claim to be 
a great power.‘ Neither its military merit nor its economic development 
warranted Italy that status. After a brief, triumphant war against Turkey 
in 19-12, Italy fought to regain its breath, and large contingents of troops 


* A. J. May, The Passing of the Hapsburg Monarchy 1914-1918, Vol. I, University of Penn- 
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were still engaged in counter-insurgency operations in Libya.» In May 1914 
Italy held 20,000 soldiers in readiness for the collapse of Ethiopia, whose 
new emperor only called off Ethiopian mobilization after Italy's declara- 
tion of neutrality. To further Italy's problems that year, the military situa- 
tion in Libya deteriorated, seriously questioning the kingdom's readiness 
and ability to fight effectively in the world war. 

The technical and legal basis for Italian neutrality had its origin in Arti- 
cle VII of the Treaty of the Triple Alliance (claimed to have been formed 
for "peace and self-defence" rather than to support "political pan-German 
ambition", both of which arguments presented a successful concept for 
kindling pro-Entente sympathies). In a "just" manner Italy, in the words of 
George M. Trevelyan, refused to interpret the Treaty as "compelling her to 
march to the aid of German and Austrian aggression”.® Instead it argued 
that, if the dual monarchy occupied any portion of Serbia even tempo- 
rarily or improved its position in the Balkans by virtue of war, Italy was 
entitled to compensation in the form of Habsburg territory with an Ital- 
ian-speaking population. Vienna vehemently repudiated Rome’s claim by 
denying any plans to change the status quo in the region. It also became 
clear to diplomats that the kingdom of Italy, whose “nationality” was said 
to be “incomplete and [whose] political independence threatened," was 
open for negotiations. 

Notwithstanding bitter divisions within the nation, with socialists and 
Catholics insisting on neutrality, the Italian leadership agreed that “Italy, 
which was Liberal, United and a Great Power, the Third Italy, the Heir of 
Rome, would have to enter the Great War, somehow, sooner or later"? 
Necessarily, therefore, Italy had to choose as allies those who were most 
likely to win the war, although Luigi Cadorna acknowledged as early 
as 13 August 1914 that Italy’s place in the triple alliance was lost in any 
case; if Germany and Austria-Hungary were victorious, they would show 
no respect for the party that had betrayed them.’ The fear, expressed by 


5 Cf. A. J. May, The Passing of the Hapsburg Monarchy, 173. 
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the Naval Chief of Staff (who had some sympathies for the Central Pow- 
ers) in the spring of 1914, was likewise well founded, for he dreaded the 
prospect of ever having to wage a naval war against Britain, which could 
jeopardize Italian communications with the colonies or even the "loyalty 
of Italy's exposed coastal cities".^ The attraction of strategic partnership 
was effectively ended when the German army was halted on the Marne 
in September 1914. From here on, the decision on when, if at all, to enter 
the conflict was a matter for Italian statesmen. Simultaneously, pressure 
by Berlin upon the Habsburg Cabinet to purchase Italian neutrality by 
appeasing Rome with territorial concessions mounted, and intensified 
in the winter and spring that followed. In the face of Austria-Hungary's 
humiliations on the fields of battle and of its increasing dependence on 
Germany for military and economic aid, the Ballhausplatz was reluctantly 
obliged to yield to the urging of its northern ally; the Habsburg foreign 
minister, Count Leopold von Berchtold, however, still hoped that the Con- 
sulta would be satisfied with cession of the Trentino alone. 

The Italian foreign minister, Marchese di San Giuliano, who was in a 
favourable position to weigh bids from the Entente Cabinets too, spelled 
out his price to both allied camps in several communications, the most 
comprehensive being drafted in late September. His list of wishes to the 
Entente included the Italian-speaking districts of Austria; Albania should 
be parcelled out among its neighbours, whereas Italy would obtain the 
port of Valona and its hinterland. San Giuliano further claimed sover- 
eignty over the Aegean islands, which had been occupied since the war 
with Turkey in 1911-12, and, if the Ottoman empire was dismembered, Italy 
should partake in the spoils. Finally, if Italy encountered troubles with 
Ethiopia, adjoining its African empire, the Entente would be required to 
support Rome.” 

Readily exploiting the circumstances given to Italy by the growing anx- 
iety of the two partners in the triple alliance, feverish diplomatic talks 
with the Central Powers started on 9 December 1914. These were under- 
pinned by strong German and Austro-Hungarian propagandist activities 
to enlighten the Italians about “Entente atrocities’, and by attempts to 
swing the respectable national newspapers behind the interests of the 
Central empires.” Baron Sidney Sonnino, foreign minister in succession to 
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San Giuliano, firmly stated on 4 January 1915 that Italy demanded both the 
Trentino and Trieste. German ex-Chancellor Bernhard von Bülow, who had 
been dispatched to Rome to exert his personal prestige and influence on 
the Italian policy-makers — which was one of the indicators that the Hab- 
sburg monarchy was "kept in being" by German support, took a negative 
stand on Trieste (but would change this stance by 9 May 1915); the most 
that the Habsburg empire would yield was a “generous measure of home 
rule”. Six days later a crown council was convened in Vienna attended by 
the emperor Francis Joseph, Leopold von Berchtold, and the prime min- 
isters of Austria and Hungary, Karl von Stürgkh and Istvan Tisza. While 
Berchtold urged that the Trentino should be ceded, the prime ministers 
opposed - either out of concern that this might affect public morale (and 
inspire Bavaria to reach out for the rest of Tyrol), or for fear of awakening 
Rumania's "appetites" for Hungarian soil (Transylvania)? Franz Joseph 
depressingly said that he would rather “lose everything and die honour- 
ably than accept this revolting robbery”. The emperor ruled the cession of 
Trentino as out of the question; Berchtold, whose diplomacy had already 
given in to the Italian demands, offered his resignation. 

In the spring of 1915 Foreign Minister Sonnino secretly continued negoti- 
ating with the Entente, and for a time also with the Central Powers. Count 
Stephan Burian assumed his diplomatic duties at the Foreign Ministry in 
Vienna in February 1915, and, confident that Salandra’s ministry would 
shortly be overthrown by the followers of the neutralist course advocated 
by Giolitti, offered the Italians compensation in Albanian Valona and in 
the Dodecanese islands. Prince Bülow, reinforced by Matthias Erzberger 
and his valuable diplomatic contacts in Catholic circles, worked assidu- 
ously to keep the kingdom neutral. Worsening the position for Austria- 
Hungary and Germany, the Russian army stood at the gates of Przemysl 
and pushed hard towards Hungary. Both the Holy See and Erzberger urged 
the Catholic dignitaries and politicians to exert their influence without 
delay in order to persuade the Ballhausplatz to meet Italian claims.” In 
the meantime the Italian prime minister, Salandra, was already engaged 
in detailed exchanges with London. The Habsburg Crown Council con- 
vened on 8 March to acknowledge - in principle — its willingness to hand 
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over the Trentino.5 The Consulta dismissed the bid as “quite insufficient” 
and presented its terms on 8 April: apart from the south Tyrol up to the 
Brenner Pass, Italy demanded the districts of Gorica and Gradiška, the 
Korčula archipelago in the Adriatic, and the conversion of Trieste and 
the adjacent area of Istria into an autonomous province. In addition, 
Salandra required a "free hand" in Albania. In his delayed reply of 16 April, 
Burian renewed the offer to cede the Trentino, although not until the war 
was over, but rejected the rest of the Italian demands, and proposed that 
the question of Albania should be resolved in an international confer- 
ence." His efforts were futile. On 3 May the Consulta openly declared its 
withdrawal from the Triple Alliance, and thereby made public its change 
of foreign policy. 

The desire to complete the Risorgimento, backed by intellectuals whose 
propaganda for war as an “idea” penetrated deep into Italian society, 
made Salandra and Sonnino believe that they were the "men of destiny", 
pursuing "national policy" even if it was best described in terms of "sacro 
egoismo”. While the peasants and workers rejected violence, Salandra 
endorsed it with the aim of destroying the Giolittian system, thwarting 
the Socialists and incorporating political Catholicism through war.? For 
various nationalists and patriots, inspired by the (romantic) war philoso- 
phy of their peers in Europe, the struggle for life and death on the battle- 
fields meant a release from the mundane strains of bourgeois existence 
and the sense of failure.? In addition, the entire British empire was in the 
war, a fact which excited the thoughts of the gains that Italy could obtain 
in the Mediterranean as Britain's naval ally. When Gabriele D'Annunzio, 
who had returned from his artistic exile in France to spread the flame of 
interventionism in the radiant spring of 1915, said in one of his speeches, 
"Italy is no longer a pension de famille, a museum, a horizon painted with 
Prussian blue for international honeymooners — but a Living Nation ...", 
his public showed their appreciation in an outburst of applause that 
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lasted for several minutes." The “flamboyant” and “theatrical” poet had 
been mobilized by the pro-war party, and aroused his public by offer- 
ing them fascinating tales of brutality, voluptuousness and Nietzschean 
supermen.” Educated youth in particular frantically absorbed his words; 
the mob, gathering around D’Annunzio to listen to his highly charged ora- 
tions on war - from which Italy was fantastically to emerge as “masterful 
and imperial" —, occasionally delivered in a modernized biblical language, 
readily imagined the nation’s splendid past and the yet greater future that 
would emanate from the bloody sacrifice (as befitted the heirs of Rome). 
Often D’Annunzio took as his themes the martial tradition of Rome, in 
line with which he called for blessing of “those who return in Victory, for 
they shall see the face of a new Rome, its brow crowned again by Dante 
with the triumphant beauty of Italy”. This speech, with an “ingenious” ver- 
sion of the Sermon on the Mount, unleashed passion among his listen- 
ers in Genoa. They sang the Marseillaise, cried out for war, and thronged 
forward to carry the poet away in triumph. Then suddenly, as observers 
described the scene, on top of Garibaldi’s monument, a large poster was 
unrolled bearing the one “magical” word, Trieste.” 

Here an obvious question offers itself: what in fact was the meaning of 
Trieste, which presumably encapsulated the reasoning behind this pas- 
sionate outburst and expressed the fellow-feeling for Italians living across 
the border in Austria-Hungary? 

The imperial city and its prosperous port, “the third entrance of the 
Suez Canal”, with a “polyglot multitude of incomers", was credited by Ital- 
ian nationalists with high emotional and economic value. Yet Hermann 
Bahr described his feelings upon his visit there in 1909 as though he were 
"suspended in unreality"; the city's ambiguous character perplexed the vis- 
itor with the odd feeling of being “nowhere at all”. This highly subjective 
idea was undoubtedly conditioned by the city's very geographic position, 
for — despite its Italian-speaking majority — it appeared hardly connected 
with the body of Italy, but rather more so with its Slavic environs. In this 
regard Bogumil Vošnjak, a Slovenian lawyer and an ardent promoter of 
the Yugoslav cause working in exile in Paris and London during the Great 
War, later predicted a grim future for the city should it be “lost” to the 


^ A. Rhodes, The Poet as Superman: A Life of Gabriele D'Annunzio, Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, London 1959, 144. 

?. C. Seton-Watson, Italy from Liberalism to Fascism 1870-1925, Methuen and Co., Lon- 
don 1967, 350. 

2 Cf. A. Rhodes, The Poet as Superman, 147. 

3 J, Morris, Trieste and the Meaning of Nowhere, Faber and Faber, London 2001, 4. 
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Italian kingdom, in that it would sink into "insignificance" if it were cut 
off from the Slavic interior." The Habsburgs had built the city as their 
imperial harbour, and, connected to its hinterland to the north by roads 
and railways across Slovenian territory, Trieste prospered immensely from 
the trade of Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and much of central Europe. At 
its heyday before the Great War it was one of the world's most important 
ports, a major (cosmopolitan) point of connection between Europe and 
Asia. But the city was not a mere symbol of the empire's commercial suc- 
cess; it was also its declaration that it was a maritime Power, although 
the main base of the imperial navy was in fact farther south at Pola. 
Although Italian statesmen had not shown any desire to annexe Trieste 
in the mid-nineteenth century, opinion changed by 1861. That year the 
author of the “Manifesto” of Adriatic irredentism, Pacifico Valussi, who 
had been against the appropriation in 1848, called for the incorporation 
of the Julian Region in Italy on the ground of “ethnic rights, geographical 
and military reasons, and economic needs”. In (another) contradiction of 
his earlier stance, Valussi downgraded the Slovenians of the Julian region 
to a “race of farmers, unable to become a nation and doomed to go under 
in the Italian sea”. Nonetheless, the separatist movement in the region 
did not gain strength before 1877, which was the year of great political 
changes in the Balkan peninsula, and when the first irredentist societ- 
ies were founded. Their literature was prolific. The Congress of Berlin of 
1878 turned out to be a great disappointment for Italian expectations, and 
the Austro-Hungarian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina aroused a 
further wave of discontent. The irredentism of that period was still rela- 
tively weak; among the foremost opponents of separatist claims was the 
young Sonnino, who idealistically asserted in 1880: “Trieste is the most 
suitable port for German commerce. Its population is mixed, the same as 
the entire population of our eastern frontier. To claim Trieste would be 
tantamount to violating the nationalist principle.””® 

Where are we then to look for the roots of opposition between the Ital- 
ians and Slovenians in the region? The antagonism was, in the opinion of 
Angelo Vivante, solely ethnic. Between 1800 and 1850 Trieste “swallowed” 
Slovenians from the agrarian regions by “the thousands”, and in parallel 
with its economic development set the pace for intellectual progress. The 


2 B. Vošnjak, A Bulwark against Germany: The Fight of the Slovenes, the Western Branch 
of the Jugoslavs, for National Existence, George Allen & Unwin, London 1917, 155. 

3 A, Vivante, Adriatic Irredentism, Tiskarna ljudske pravice, Ljubljana 1945, 5. 
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newly-established Slovenian middle class took the lead in the national 
movement. Economically strong, they lessened Italian pressure on the 
peasants, by establishing the first Slovenian agrarian credit organization, 
and the large properties, no longer an exclusive domain of the Italians, 
were gradually taken over by the Slovenian banks and distributed among 
their fellow countrymen. An important vehicle for assimilation was edu- 
cation, and fierce arguments ensued on the matter of schooling in the 
Slovenian language in Trieste (rather than in the countryside, where Slo- 
venian national identity was less susceptible to Italianization), including 
at university level. Adding to the conflict was the German-Austrian desire 
to counter-balance the progress of the Slovenians, reflected in the bureau- 
cratic policy that sought to strengthen German influence in the region. 
The ethnic conflict in the entire Julian Region was fed by the decline of 
the peasants, and the rise of the middle class (by gaining education the 
individuals of peasant descent were enabled to prosper economically), 
which at the same time reflected the ideological antagonism between "the 
town and the countryside" — the townsmen's (who immodestly regarded 
themselves as "defenders of an ancient Latin civilization") disdain for the 
"simple, ignorant man who speaks a crude, strange language"." Yet many 
of Trieste's elite were Italian only by language and culture, not by ethnic- 
ity; a substantial number of prominent "Italian" townsmen were in fact 
Italian-speaking Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and other minorities, who had 
assimilated enthusiastically with the majority of Italians. In a typical case, 
a successful writer, whose italianitá was never doubted - Italo Svevo -, 
was prior to his national transformation the Trieste Jew Aron Schmitz.” 
The Italian desire to “redeem” Trieste (along with other eastern coastal 
towns) was in fact to deprive it of its own economic basis in the interior, 
condemning the sea port’s commerce by cutting it off from the vital roads 
that led to it.” On the other hand, however, it is also true that, through the 
expansion of German industry and commerce, German merchant houses, 
shipping and insurance companies established themselves in the city. Con- 
trol of Trieste, desired by the architects of the Greater Germany idea in 
1848, became a vital part of the German imperialist Drang nach Osten. 


27 Tbid., 8—11. 
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Alongside their nationalist outpourings, the cries of irredenta and the 
casting of glances to the Eastern shore of the Adriatic could occasionally 
also be deeply poetic. Symbolic of the dreams of Italian irredentism was a 
golden lamp burning night and day before the marble tomb at Ravenna, 
“eternal resting place” of the poet Dante, where five massive figures of 
enchained women on the lamp personified the “unredeemed” Trentino, 
Trieste, Gorica, Pola and Zadar.? 

In spite of some opposition from the Russians, who strove to defend 
Slavic designs in the Adriatic, the Treaty of London had been signed by 
26 April 1915. As Russian Foreign Minster, Sergey Sazonov, who was sur- 
prised to learn of the existence of Slovenians and had little insight into 
the national composition of Dalmatian towns and islands, afterwards told 
desperate Frano Supilo, necessity was "stronger" than emotions.” The last 
Habsburg communication of 9 May still offered Italy the whole Trentino 
district, a small strip west of the Isonzo river, inhabited by Italians, and 
control over Albania, and was ready to establish Trieste as a Free City, 
with municipal autonomy, an Italian university and a free port, although 
within the Habsburg empire. Beyond that, Vienna was prepared to "ami- 
cably examine" Italian claims in relation to Gorica and the Dalmatian 
islands; the execution of any arrangements would be guaranteed by Ger- 
many. Sonnino, however, remained silent. An attempt by the neutral- 
ists to bring Giolitti, whose party held the majority in Parliament, back to 
power, failed. Italy, having renounced the Triple Alliance, started to make 
its final preparations to enter the war. 

That Italy’s political considerations could not be separated from its sense 
of integrity — thereby attributing to the issue the scope of moral consid- 
eration —, was argued by Professor John W. Burgess, Dean of the Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia University, in a letter that he sent to The 
New York Times on 29 March 1915. He expected Italy to remain “honour- 
ably" and "intelligently" allied to Germany and Austria-Hungary, for these 
great countries, in his understanding, entered the war only after they had 


should extend to Trieste, which was its "life question". He advised Germans to "systemati- 
cally immigrate" and populate strategically important places in Austria in order to estab- 
lish Prussophile centres for the spread of Pan-German agitation. Cf. J. E. Krek, Izbrani spisi, 
IV. zvezek, Celje 1933, 216—217. 

* Cf A. J. May, The Passing of the Hapsburg Monarchy, 173. 

2 I, Meštrović, Spomini, DZS, Ljubljana 1971, 75. In his letter to Sazonov of April 1915, 
Supilo claimed that the coastline in question was of vital importance to the Slavs; preser- 
ving it for Serbia would be tantamount to keeping it for the entire Slavdom and Russia. Cf. 
A. Mandič, ed., Fragmenti za historiju ujedinjenja, Zagreb 1956, 171. 
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been provoked by Russia "through her agent in the Balkans", and in conse- 
quence of Russian mobilization. The Dean believed that the "real reason" 
for Italy's neutrality was its fear of Great Britain, which could - through 
its naval power and position in the Mediterranean - destroy the coasts 
of Italy and rob it of Tripoli. Yet, what was more important, if Italy aban- 
doned neutrality and turned its weapons against its current allies, it would 
be a "deed of dishonour so deep and damning" that the professor could 
"never be able to persuade [himself] that she would do it" until it had 
actually happened.** Besides, such a move would be “irrational”. Within 
the Triple Alliance Italy was the Mediterranean power, a fact which could 
only increase Italy's prestige in that victory would enable it to take over 
the African coast of the Mediterranean west of Tripoli as a "colonial pos- 
session". On the other hand, as a member of the Entente, Italy would be 
allocated a mere fourth place in the rankings of naval power and *would 
have no prospect of gaining Tunis and Algiers, or anything else of real 
value”. Furthermore, if Italy wandered astray in pursuit of its own "ego- 
istic aspirations” the “implacable hatred of two such nations as Germany 
and Austria-Hungary” would descend upon it for its “treachery”, and the 
kingdom would be called to account “sharply, decidedly and thoroughly”.3® 
By following the “path of honour”, Italy might gain prestige; but should it 
choose the opposite course, nothing except “dishonour and degradation” 
would befall the treacherous nation. 

Do such moral virtues have a place in the conduct of (inter)national 
politics when the country’s interests are in question? John W. Burgess 
probably thought on 3 May 1915 that Italy had chosen the road to perdi- 
tion. By then the Central Powers were celebrating success in the Darda- 
nelles, where the Entente's attempted breakthrough had been checked, 
and in Galicia, where the Austrians were advancing against the Russians. 
Within a fortnight of its signature, the Treaty of London's promises to Italy 
seemed forfeit. Nonetheless, on 22 May the kingdom mobilized, and on 24 
May it was at war. 


34 The Mephistopheles among Nations, published and distributed by the German- 
American Literary Defense Committee, New York [no date of publication], 7. 
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At this point we arrive at the following questions: what imagery did the 
Catholic Church in the Slovenian lands adopt in order to explain the 
nature of the foe, whose forces were massing on the monarchy's west- 
ern borders? How significant was the Church's role — given the contents 
of religious discourse — in inspiring the people with patriotic fervour to 
defend the country? 

The lead article of Domoljub on 27 May was expressively entitled “Our 
War’, calling Italy's declaration of war on Austria-Hungary most “per- 
fidious” and “beyond precedence” in world history. The state, which had 
become “empowered because of its liaison with Austria”, now stabbed in 
the back its long-standing benefactor. “For years Slovenian people have 
expected it,” but nobody, claimed the author of the article, anticipated 
that Italy’s betrayal would happen at the very moment when “our sons 
and husbands bleed in the fields against the Russians, Serbs, French and 
British”. If the war, which started in August 1914, was described by the 
emperor as the defence of the monarchy, now was the time to guard “the 
Slovenian soil and faith” against the assault from Italy. In a heartening 
manner the article asserted in bold letters that, in spite of the peoples’ 
wholehearted hopes for peace, “our [Slovenians’] war’ had only just 
begun. None of the other enemies exposed their war aims as “shamelessly” 
as Italy, wrote Domoljub, but these, in the newspaper’s view, at the same 
time revealed the very reason which prompted the “avaricious hand” to 
reach out for Slovenian and Croatian land. 

Yet how could the outbreak of hostilities be reconciled with the Chris- 
tian principle of a peaceful unity between the neighbouring nations, not 
least because they were both largely Catholic? Bogumil Vosnjak, who had 
travelled across Italy at the beginning of the 2oth century, recorded in 
his impressions on the Italians and on a Roman tour that in one of the 
city’s coffee houses he had been able to buy a newspaper “with a high- 
sounding name Italia Irredenta”. The unredeemed land, the object of the 
newspaper's sighs and demands, was of course the Slovenian Littoral and 
Trieste; the traveller was then stunned by the obvious signs of disloy- 
alty on the part of Austria-Hungary's ally, which in itself “deserved the 
most serious reproval" on behalf of the Austrian authorities." Moreover, 
while the Lahoni (the derogatory term for Italians) were crying out for 


* B. Vošnjak, Zapiski mladega potnika, Goriška tiskarna, Gorica 1903, 112-113. 
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the *unredeemed lands" in Austria-Hungary, they failed to remember the 
“real unredeemed towns” of Sicily and Sardinia.’ But Vošnjak apparently 
did not take the Italian calls, which fitted well in the fashionably national- 
istic political discourse of the time, too seriously; he thought the “Italians 
were a nation of braggers and boasters"* that acted "childishly" without 
any serious goals to pursue, and were as such most likely benign. 

Nonetheless, at the same time Vošnjak noted the following Italians’ 
self-perception (reflected in many stereotypes): surprising anthropologi- 
cal similarities ostensibly existed between some of them and the Slavic 
people, which even received scientific attention. On the basis of statisti- 
cal data, an Italian sociologist, Niceforo, claimed that the Piedmontese 
people or Venetians possessed specific racial characteristics which made 
them more akin to Slavs than to Sicilians. He was convinced that there 
were two races in Italy, who differed in appearance and particularly in 
nature. While a northern Italian worked assiduously by the sweat of his 
brow, the southerner lazed about in the shade of a fig tree; the former 
loved “practical life”, “sober thinking and facts”, while the latter was keen 
on “foggy illusions of fantasy, imprecision and lofty words”. According 
to Niceforo, the main problem in the south was that people could not 
grasp the importance of discipline as an essential category of any demo- 
cratic form of organization and a precondition for successful economic 
work. Instead they were inclined to live independently, pursuing their 
own interests without any desire to submit to common goals," the point 
being that such a mentality easily led to the undermining of the sense of 
national unity, which was still overpowered by hugely disparate regional 
identities.” 


8 The “young traveller” did not mention any explicit towns but merely meant that they 
were neglected. This was in line with the prevalent view that Italy was a backward country. 
Tourism in Sicily was gradually improving but still primitive. Oscar Browning of King’s 
College, Cambridge, fostered anything but romantic images of the local villagers whom 
he described as “very wretched and degraded”. It was not uncommon for the peasants to 
share their living rooms with pigs and poultry and from time to time even with “an ass and 
a mule". Cf. R. J. Bosworth, Mussolini’s Italy, 24. 
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# Cultural, economic, and political disparities between north and south of the penin- 
sula were immense. These were underpinned by the fact that the Italian language was 
divided into so many dialects that communication was sometimes impossible. The Army 
was one of the institutions that took on the mission of “nation-building,” which was prob- 
lematic due to Italy’s high illiteracy rate — 37,6% nationally, and far higher in the rural 
areas that rendered most of the infantry, which made political instruction difficult. J. R. 
Schindler, Isonzo, 12. 
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In the view of the Catholic Church there was an overarching issue that 
could not be put aside when discussing the political course of modern 
Italy. It was inherently related to the Roman question. The Italian revo- 
lutionary and national spirit, embodied in the "fathers of modern Italy" — 
Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour (who enabled Italy to become more than 
a geographical phenomenon, but whose action was, as emphasized by 
Catholic interpreters, supported by European Freemasonry), was primar- 
ily directed against the temporal and spiritual power of the Pope.^ The 
modern understanding of the state differed radically from the Christian 
perspective, in which the ruler's secular power descended from God (the 
source of social rule, expressed in nature and in natural ethical laws). The 
latter conception held that harmony between social order and freedom 
was only possible when social laws were compatible with divine laws. 
From another point of view, German idealism presented the modern State 
as an absolute idea, absolving the sovereign from any responsibility to a 
Christian (personal) God, but holding him accountable instead solely to 
the citizens (in that manner transferring God's absolute "attributes" to the 
nation). The Italian revolutionaries, who had continuously called on the 
Italian people to revolt against the existing order until the peninsula was 
unified in 1861, therefore committed a "great sin, a national sin"^ in the 
eyes ofthe Catholics, which ultimately materialized in the seizure of Rome, 
the Papal See and the centre of Catholicism, on 20 September 1870.5» 


* The Protestant stance towards the Pope played a significant role in gaining British 
support for Italian unity, especially amongst tories who did not otherwise approve of the 
nationalist cause. As A. J. P. Taylor further asserted, the same feeling was present later 
when the British decided to favour Protestant Prussia against Catholic Austria and even 
against France, which was a kind of combination of Catholicism and atheism, "both dis- 
tasteful to Protestant tories". Cf. A. J. P. Taylor, The Struggle for Mastery in Europe 1848—1918, 
Oxford University Press, Oxford 1971, 87. 

4 A, Mahnič, Več luči!, Jutro, Ljubljana; Branko, Nova Gorica 2000 (facsimile of 1912), 
271. Cf. also A. Ušeničnik, Sociologija, Katoliška bukvarna, Ljubljana 1910. 

45 On 19 September 1870 General Cadorna (father of General Luigi Cadorna, Chief of the 
Italian General Staff from 1914 to 1917) started shelling the “eternal city" and conquered it the 
following day (the French troops had retreated from Rome after the defeat in the Franco- 
Prussian war). It took more than four hours of cannonading to breach Porta Pia. Only then 
the defenders, in compliance with instructions of the Pope, who had spent the thundering 
hours composing a charade on the word tremare, ceased fire. Cf. S. W. Halperin, Italy and 
the Vatican at War: A Study of Their Relations from the Outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War to the Death of Pius IX, Greenwood Press, New York 1968, 60-61. Before that fateful 
day Rome was described as a picturesque city of artists, which did not imply, however, 
that its streets were free of crime and bad smells. A great deal of romanticism was gone, 
claimed Vošnjak, when after 1870 Rome became a capital with a modern administration. 
Cf. B. Vošnjak, Zapiski mladega potnika, 122. For more on the issue of the Roman street 
violence see Daniele's Boschi's essay ‘Homicide and Knife Fighting in Rome, 1845-1914’, 
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^We do not hate the Italian nation," asserted Fr. Hugolin Sattner, poi- 
gnantly revealing the arguments, which would serve as the basis for fur- 
ther theological debate on the issue: "they are Catholics like we are, and 
therefore our brothers in Christ; we do not hate the most melodious Ital- 
ian language; nor do we hate the Italian land, admittedly the most beauti- 
ful garden of Europe. But we are repulsed by the principles upon which 
the Italian state has been made, and on which it is being governed." Satt- 
ner then drew upon Immanuel Kant's idea that all wars were "essentially 
religious, and indeed," the Franciscan father acknowledged, *on the one 
hand we are struggling against Orthodoxy, while on the other we are at 
war with Freemason godlessness".*9 

To what extent, then, did the Church help create the image of an Italian 
foe? On 24 May, prince-bishop Napotnik of the Lavant diocese issued an 
episcopal letter, in which he announced that the new enemy "had arisen" 
against the monarchy. What “hurt” all “patriotic Austrian hearts" even 
more, he stated, was that the enemy was their assumed “friend”. Napot- 
nik was especially keen to elaborate on the relevance of the date of Italy's 
declaration of war, which coincided with the “very high feast day of Pen- 
tecost”, evidently indicating the anti-religious intention of Italian designs. 
With Italy in the war, the monarchy found itself “surrounded by enemies" 
(thus implicitly presenting its position as that of a victim), but the prince- 
bishop asserted that “the eye of God would keep vigilance on justice, and 
God's finger should avenge every damage it may sustain."* 

The biblical metaphors, which in the context of war bore the imprint of 
both religious and patriotic sentiments, were utilized to advance the grav- 
ity of Italy's decision to wage war on the side of Austria's enemies: "In the 
same way as Joshua, who called upon God when the people of Israel were 
encircled by hostile nations, our ruler of deep faith is asking the Almighty 
to bless our banners and take our righteous cause under his merciful pro- 
tection." Napotnik ordered all priests ofthe diocese to continue praying the 
precationes de tempore belli, and that in all parish and monastery churches 
a prayer? was to be said at high mass for the Habsburg emperor, the army 


in Men and Violence: Gender, Honor and Rituals in Modern Europe and America, ed. by 
P. Spierenburg, Ohio State University Press, Columbus 1998, pp. 128158. 
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and homeland. A particularly solemn celebration was announced for 1 
June in honour of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Prince-bishop Jegli¢ anxiously recorded in his diary on 25 May how “hor- 
rible" it was to learn the news about Italy’s declaration of war two days 
earlier. He feared that the “liberal and anti-Catholic” Italian government 
entered the conflict on the side of the Entente with the sole intention of 
destroying the Habsburg monarchy, which “is and because it is Catholic”, 
thereby “completing [the] Risorgimento against Austria”. The bishop was 
at the same time pleased that children especially, whose “innocence” was 
meaningfully understood as a channel of God's grace, liked to pray and 
receive Holy Communion once or twice a month.” It was believed that 
children’s “purity of heart” captured God’s favour and assured heavenly 
protection for those that they prayed for. 

In like manner Valentin Oblak in Kropa wrote on 23 May: “Today on 
Pentecost Italy too declared war on Austria. ... This is the work of Freema- 
sons, God help us and Mary!” The following day the “name day of Mary of 
Help” was celebrated; according to Oblak, “enormous crowds” of pilgrims 
gathered in Brezje to pray to the Virgin Mary to intercede with God for 
help in “those days of great distress". 

Writing about the atmosphere in the village of Črniče in the Isonzo 
area several days before Italy’s declaration of the state of siege, as the 
local men, called to arms, were preparing to leave, the priest Alojzij Novak 
could not conceal his emotions: "I shall never forget the day of 2oth May. 
Men and boys were bidding good-bye. There was a dinner party at [a vil- 
lager's] yard. They invited me with the chaplain. [Beforehand] the men 
had gathered in front of the vicarage, made a circle and sang some war 
and farewell songs. There were more than 50 of them. After dinner I gave a 
speech. Since I was certain that Italy was going to declare war on us, it was 
easy to make them enthusiastic, because they were to fight for our homes, 
our families, and the beautiful Slovenian land. The chaplain distributed 
holy medals among them, and they all came to confess in the evening. 
On the following day, 21 May, I celebrated mass for them at 4 a.m. - the 
church was packed. I gave them Communion prior to their departure for 
Gorica. Out of 57, who were summoned, 7 were not confirmed, all others 
went to Styria. God be with you, my beloved!"* 


4 Cf. A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 25 May 1915. 

5 S. Likar, Valentin Oblak, Kronika Župnije Kropa 1914-1918", 239. 

5 Župna kronika Črniče’, Parish Archive Črniče. With thanks to Mag. Renato Podbersič, 
who sent me the transcript of the original chronicle. 
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A few days later he recorded in the parish chronicle that he had become 
aware of Italy’s declaration of war in a rather “peculiar” way: “On 23rd May 
we celebrated the feast day of Pentecost and I offered mass as per old tra- 
dition in Vitovlje. On the Pentecost Monday I saw a great fire in Furlanija. 
There were fires near Romans, Ronke, Tržič, Ločnik, etc. In the morning 
strict censorship in the newspapers concealed the tense atmosphere 
between us and the traitor — Lah" — but we all felt there was something 
in the air. The trenches were dug on mounts Nanos, Caven, Otlica — at 
first [the Army] thought of setting up the defence lines there. The river 
banks along the Isonzo are temporarily fortified". But strangely, he added 
retrospectively, after five weeks the Italians had still not crossed the 
Isonzo." 

Immediately upon Italy's entry into the conflict, Jeglič sent a circular 
to the priests and faithful of his diocese, encouraging them to pray even 
more ardently to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and to "our mother Mary, Help 
of Christians," whose feast day the Catholics celebrated on 24 May. He also 
called on the young men (17 to 19 year-olds) to join the "guards" across the 
country under military command, enabling the elder youths and men to 
go straight to the battlefield. The prince-bishop expressed his sympathies 
with the sacrifice that parents were asked to make, but in a reassuring 
tone he justified the demand in that "the homeland was calling, which 
was put in the greatest peril; the emperor was calling, and so was God". 
Furthermore, the circular stated that "Italy attacked Austria, because it is 
Catholic and the only still strong defence of the Holy Father and of the 
holy Catholic Church". Jeglič plainly expressed his view that this was "the 
reason why Freemasons" wanted to see the monarchy's downfall, while 
exposing the adversaries as "the apostates from God and enemies of Jesus". 
Slovenian parents were therefore asked to bring God "this sacrifice", and 
allow their younger sons to become Freischiitzen ( francs-tireurs). The 
prince-bishop Jeglič also implored people to offer generous loans to the 
state. According to the prince-bishop's observation, it was highly signifi- 
cant that the beginning of the war coincided with the feast of "Mary, Help 
of Christians", on which day the Catholics commemorated the Virgin's 
"exceptional aid" given throughout the centuries to defend her devotees 


= Lah, Lahi was the most frequent expression with the pejorative undertone used for 
an Italian or Italians by the Slovenians. The other deprecatory names that the Slovenian 
soldiers regularly attached to the Italians, were “polentarji” (meaning, people who eat 
polenta) and “makaronarji” (people who eat macaroni). 

$ Župna kronika Črniče’, Parish Archive Črniče. 
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against the enemies of the Christian name: "Let us hope, firmly hope, that 
her powerful intercession will bring famous and swift victories against the 
godless, who declared war on Austria, which is Catholic" 

But a philosopher Dr. Aleš Ušeničnik found the issue of Freischützen 
far more controversial. He argued that international law guaranteed the 
“peaceful inhabitants complete safety of life and possession"; in case of 
the enemy's occupation of the land, the resistance of civilians could duly 
result in "failure and great misfortune". Moreover, how should the simple, 
badly armed and militarily unskilled people (whose action could be legiti- 
mate according to "natural law", if called upon by a representative of the 
proper authority) fight modern armies, employing cannons and machine 
guns? Ušeničnik believed that an armed resistance against the enemy 
would be "suicidal" for the nation, and drew attention to Germany's occu- 
pation of Belgium as well as to the episcopal letter, entitled Patriotism and 
Endurance,” which Cardinal Mercier, archbishop of Mechelen, issued on 
1 January 1915. The German advance through the territory of neutral Bel- 
gium in August 1914 was delayed due to difficulties with transport forma- 
tions as well as to the resistance offered by the Belgian army. The Belgian 
Ministry of the Interior, however, informed the population by poster that 
resistance was permitted only by the army, the Garde Civique, or detach- 
ments of volunteers with a distinctive badge, under a responsible officer, 
and openly bearing arms. Actions by isolated individuals were forbidden. 
Even though civilian resistance was unlikely, at the onset of operations 
numerous towns, villages and hamlets were razed by the German army 
owing to claims of francs-tireur sabotage. The German army's fear of them 
derived from its experience in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. At the 


5 A. B. Jeglič, Okrožnica duhovnikom in vernikom ljubljanske škofije, 24 May 1915. Parish 
Archive Banja Loka. 

5 Over 95% of Belgium was occupied by the Wilhelmine Reich. Only a small strip of 
land in Flanders remained free, and the Belgian king with the government ruled from 
there. In the renowned pastoral letter Mercier recommended the faithful to abstain from 
hostile acts against the enemy, while having a due respect for the occupying power and 
the regulations imposed on them so long as they did not interfere either with liberty or 
conscience, or offend their patriotic feelings. On the other hand, the cardinal solemnly 
affirmed that this power had no legitimate authority, and that the Belgian people were in 
result in the “innermost of their souls” not bound to show such a rule esteem, loyalty or 
obedience. The only legitimate power in Belgium, maintained Mercier, belonged to the 
king, his government, and the elected representatives of the nation, who alone rightfully 
enjoyed the people’s affection and submission. Cf. D. J. Mercier, Cardinal Mercier’s Own 
Story, Hodder and Stoughton, London 1920, 45. 

5 Cf. A. Ušeničnik, Izbrani spisi, V. zvezek, Ljubljana 1940, 146. The paper was first pub- 
lished in Čas IX (1915), 74-88. 
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time a large body of the French population enthusiastically responded 
to a war of guerillas. Sharpshooters were hunted down mercilessly by 
the German troops and treated as murderers, whether they were real or 
merely suspected culprits.? In 1914 there were testified cases of horrific 
German reprisals against civilians, including priests, older men, women 
and children, accused of possessing arms, or signalling to the enemy or 
firing at German soldiers. Tales emerged of widespread pillage, rape by 
invading soldiers, as well as of murder and mutilation by civilians. The 
most notorious were the systematic destruction of Liége, Leuven and 
Dinant, but elsewhere too looting and burning of houses became frequent 
occurrences. The inhabitants were taken hostage, used as human shields 
against the Belgian and French armies, and massacred en masse in the 
widespread fury at the “alleged” francs-tireurs in the invaded areas. Civil- 
ian deportations were an unmistakable feature. Such hysterical reactions 
on the part of the exhausted and demoralized German soldiers was the 
result of military and psychological factors: panic and “friendly fire” inci- 
dents magnified fear of “treacherous” civilians, believed to be leading a 
"People's War"; when this fantastical self-suggestion (delusion) was dis- 
seminated throughout the army, the destructive power turned from reac- 
tion into pre-emptive action.® 

It should be noted, however, that the complex issue of francs-tireurs had 
been the cause of much concern to prince-bishop Jegli¢. On 27 January 
1915 he recorded in the diary that he had received a visit from an Austrian 
officer who requested that the clergy in Carniola assist the army in form- 
ing the Freischiitzen units under military command. The official provision 
envisaged their being employed for the defence of the military district of 
Gradec (Graz) I? Jegli¢ doubted that the inexperienced young men of 17 
could be useful in defending the state (let alone in stopping an advancing 
army). He also feared that the youths’ armed resistance would be “mor- 
ally destructive” for Slovenians. Jegli¢ decided to consult Evgen Lampe, 
who acted as an intermediary with Ivan Šušteršič at the prince-bishop's 
reguest. Several days later Jeglič wrote in the diary: "I must do some- 
thing, but remain careful"." He decided to dispatch the provision about 


9 Cf M. Howard, The Franco-Prussian War, Macmillan, New York 1962, 250, 251. 

5 For a detailed analysis of German violence against the civilians in Belgium and 
Alsace-Lorraine in the first two months of war, see J. Horne and A. Kramer, German Atroci- 
ties, 1914: A History of Denial, New Haven-London 2001, especially pp. 10-139. 

5 ‘Izvod iz določb o ustroju in uporabi c. Kr. prostovoljnih strelcev’, Parish Archive 
Banja Loka. 

6 A, B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 5 February 1915. 
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the structure and use of the Freischützen along with his own instructions 
about the matter to the diocesan priests, although in the accompanying 
letter Jeglic insisted that the issue should not be made public under any 
circumstances.” Jegli¢ having raised it in a consistory meeting, a canon 
of Ljubljana Cathedral, Andrej Kalan, subsequently approached him pri- 
vately and vehemently objected to the idea of any interference by the 
Church in such a delicate political matter, because it could badly “dam- 
age the respect” which the institution enjoyed among the people. Harm 
was all the more likely, argued Kalan, because life in the countryside was 
much harder due to the shortage of male labour, while it could likewise 
be “dangerous” to allow the young men to be placed directly “under mili- 
tary jurisdiction"." For who could guarantee the prince-bishop that in the 
circumstances of war the (under-age) boys in arms would not be sent to 
the front? Two days later Jegli¢ travelled to Gorica, where he presented 
the case to the prince-archbishop Sedej and the bishop of Trieste, Andrej 
Karlin. Both advised him to remain “passive” in the matter; in addition, 
Jeglié was surprised to learn that the bishops of Gorica, Trieste, Salzburg 
and Celovec (Klagenfurt) had received no calls to take part in the recruit- 
ment of the Freischiitzen.® 

The episode with the francs-tireurs in Carniola was short lived, as the 
response was limited." The idea of partisan volunteer units, who would 
fight against the enemy after the occupation, was effected in Tyrol, and the 
army command envisioned the same formations in other lands along 
the Italian border. The major concern of the state, however, related to 
the "reliability" of the Italians living in the region, as well as of the Slove- 
nians in the Littoral, who had apparently shown some readiness to make 
an alliance with the Habsburg Italians that would unite the two peoples 


S. Tbid., 13 February. The circular (št. 11/pr.) was labeled "strictly confidential" and sent 
to the diocesan priests on 16 February, Parish Archive Banja Loka. 

S A BB. Jeglič, Diary', 13 February 1915. 

55 [bid., 15 February. 

ê In Šmartno in Upper Carniola only one person considered joining the volunteers, but 
then withdrew. The clergy too was largely uninterested in agitating for the Freischützen; 
on 5 March 1915, Vzajemnost, a publication of the Carniolan priests, refused the idea of 
such paramilitary units, claiming that these would be clearly understood by the enemy as 
"francs-tireurs". This publication was then confiscated by the state. Cf. J. Pleterski, Dr. Ivan 
Šušteršič, 1863-1925. Pot prvaka slovenskega političnega katolicizma, Založba ZRC, Ljubljana 
1998, 332. On 23 March Jeglič noted in his diary the unwillingness of the priests to partake 
in the initiative. They were certain that they would lose people's trust through any agita- 
tion for the Freischiitzen, which also shows people's aversion to war, and conseguently to 
the state. 

65 J. Pleterski, Dr. Ivan Šušteršič, 331. 
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"under all circumstances"." When in the spring of 1915 tension grew in the 
Habsburg monarchy due to the uncertainty (or, indeed, expectations) as 
to Italy's further (military) actions, Šušteršič wrote a circular to all munici- 
palities in Carniola, urging them to be prepared in case the "faith-breaking 
enemy" intended to "touch upon our beloved land". The threat of Italian 
penetration into Carniola was considered with great seriousness. Already 
in November 1914, in a conversation with Dr. Ivan Tavčar, Šušteršič gath- 
ered that in the case of war with Italy, its army could reach Ljubljana in 
four days.® The provincial committee decided to support and accelerate 
the action of recruiting, and asked all municipalities urgently to “mobi- 
lize” as many young men as possible so that they would be willing to join 
the volunteer units. The circular stressed that these young men would 
only be “recruited permanently” in case of the enemy’s penetration into 
the interior." In the circular of 4 June 1915 Šušteršič required all individu- 
als to do all they could for the "common good" in enduring the difficul- 
ties of the war, which had been started by the "faithbreaking, hereditary 
enemy” in his “cynical greed for foreign property".*? It is of interest that a 
mere three days later the head of Carniola issued a new circular to all Car- 
niolan municipalities, stating that, following the outbreak of the war with 
Italy, conditions in the country *had changed substantially". The provin- 
cial committee therefore announced its inability to carry out the task of 
recruiting the free shooters within its own range of activities, and stopped 
the process. The prospective volunteers were instead directed to the high 
command of the imperial and royal Freischiitzen in Ljubljana.” 

Military authorities in Carniola looked upon Suster&ic's involvement in 
the action with a certain mistrust; his proposal that the language of com- 
mand in the Freischützen units would be Slovenian, and that the young 
recruits would wear Slovenian national emblems, was not received well by 
the army, not unresponsive to German nationalist feelings. Yet Šušteršič's 


56 Thid., 332. 

7 Cf. I. Grdina, Od rodoljuba z dežele do meščana, Studia humanitatis, Ljubljana 1999, 
160, 161. 

8 NSAL/ZA Moravče, fasc. 40, Okrožnica št. 559/pr., dated 14 May 1915. Cf. also Okrožnica 
št. 8282, dated 19 May 1915, which was addressed to mayors in Carniola to instruct them 
on how to act on the possible occurrence of the Italian occupation, Parish Archive Banja 
Loka. 

& NŠAL/ŽA Moravče, fasc. 40, Okrožnica &t. 8900, dated 4 June 1915. 

? OkroZnica št. 684/pr., Parish Archive Banja Loka. The organization work was led by 
Josip vitez Pogačnik, who in 1918 became vice-president of the National Government. 
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eventual reluctance to engage in recruitment convinced the military that 
he had no intention of utilizing the matter for his own political aims." 

How could Italy's action be effectively interpreted in the (official) lan- 
guage of the Church? By drawing on the biblical story of the betrayal of 
Jesus in Gethsemane and the arrival of the promised Holy Spirit to the dis- 
ciples, gathered in the hall of the last supper on the fiftieth day after the 
Resurrection, the clergy could set these “holy events" against the threaten- 
ing shadow of the policy conducted by “treacherous” Italy: 

“This year also a great gust arrived in Vienna from the Italian land on 
the Sunday of Pentecost,” preached Fr. Hugolin Sattner, “and filled the 
hearts of all who dwell in the immense Austria. The fire of exceptional 
patriotism came into every Austrian heart and soul; and [the] nations of 
multi-lingual Austria spoke the same word of indignation, all hearts were 
overflown with the same feeling." 

In a determined tone, as if calling for heaven to become an imminent 
earthly judge, he continued: “The traitor has left us, Judas has walked out 
of the hall," bringing to mind that Italy — as a self-proclaimed “redeemer’” of 
the Littoral — was “eternally ravenous and yearning for our land.... Know- 
ing, that we were attacked from all sides...its duty was to help us. [For] 
ten months it feigned neutrality, but now it has joined our enemies." The 
conclusion was thus clear: "This is a faith-breaking, an unseen treachery! 
Judas has received his gold and silver from our foes and betrayed his 
allies." But everybody knew what happened to the biblical traitor, so the 
last logical (rhetorical) question remained: would not the same fate await 
the unfaithful ally? 

Following this line of thought Domoljub claimed that the new war came 
from the darkness of hell, "rising against the Church of Christ, against 
integrity and real culture.” In consequence of that an “ugly, hideous 
thing” occurred when “the manly word, the king’s signature” was repudi- 
ated, and Italy drifted away in “infidelity’.* Qualities that were, on the 
contrary, truly honourable and desirable, asserted Dr. Ivan Šušteršič, were 
“manly virtues: courage, diligence, sacrifice. We have never been deficient 
in any of these qualities in our land, and we are not short of them even 
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* Cf. J. Pleterski, Dr. Ivan Šušteršič, 333. 
» H. Sattner, 'Pridiga na Viču', in Duhovni pastir XXXII (1915), 484. 
3 Domoljub, 10 June 1915. 
4 Domoljub, 4 June 1915. 
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now..."5 The notion of virility, in this view, inhabited the sense of integ- 
rity, and it was hinted that Victor Emanuel III lacked both. 

The Italian king was presented as a man of an "extremely weak charac- 
ter", which could - perhaps - be still acceptable from the purely Christian 
perspective, had Vittorio Emmanuele not also been seen as an embodi- 
ment of animosity against the Church.” But the Catholic authors main- 
tained that the “daemon”, which inclined the former ally to follow the 
“unjust”, “brigandish” path, was the Italian Masonic Lodge, in that it tra- 
ditionally nourished a “distinctive hatred for the holy Church and all that 
was religious”.” In the clergy's view the Great War — “forced upon old 
Austria and new Germany’, whom their enemies wanted to crush like 
“wolves” that were to devour the “innocent sheep"? — was being fought 
for culture, Christianity and Christian ideals, for the continued existence 
of the “ethical, social and state order".?? 

This is the light in which we can also see an official appeal, issued by the 
district authorities in Carniola, which warned the inhabitants about pos- 
sible Italian spies (or individuals who behaved suspiciously, for example, 
by inquiring about army movements) operating in the country, and who 
should be “denounced to the authorities immediately”. But the appeal also 
contained the following message: 


Slovenians! The struggle that we are fighting is holy! We are struggling, 
first of all, for our homeland, but also for the noble ideals of integrity and 
faithfulness; for the Christian principles, respect for the elder and love for 
the suppressed, all of which [virtues] are unknown to the Freemason Ital- 
ian government. The Italian king, his government and the army are the 
worst opponents of Christianity, the greatest enemies of the holy Catholic 
Church!? 


75 Okrožnica 8t. 8900, dated 4 June 1915, Parish Archive Banja Loka. 

7% Slovenec, 12 August 1915. 

77 Domoljub, 4 June 1915. In 1893 a booklet was published, which explored connec- 
tions (regardless of how unfounded they may have been) between the Freemason ideas 
and those of Slovenian liberals. The Catholic authors believed that the intention of the 
Grand Orient in Italy (and elsewhere) was to destroy the political and spiritual prestige 
of the Catholic Church as the only serious opponent of the Lodge. A number of Popes 
condemned Freemasonry in their Encyclicals: Pope Clement VII in 1737, Benedict XIV in 
1751, Pius VII in 1821, Pius IX in 1864 and 1865, and Leo XIII in the Encyclical Humanum 
Genus of 1884. Cf. A. Sinkovec, Slovenski liberalci in loža: Studija slovenskih verskih razmer, 
Ljubljana 1893. 

78 Cf, Anonimus, 'Zmernost", in Cvetje z vertov svetega Frančiška XXXII (1915), 47. 
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It becomes clear from this account so far that it was faith — as well as 
the Slovenian homeland - that needed protection. The octogenarian 
emperor and the Pope in Rome, a “prisoner behind the Vatican walls", 
were both presented in the Catholic press as "martyrs on the throne", but 
the Slovenian nation, it was said, was devotedly going to fight for them 
both in the "spirit of Radetzky". He "arose" once more, in the same way as 
"our army ascended” to go to war for the emperor, home and faith." In a 
similar vein Frančišek Borgia Sedej wrote in his circular to the clergy that 
the enemies of Catholic Austria were also "enemies of the Holy Church 
and its Head". The prince-archbishop warned the believers of the agita- 
tion directed against the Church, because "ever since the outbreak of the 
war, some hidden elements disseminated slander and lies that Benedict 
XV lent the Italian government many millions of money and blessed the 
arms of our enemies". Sedej ordered the clergy determinedly to reject the 
"devilish attacks" on the Holy Father and to warn believers against such 
views, should they arise in their parishes. The faithful were expected to 
"defend the Holy Father like devoted sons and daughters, since his honour 
was also their honour."* 

The struggle against the dangerous enemy was "honourable", just as it 
was urgent. Not only the soil, consecrated by the "blood" and "suffering" 
of its people, but also the most noble of virtues, nourished by the Church, 
were claimed to be endangered by the adversary, who "disregarded" all 
of God's laws. However, given the exceptional tension of the period, did 
not the seriousness of the moment demand the mobilization of emotions, 
which also meant the excavation of memories of the military accomplish- 
ments of the past? 

The victorious Austrian warriors were called up from history as if they 
could shape the present and determine the future; the emperor's proclama- 
tion "to his nations" was in addition a solemn reminder that Italy was not 
an unknown adversary to them. Moreover, memories of Novara, Custoza, 
and Vis, the "pride" of Franz Joseph's youth, along with the “immortal spir- 
its" of Field Marshal Radetzky, Archduke Albrecht and Admiral Tegetthoff, 
were set forth as “guarantors” for Austrian success in the Great War. The 
image of "father" Radetzky, mounted on a horse with rosary beads in his 
hands, readily appeared on the propaganda postcards and on the front 
pages of Catholic journals. *Radetzky's spirit lives on in our army leaders", 
the headlines read optimistically, prophesying that the "foreigner", raven- 


* Cf Domoljub, 27 May 1915. 
% ACAG, fondo Sedej, Okrožnica dušnim pastirjem št. 1855/1915, 15 June 1915. 
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ous for "the beautiful Slovenian land," would have to retreat in disgrace: 
"Our brave and admirable soldiers will answer the hideous enemy with a 
fair struggle and courage. A Slovenian is not leaving his land alive; he will 
defend it to the last breath!" 

On 13 June a procession for victory and a happy end to the war was 
held in Ljubljana in the presence of the Provincial President Schwarz, 
Court Councillor Count Chorinsky, provincial bureaucrats, teachers and 
military officers, as well as Dr. Lampe, Dr. Pegan and Matija Zamida, who 
represented the provincial government. The attendance was enormous: 
10,000 people walked in procession along with soldiers, who “bare-headed 
prayed piously". In his sermon prince-bishop Jegli¢ fervently expressed 
his conviction that, in the midst of all the desolation, Mary would hear 
the people's plea for the victory of Austrian arms and that she would 
give Catholic Austria such peace as was desired by its nations. Jeglič con- 
cluded his homily with a prayer for the cessation of hostilities, followed 
by sung litanies.^ 

Hopes for the political restructuring of the empire were seemingly only 
dormant in the uncertain tides of war.* On the first anniversary of Franz 
Ferdinand’s death the Slovenec meaningfully reminded its readers that 
the heir to the throne, “the hope of Yugoslavs”, was murdered, because 
he had intended to “make his peoples invincible” by enforcing constitu- 
tional reforms. Even though he was gone, the article claimed, his “spirit 
was still alive”; his Yugoslav nation in Galicia and along the Isonzo “qui- 
etly, with suffering and death” searched for life for the Austria of Franz 
Ferdinand. In this account the Archduke was brought forth as an ideal 
to the “Yugoslav fighters” who were willingly “shedding blood for Ferdi- 
nand’s love” and could not leave the battlefields until the testament of the 
assassinated heir was given life." It is, of course, a matter of doubt how 
much the fighters really desired to "sacrifice" their blood for the presumed 
ideals of the deceased Archduke. The unresolved (and disputed) political 


83 Tlustrirani glasnik 41 (1915), 483. 

54 Slovenec, 14 June 1915. 

55 Representatives of the Slovenian and Croatian Catholic clergy presented a Memo- 
randum (dated 4 April 1915) with the Pope Benedict XV. It intended to inform the Head of 
the Church of national claims of Slovenians and Croats, envisaging two options of future 
developments: in case of Austro-Hungarian victory the Memorandum suggested the uni- 
fication of all Slovenian and Croatian lands under the Habsburg ruler, in that manner 
advancing Catholicism (while becoming superior in strength and number over the Ortho- 
dox Serbs); the other option predicted “an independent Yugoslav Kingdom”, should the 
Habsburg empire dissolve after the world war. 
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issues in the dual monarchy were burning beneath the seemingly calm 
surface (under a non-parliamentary regime of repression), monitored by 
the semi-absolutist military rule. But the mounting dictatorial pressure of 
military circles and the nationalist voices of the German parties (which 
believed the war was fought against Slavdom, and to whom the entry of 
Wilhelmine Reich into the world conflict seemed to be a *definite guaran- 
tee" of de facto supremacy in Austria)," combined with the Italian threat 
of territorial acquisitions at the expense of the South Slavs, deepened 
the national concerns of Slovenian (and Croatian) politicians. It should 
be mentioned that two weeks before the anniversary of the Archduke's 
death, the Croatian Sabor convened in Zagreb for the first time during the 
war, and was also attended by Dr. Janez Evangelist Krek, whose presence 
could not but have political overtones. Deputy Zagorac of the Starčevič's 
Right Party, whose talk was met with a warm response, believed that the 
monarchy could not be preserved through trialist reforms (either in the 
north or south), but only by federalist restructuring following the example 
of the German Reich. He also reminded the listeners of Šušteršič's sen- 
tence from before the war, that "Slovenians and Croats were to seek their 
political future together — or die together". It is likewise interesting that 
in June 1915 the Pure Right Party issued a document which called for an 
introduction of a military commissariat in Croatia. The matter should be 
viewed in conjunction with Krek's concepts of the "greater-Croatian" solu- 
tion to the Yugoslav conundrum and the conversation that he held with 
Evgen Lampe.*? At the occasion Krek described the provincial committee 
as a mere obstacle and suggested that the provincial palace be ceded to 
a military commissioner. In his view only the army could obtain the uni- 
fication of Slovenians and Croats. Furthermore, Krek was convinced that 
Stürgkh would fall from power in a few weeks in order to be replaced by a 
military figure from the circle of late Franz Ferdinand. As stated by Krek, 
contacts with that person had already been established, but to Lampe's 
provocative inquires about the actual form of the envisaged state Krek 


87 L, Valiani, The End of Austria-Hungary, 76. 

S Cf. A. Rahten, Zavezništva in delitve: razvoj slovensko-hrvaških političnih odnosov v 
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the adherents of Dr. Janez E. Krek (supported by Dr. Anton Korošec) and Dr. Ivan Šušteršič 
in the Slovenian People’s Party. 
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forthrightly replied that the only essential matter was to achieve political 
union with Croats. His unfaltering preparedness to "sacrifice" the Styrian 
and Carinthian Slovenians was a clear evidence of Krek's uncompromis- 
ing Yugoslav idea and lay at the core of his political disagreement with 
Ivan Šušteršič." 

In August 1915 newspapers reported that the "godless enemy" had 
destroyed the famous monastery and basilica on Sveta Gora, and sev- 
eral weeks later shelled the pilgrimage church of the Virgin Mary on 
Svete Višarje. Although the "dwellings of God", built by Slovenians, were 
destroyed, it was hoped that the enemy could not break through the "for- 
tress of Mary", who was urged to protect her people against all evil." In 
order to mark the emperor Franz Joseph's birthday, one of the most sig- 
nificant religious gatherings took place on 16 August. Dr. Ivan Šušteršič 
organized a massive national pilgrimage to the shrine of Mary of Help in 
Brezje. The celebration commenced at 10 p.m. with the Roman proces- 
sion, led by the prince-bishop Jeglič, and was attended by many members 
of the Slovenian intelligentsia as well as by leading politicians. Report- 
edly, around 15,000 people gathered at the basilica. On its front stood the 
inscription “1830 — FJ.I. — 1915", above which was placed the emperor's 
illuminated statue. The latter was "looking directly" towards the Italian 
front, whence resounded heavy explosions that mixed curiously with the 
tranguil singing of the pilgrims. After the procession the Holy Body of 
Christ was displayed on the altar for the rest of the night, while the priests 
celebrated up to a hundred masses by noon the following day, praying to 
the Virgin to protect Austria from danger and "give victory to our heroes". 
On the morning of the 17th, Dr. Evgen Lampe delivered a sermon in the 
church, while the people outside the basilica listened to a speech by 
Dr. Anton Korošec. The pilgrimage was then brought to a close with a 
solemn pontifical mass celebrated by the prince-bishop. As he expressed 
his gratitude to Šušteršič for the organization of the pilgrimage, the latter 
asserted that the aim of the event was to show the loyalty of the Slove- 
nians to God and the Habsburg dynasty. It concluded with the people 
loudly cheering the emperor.” 


% Cf. I. Grdina, Od rodoljuba z dežele do meščana, 162-167. 
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The enemy apparently knew nothing of “holiness”. In the four battles on 
the Isonzo in 1915? the Italian shelling ravaged the landscape and towns 
along the frontier; between 10 November and 5 December Gorica was sys- 
tematically being destroyed by artillery and aircraft, and churches were 
not exempt from the desolation. "The sight of Gorica is inexplicably sad," 
noted Alojzij Res, “as if an invisible horror wandered along the streets.” The 
bombs hit the heart of the town, making the scenery resemble the pitiable 
remains of the biblical holy city, for in sorrow “a man could cry like the 
prophet Jeremiah on the ravaged city of Jerusalem . . .”* This account, in 
conjunction with others reporting devastated places and Catholic shrines 
in the vicinity of the battlefields, furthered the assumption that the “hid- 
eous, faith-breaking and unscrupulous” enemy encroached upon the Slo- 
venian land, “humiliating” it by “destroying the century-old sanctuaries 
of the Slovenians as if he could bury in the church’s ruins the courage 
and loyalty of the Slovenian heroes, the faith and unwavering trust of the 
nation, who was praying for the victory of the Austrian arms and for the 
happiness of the homeland"." 

What also looms behind this rhetoric is an inability (or a refusal) to 
recognize the enemy as truly Christian. Rather, his actions were inter- 
preted as radically opposed to religion and to the holy Catholic Church. 
The adversary was inevitably seen as inherently lacking in moral capacity 
and as a perpetrator of atrocities, which could again serve to advance the 
idea of a "holy" and righteous cause. 

But in parallel to this oratory a great wave of discontent and anguish 
spread across the Slovenian lands, since all of them — not only of the 
Isonzo area that suffered the direct impact of combat — became a war 
zone. When the war with Italy broke out, regulations, dealing with the 
transference of functions by the political administration, came into force 
in the Tyrol, in Istria, Gorica, Gradiška, Trieste, Dalmatia, and Carinthia. 
In effect, civil administration was superseded by military, which also 
implied that civil administration and government were abrogated. The 
territory of Carniola became the immediate war area (engere Kriegsge- 
biet), divided into the Etappenbereich and the area of military operations 
(Operationsbereich). The impending Italian occupation of the hinterland 


9 [n the first year of the war with Italy the battles on the Isonzo raged between the 
following days: 23 June-7 July; 18 July—10 August; 18 October-4 November; 10 November- 
5 December. 

% A. Res in Slovenec, 25 November 1915. 

95 Slovenec, 13 November 1915. 

96 Cf. J. Redlich, Austrian War Government, 80. 
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instantly gave rise to intense fear among civilians, outraged by the "faith- 
breaking” enemy: “If there was a popular war, it was this one against Italy,” 
chronicled the priest of Črni Vrh." 

People expected any moment that they would be forced to leave their 
homesteads and take refuge in the interior, although their initial con- 
cern soon decreased when the enemy was repelled at the border by “our 
courageous Dalmatians, Croats and Carniolans"." A similar mood was 
recorded in Koroška Bela in north-western Slovenia, where the danger 
that people had been "afraid of for some time," became imminent. The 
Italian declaration of war fomented feelings of unrest, for people were 
afraid of finding themselves at the focal point of the war, which would 
force them to flee.” More than 80,000 Slovenian inhabitants of the Isonzo 
area were evacuated to other Slovenian and Austrian provinces; they were 
dispersed in various towns and villages of Carniola, Styria, Lower Austria, 
and Moravia. Anxiety was considerable among all of them, including the 
Italians, whose condition was briefly described by Josip Lovčen in a let- 
ter to prince-archbishop Sedej: "There are many refugees here in Celje, 
especially Italians, who are very scared and ashamed to speak Italian". 
But at the time supplies of food were (still) sufficient in Styria — only “the 
costliness" was very much felt. 

"The Italian decision is perhaps the most revolting phase of the war," 
recorded Fran Miléinski in his diary, further describing the nervousness of 
inhabitants in Ljubljana, who were seen driving their carts, packed with 
bags and suitcases, to the train station. In the southern village of Banja 
Loka, everyone was “immensely agitated” and “all the villagers” were 
heard “cursing the 'Lahi' "^ The public appeal, which pointed at Italian 
workers and businessmen as potentially "dangerous enemy agents", urged 
the municipalities to be vigilant of all "itinerant tinkers, pedlars, loiter- 
ers, and hurdy-gurdists" wandering about the country." Because some of 
the Italian workers had stayed in towns of the Kocevska region over the 
winter, they had to be put under protection, otherwise they "would have 


9 ‘Kronika župnije Črni Vrh nad Idrijo’, National Museum of Contemporary History, 
Ljubljana. 
** [biq. 
9 S, Likar, "Versko življenje med prvo svetovno vojno v dekaniji Radovljica', 78. 
°° ACAG, fondo Sedej, letter dated 14 July 1915. 
i Thid. 
2 F, Milčinski, Dnevnik 1914-1920, Slovenska matica, Ljubljana 2000, 107. 
ss "Zapiski župnije Banja Loka v svetovni vojni', Parish Archive Banja Loka. 
% The Appeal (Poziv), Parish Archive Banja Loka. 
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been killed" by the mob, recorded the chronicler. In the German town 
of Kočevje (Gottschee) the police and the Freischützen led the Italians, 
who had been making their livings there as craftsmen (builders, charcoal 
workers, grinders, menders of umbrellas and windows, etc.) to designated 
concentration points and guarded them from the outraged townsmen, 
whose temper nearly ran out of control after the concessions, offered to 
Italy by the government in Vienna in its bid to purchase Italy's neutrality, 
became known in public. The priest of Banja Loka simply commented on 
the events, "the desire for the beautiful Slovenian lands did not give peace 
to the Italians, that is why [there is] war." 

Regardless of whether the clergy in Goriška had been aware of the 
circular Venerabili Clero Curato, written by the prince-archbishop Sedej 
on 21 May (it was never published in the official Folium Ecclesiasticum, 
which stopped being issued shortly after the outbreak of the war with 
Italy), requiring them to stay — if at all possible — in their parishes upon 
the Italian occupation of the diocese of Gorica, a great majority of priests 
remained with their flock. The circular stated that the priests could only 
flee if they had found a suitable substitute in the parish. According to 
canon law, the clergy were not to be regarded as “prisoners of war” after 
the occupation. Sedej further asserted that, should this nevertheless hap- 
pen, the priests had the right to escape, although they were invariably 
obliged to inform their bishop of any change of address. The prince- 
archbishop also set forth his decision to stay in Gorica during the war, 
or at least within the diocesan borders. Should he be forced to leave the 
town, and in case of the enemy's occupation of the archdiocesan see, a 
special General Vicariate would be established for the free part of the 
archdiocesan area." 

Due to heavy shelling of Gorica from the beginning of hostilities with 
Italy, the prince-archbishop was indeed compelled to leave his see; in July 
he retreated to Vipava, and a month later to Cerkno (both within the dioc- 
esan borders), where he stayed until November. By following the dates in 
his correspondence, we see that in mid-November Sedej stayed briefly in 
Vienna (from where Dr. Luigi Faidutti administered Goriska province), 
and was then for a short time accommodated by prince-bishop Jegli¢ in 
Ljubljana. Around 1 December professors and seminarians (approximately 
85 persons) from the seminary in Gorica arrived in the Cistercian abbey 
in Stična in Lower Carniola, where they were to stay until March 1918. On 


"5 [biq. 
6 The circular was published in Slovenec, 21 May 1915. 
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9 December 1915 prince-archbishop Sedej joined them; upon his advent, 
awaited with great honours, abbot Dr. Avgustin Kostelec solemnly greeted 
him: “From all of our hearts we shall share with you everything that we 
own. In particular we shall plead God to avert the great misfortune that 
has befallen your country; may He turn your grief into joy! We are whole- 
heartedly thankful that you have entrusted to us the greatest treasure, 
which you saved from the enemy, the hope of you and of your homeland — 
the seminary." 

Out of 108 clergymen who held pastoral offices in the region along the 
Isonzo, which was occupied shortly after the outbreak of hostilities, 28 
moved to the interior or were interned by the Austro-Hungarian authori- 
ties (the majority of whom were soon released). Of 80 remaining priests 
in that area, the Italians interned 59, of whom 41 were Friuliani*? and 
18 Slovenians." Under these extraordinary circumstances an important 
Church issue was the spiritual jurisdiction in the occupied regions of 
South Tyrol and Goriska. On 31 May and 19 June 1915 Pope Benedict XV 
issued two decrees, according to which temporary Church administration 
of the occupied strip of the Gorica archdiocese was entrusted to Monsi- 
gnor Antonio A. Rossi, archbishop of Videm (Udine)."? The civilian mat- 
ters in the occupied area were managed by the General Office for Civil 
Affairs (Segretario Generale per gli Affari Civili). To provide spiritual ser- 
vices in parishes, from which priests were absent (either because they fled 
or were interned), the Holy See, the archbishop of Videm and the Office 
for Civil Affairs appointed deputy clergymen. The situation was rather 
complex: while in congruity with canon law the Holy See wished to retain 


"7 V.T. Arhar, Ozivljena tihota: Cistercijanska opatija Stična 1898-1998, Dolenjska založba, 
Novo mesto 1998, 44—45. A temporary director of the central seminary in Stična (for the 
dioceses of Gorica, Trst-Koper, Poreč-Pola, and Krk) became Dr. Josip Lovčen. 

*5 Friuliani were an ethnic group in the Italian countryside districts of Goriška, inhabit- 
ing the region north of Videm (Udine) as well as the immediate hinterland of Gorica and 
Gradiška. Their language, according to the Austrian census, was considered Italian. 

99. R, Podbersič, 'Katoliška Cerkev na Goriškem med prvo svetovno vojno’, MA disserta- 
tion, Ljubljana 2004, 47. 

"^ The matter caused a certain degree of tension between the Holy See and the Vien- 
nese government. The Papal Nuncio was depressed, Jegli¢ wrote in his diary on 17 Sep- 
tember, while Minister Hussarek tried to resolve the subject peacefully. Two days later the 
prince-bishop recorded that the “misunderstanding” was settled: “Parishes on the Tyrolean 
and Goriska border are to be administered by the home priests, who will be under the 
direct jurisdiction of the Roman curia; the Holy See will aspire to enable the return of all 
priests, interned in Italy, while the government will see to it that the priests — refugees in 
Austria may return there.” ‘Diary’, 19 September 1915. The issue was also the subject of the 
letter from K.k. Statthalter Triest und im Kiistenlande to prince-archbishop Sedej, dated 
21 August 1915. ACAG, fondo Sedej. 
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an unchanged status in Church matters throughout the period after the 
occupation, the General Office intended to exploit the opportunity to 
strengthen the authority in the region in anticipation of future policy fol- 
lowing the armistice (which in other words meant the expected enforce- 
ment of the London Treaty). Between July and September 1915 archbishop 
Rossi appointed 36 priests, of whom five were to officiate in parishes in 
Brda, while the remaining 31 were appointed in parishes in the east Friuli 
region. They mainly came from the diocese of Videm and had until then 
been serving in the ambulance units of the Italian Army; only two of them 
were from other Italian dioceses.” 

Yet how did these events echo in the consciousness of Slovenian sol- 
diers in the Austro-Hungarian army in the year of Italy’s entry into the 
war? The objective of the next part will be to analyze the character of the 
adversary as perceived by the Slovenian conscripts in their first encoun- 
ters with the new enemy, and to clarify the religious components which 
permeated the logic of their emotive responses. 


IH 


Once Italy declared war on Austria-Hungary, General Luigi Cadorna 
settled the Comando Supremo in the Friulian city of Videm, where the 
Chief of the General Staff intended to execute his plans to penetrate the 
enemy's land with the Second and Third Armies, by an easy defeat of 
the weak Austrian defences and a rapid advance eastward toward Lju- 
bljana and the flatlands of Central Europe. Achieving this objective, his 
army would be at the gates of Vienna, while liberating the "unredeemed" 
Italians of the Habsburg monarchy."* But Cadorna ignored the terrain he 
had chosen for his major offensive. The South Tyrol and the Trentino, 
stretching east from Switzerland, constituted a deep salient in northern 
Italy, whose high ground was held almost everywhere by enemy forces. 
Cadorna's major theatre of operations was thus reduced to a 50-mile pla- 
teau between the Adriatic and the pre-Alpine foothills, through which 
ran the Isonzo River. According to Cadorna's plans, the 3rd Army was to 
secure the western ridge of the Carso (Kras) and march on Trieste. Gen- 
eral Pietro Frugoni’s 2nd Army’s task was to take Gorica and the upper 
Isonzo. Prior to the beginning of the main assault, Frugoni's divisions 


m Cf. R. Podbersič, ‘Katoliška Cerkev na Goriškem, 49. 
" Cf. J. Schindler, Isonzo, 41. 
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were to seize several important towns and mountains before the Austri- 
ans could reinforce their weak garrisons. In the last days of May and the 
first days of June, the 2nd Army was to cross the upper Isonzo and occupy 
the town of Kobarid (Caporetto) and several strategic peaks, including Mt. 
Krn and the Kolovrat ridge. Frugoni's units, particularly the elite Alpini 
mountain battalions, were ready for the war's opening actions." On the 
early morning of 24 May, Italian troops crossed the frontier and seized 
the town of Kobarid on the Isonzo. By 1 June, Alpini had taken Vrata and 
Vrsié — virtually without a fight. However, the southern part of the Mrzli 
vrh ridge was then already occupied by the Austrian mountain troops. 
Having achieved a decisive breakthrough on the Russian front (the 
Gorlice-Tarnow offensive), Conrad von Hótzendorf was able to shift 
reserve divisions to the Isonzo; the XV and XVI Corps were transferred 
from the "quiet" Serbian front. Conrad also created a new 5th Army under 
the command of the experienced general, Svetozar Boroevié von Bojna, to 
hold the Isonzo line and control the defence of the entire Littoral. Later 
Boroevié acknowledged that, upon his arrival at the newly opened front, 
he made the decision "not to leave even an inch of land without the fierc- 
est engagement"."^ By 28 May reinforcements had begun to arrive from the 
Balkans. The XV Corps formed positions on the upper Isonzo and the XVI 
Corps did so at Gorica. Before the June fighting commenced, Boroevič had 
at his disposal a total of eight divisions. In the week between the Italian 
declaration of war and the first notable Italian moves, while Cadorna waited 
to send his armies into battle, the strength of the Austrian forces on the 
Isonzo more than doubled. The first battle of the Isonzo took place between 
29 June and 6 July in the direction of Doberdob (Doberdo del Lago) and the 
Gorica brideghead. Despite substantial inferiority in manpower and muni- 
tions, the Austrian forces repelled the Italian attack. Eight weeks after the 
outbreak of hostilities Italy decided to commence a general offensive along 
the entire Isonzo front. From 18 July to 2 August, in the sector between 
Mt. Km and the sea, the 2nd and ard Italian Armies were reinforced with 
Bersaglieri and Alpini, doubling their strength to 23 infantry divisions with 
roughly 310 battalions, and attacked. The Austro-Hungarian defenders were 
constituted of 10, later n1, divisions. The offensive achieved little, apart from 
a slight Italian advance toward the Kras plateau, but at a cost of 100,000 
casualties on both sides." Two more offensives were to follow that year; 


"3 Cf J. R. Schindler, ibid., 44. 
"4. S, Boroevič, Proti Italiji, Ljubljana 1923, 7. 
"5 [bid., 8. 
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after the final, 12th battle on the Isonzo in October 1917, the Italian army 
retreated 140 km into their territory and entrenched themselves on the 
Piave River to await the last clash of arms in 1918. 

May we discern any particular features in the manner in which the 
Slovenian troops saw the Italian adversaries at the onset of hostilities? 
What do their diaries and letters home reveal of their understanding of 
their encounters with the enemy? 

"Dear Lord, come to our aid, for we fight in the name of Justice, the 
Empire and the Faith. Dear Lord, steer the flight of the double eagle so 
that these beauteous lands, which had one time belonged to Austria, once 
again fall under the shadow of its mighty wings; so that the Pope, your 
representative on earth, may once again walk freely the streets of the Holy 
City and rule mankind with justice." 

These words, recorded on the Isonzo front by an unknown Austrian 
officer in the opening days of hostilities with Italy, clearly reflect the 
rhetoric, which, as we saw, was already employed by the Church when 
expounding the reasoning behind the treason of Austria-Hungary's former 
ally; they likewise rationalize the meaning of service in the military that 
sought to reconcile the officer's religious attitude with his patriotic duty. 
At least in the understanding of this Catholic minded officer, the Pope 
himself, as the representative of God on earth, required protection, which 
was to be duly offered him by the "faithful" Habsburg troops in defence 
against the “hideous Iscariot”."” 

While Vienna may have forgiven the Prussian victory at Königgrätz 
(1866), the defeat at Solferino (1859) persisted in the Habsburg memory 
as a deep wound. Italy’s decision to wage war on the side of the Entente 
was even said to have “revitalized” spirits in old Austria-Hungary, which 
had until then gained merely modest military achievements; only with 
Germany's aid (under the command of General August von Mackensen) 
had the Austro-Hungarian army successfully penetrated the Russian lines 
in the Gorlice-Tarnow offensive of May 1915 and advanced 80 kilometres. 

Following the Italian declaration of war on the Habsburg monarchy, 
Slovenian soldiers thought of the forthcoming assault on the monarchy’s 
western frontier as an urgent call to fight for their own soil. Until then 
they had found it difficult to rationalize their suffering on the battlefields 
of Serbia and Russia. In their opening battle near Przemysl in August 1914 
the Austro-Hungarian troops first experienced the nature of industrial 


"6 S. Palmer and S. Wallis, A War in Words, Simon and Schuster, London 2003, 148. 
" A. Mlakar, Dnevnik 1914—1918, Turistiéna agencija K.C.K., Kobarid 1995, 108. 
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Gospod, poglej, to naše so dobrave, 
na poljih teh, Gospod, naš trud cvete, 
ne daj, da tuje jih dobe roke! 


4. Fighting for the homeland against Italy. National Museum of Contemporary 
History, Ljubljana. 
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combat, something that they had "never imagined before", and in the 
haste of massive retreat many of them naively believed that the war was 
over." Now they spoke of “yearning” to march against the Lahi."? Andrej 
Dobravec, who had fought against the Serbs but was then sent to the rear 
because of rheumatism, asked his home priest, Janez Jereb, to write a 
request on his behalf to the military command as he wished to be sent 
to the Italian front. Dobravec could not bear to listen passively to the 
guns on the Italian border. The priest submitted the request with a warm 
recommendation.” In desperate fear for his family, who lived in the area 
of the newly opened theatre of war, Franc Arnejc on the Russian front 
wrote in his diary of how "desolate" he felt, since for a long time he had 
received no news from his loved ones at home. By that time, he feared, it 
might already have been "taken by the avaricious Lah". He acknowledged 
that these were times he would never forget, as he found them devoid of 
any hope for the future." Arnejc described the joy, which overwhelmed 
him when he received the news that his unit was to be transferred from 
Galicia to the Isonzo, for it sprang from a “heartfelt wish” to defend his 
own “native soil”. Likewise a Slovenian soldier wrote from the frontier 
with Italy: “We are of Slovenian blood, and we are prepared to shed it for 
Slovenian soil, if necessary.” In addition he asserted how exulted he felt 
upon reading the poem Soci (To the Isonzo) by Simon Gregorčič, which 
was reprinted in the Slovenec." 

Like the image of "father Radetzky", which adorned the front pages of 
Catholic newspapers, war postcards utilized themes with clear religious 
undertones, and so served to enhance Slovenian patriotic efforts. One typ- 
ical postcard image depicted the river Soča (Isonzo), in parallel to which 
ran a trench filled with Austro-Hungarian troops, while above them ran a 
verse from a Slovenian patriotic poem, Soči. The latter was first published 
in 1879. Following the establishment of Italia Irredenta (1878), it proph- 
esied fierce battles on the Isonzo, and was therefore particularly meaning- 
ful after Italy's entry into the war. In the upper part of the postcard were 


"8 I, Matičič, Na krvavih poljanah: trpljenje in strahote z bojnih pohodov bivšega sloven- 
skega planinskega polka, Učiteljska tiskarna, Ljubljana 1922, 18. 

"9 This view prevails in the large majority of personal accounts. Cf. Anton Ažman in 
a card to his wife from the Russian front, dated 17 September 1915, The First World War 
Museum, Kobarid; Vinko Škrbina, 'Rad bi šel nad Laha', in Mladost X (1915), 124. 

9. J. Jereb, Odmevi prve svetovne vojne, 58. The record was made in on 25 August 1915. 
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the portraits of the poem's author, a renowned Slovenian poet and priest, 
Simon Gregorčič (1844-1906), and of the “Isonzo lion”, General Svetozar 
Boroević, commandant of the 5th Army. The poet's picture and selected 
verses from his poems frequently appeared on postcards, accompanying 
various motifs; most often, these were religious, but interestingly they 
also appeared on a postcard showing the Habsburg ruler standing next to 
a Slovenian family, with the woman wearing her national outfit. One of 
the postcards depicted the image and selected lines by Gregorčič, while 
Hótzendorf and the Habsburg heir-apparent, Karl, observed the battlefield 
on horses; surrounded by the fallen men, a wounded soldier knelt there 
with a bandaged head."^ Significant in the context of war with Italy was 
a postcard image of the ruins of the Virgin's shrine on Sveta Gora, and, to 
illustrate the Slovenians' anxiety to preserve their soil from the “redeem- 
ing ambitions" of the Italians, of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, depicted above 
the meadow and Austro-Hungarian soldiers in a trench. The inscription 
was a prayer to God to protect the Slovenian land: "Lord, look, these are 
our woodlands, in these fields, oh Lord, blossoms our labour, do not let 
them be seized by foreign hands!"" Another publication contained an 
adapted version of Die Wacht am Rhein: based on its melody, Die Wacht 
am Isonzo 1915 was impressively adorned with the picture of a lion. 

Some soldiers found it comforting that they were to fight in the vicin- 
ity of the monastery on Sveta Gora with the basilica of the Virgin Mary, 
in that they were hoping for her aid to obtain victory, when fulfilling 
their duty for the homeland.” On 23 May Dr. Egidij, a military chaplain, 
preached to the troops on Kalvarija and Oslavje that a moment of utmost 
importance for the "fate of beloved Austria" had come. He asked the men 
to fight not only with weapons, but also with the rosary; they were, after 
all, to defend their country on the foothill of Mary's shrine." On the day 
when a young grammar school graduate, Anton Moder, left for the front, 
he recorded in his diary the Oberstleutnant's encouraging words that the 
conscripts were going to fight the Italians so as to defend their homeland 


“4 The images could sometimes also be ambiguous. Fran Milčinski wittily recorded that 
this was a postcard, which a state Kundschafter in Carinthia burnt after mistaking Hotzen- 
dorf for King Peter, the heir-apparent for Prince Alexander, and the bandaged soldier for a 
Turk. Cf. Fran Milčinski, Dnevnik 1914-1920, 71. 

"5 War postcards were controlled, but not produced by the state — they were issued by 
private publishers, national societies, Red Cross, etc. The first collection was called Vojska 
v podobah; from December 1914 the collections were known as Vojska v slikah. National 
Museum of Contemporary History, Ljubljana. 
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Carniola. Nonetheless, his heart "bled in uncertainty", wrote Moder, until 
he thought of his "hope", the Mother of God. He then remembered his 
promise to walk to Brezje, if his brothers and relatives returned from the 
war safely. Moments later, as the train, bound for the battlefield, was pass- 
ing through his native village, this simple memory filled him with "trusting 
joy" that Mary would hear his reguest and bestow upon them a "famous 
victory”.”* Yet even though in 1915 enthusiasm may have consisted of rev- 
erent love for one’s homeland, it was no less impregnated with profound 
anxiety that emanated from the “knowledge of war", which, along with 
“disillusionment”, came as a result of the fear of industrialised warfare. 

Without any traces of (patriotic) romanticism, Jože Cvelbar shuddered 
in anticipation of the horrifying scenes of death and destruction, as he 
recorded in his diary on 4 August 1915: “The captain is preparing us for 
Italy. He tells us all about the horrors [on the front] that are indescrib- 
able: in the midst of putrefying corpses there are trenches and positions; 
stench, that everything with lungs has to die of infection.” 

The environment of the war was inescapable; and the mystery of an 
individual's fate was deeply involved in the mystery of the war. In the con- 
frontation with the enemy one was utterly alone, and so perhaps moving 
towards the recognition of the “plainness” of life as it was. “War is a good 
teacher for life: it clarifies your thoughts ... Here a man sees indirectly, 
that it is all about life, while nature gave life and shall not dispose of it 
for a penny. Therefore everything in a man is about his existence. He rec- 
ognizes his own strength and power and tolerance. [Before] he had his 
doubts about fairy-tales; [now] faith in himself rises up, and [he] sees an 
exhaustion in contrast to inhumanity.... He yearns to go back, and he will 
know [how] to appreciate it, if he does."* 

Battles on the Isonzo faced soldiers with tremendous suffering, for people 
there were dying of wounds, caused by splinters of stone as well as shrapnel, 
of acute shortages of water and food, and of disease. Is a man, who has seen 
death, really capable of looking at life more deeply and more mercifully — 
towards himself and others?* Andrej Cebokli wrote, prior to his transfer 
from Galicia to the Italian front, of how much he had wished to return to 
his “heavenly blue Soča”, near which he had spent his entire youth: “I have 
yearned for my homeland, to forget at its heart some of my pains... these 
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were too great for me to bear any longer. Without home. Without mother."* 
But he was greatly disillusioned when he realized that after months of Ital- 
ian bombing (which started in June 1915) there was no more Gorica, as "steel 
and iron tore it apart" along with all of his "former, beautiful, quiet and 
lonely paths, where my youthful, hoping soul used to dream. . ."*? 

The beauty of the landscape at times served to calm the soldier's mind 
in the midst of the war's "abnormality", as can be observed in the diary 
notes of Franc Rueh: “I saw all of our towns along the front in the Littoral. 
From Bazovica to Kozina you can watch the sea. It was beautiful — but 
peaceful. There was no ship to disturb the lovely monotony. Everyone 
struggles — and kills, only our sea, for the sake of which so much blood 
has been shed, is still, as if were unaware of the war." Moreover, Rueh 
found the marvels of homeland's nature alluring enough to justify his own 
suffering: "When I looked at our wonderful coastline, when I watched the 
sea, I became anxious and even more determined to sacrifice myself to 
stop the enemy from seizing our country."** 

In the letters from the Isonzo front to his home weekly Gorenjec, Mihael 
Mohor wrote reassuringly — at times even with a hint of humour - that the 
Italians would never be the masters of their "beautiful Gorenjska" (Upper 
Carniola): "As if we were made of steel, we are not retreating anywhere!” 
On another occasion he confessed the heaviness in his heart as he watched 
the bitter destinies of nations. Mohor prayed to God to allow “the golden 
sun of peace to rise soon”, but before that happened, he wrote, they still 
had to “show what's what to the greedy traitor”. 

The idea of homeland was infused with emotive memories and threads 
(or clews) of life so unique to each particular existence that it was pos- 
sible to regard it with (near) religious reverence. The thought of Slovenian 
mothers, who had given life to “heroes” and thus “regarded the day of 
today as holy", inclined Albin Mlakar to record in his diary this intimate 
vow: “Comrades, not even a step backward! May the traitor’s foot never 
step on the soil, consecrated by the blood of the sons of our good mothers, 
on the soil, made sacred with graves of so many heroes!"* 


2 NUK/R, A. Čebokli, 'Diary', 18 June 1916, Ms 687. 

"3 [hid., 21 June 1916. 

34 F, Rueh, Moj dnevnik 1915-1918, Slovenska matica, Ljubljana 1999, 8. Date of diary 
entry 4 August 1915. 

5 M. Mohor, Miško piše... : pisma Mihaela Mohorja, topničarja na soškem bojišču, ki jih 
Je objavljal tednik Gorenjec v letih 1915-1916, Kranj 1994, 20 (13 August 1915). 

36 [bid., 34 (24 September 1915). 

37. A, Mlakar, Dnevnik, 32. 
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Religious rhetoric — also because of its rich symbolic pool — readily 
permeated the imagery of the soldiers in the context of the defensive 
efforts on the Isonzo front. Most often, as well as most expressively, sol- 
diers referred to the Italian foe as a "faith-breaking traitor"; the enemy was 
“hideous and inhuman”. Albin Mlakar saw Italy as a vile personification 
of fear: “For us it was like Judas with Christ and it had betrayed us for 
the golden English money. Yet... the rope is made by the hands of brave 
Austrian troops and soon there will be a time when the body of the trai- 
tor will be exposed to the ravens". In a letter to his brothers, members 
of Orel, Tone Peckaj wrote that he was “joyously” departing to fight the 
Italians, exclaiming: “I shall beat the Lahi like a viper!"^ In the religious 
imagery a snake was well known as a symbol of vice (seducing man to 
disregard God's commandments); Italy had already been called a snake, 
whose "head had not been crushed in time", by Conrad von Hótzendorf, 
who had zealously argued for a preventive war against Italy in 1911 during 
the Italo-Turkish War. It is likewise known that in the Catholic tradition 
the “heavenly Queen” stands as a powerful antidote to “devilish spirits”. 
It was she, who crushed the head of the “daemonic snake”, and under 
her flag the warriors throughout history succeeded in defeating “the worst 
enemies of Christian name". This could explain, the Catholic writers rea- 
soned, why the Virgin and St. Michael, the head of the heavenly army 
(who was worshipped in a separate chapel in the basilica of Sveta Gora), 
withheld the Italian advance into the interior of the country.’ 

The members - brothers — of the Catholic sports club Orel were also 
called upon to join in the defence of their homeland: "It is not pleasant 
here in the trenches. But the homeland needs us. The time is serious and 
we, Slovenian members of Orel, shall not let the traitor [get] even an inch 
of our soil.” Idealistically Tone Peckaj asserted: “I am not leaving until we 


8 Cases of shell-shock were numerous and mentioned by individual priests when 
recording in the parish chronicle their correspondence with the soldiers; to numb one’s 
brain and feelings, in moments before battle, rum was attested as the “fighting man’s privi- 
lege” in that it managed to boost the soldiers’ morale. The Vierer Bosniaken (4th Bosnians’ 
regiment) even came up with a little rhyme to praise their rum ration: “Ako ima ruma, biće 
i šturma. Ako nema ruma, nema ni šturma". (If there is rum, we attack. If there is no rum, 
then there’s no attack.) Cf. J. R. Schindler, Isonzo, 179. 

139. A, Mlakar, Dnevnik, 28. 

^^ T. Peéckaj, 'Kako se godi našim fantom', in Mladost XI (1916), 43. 

™ Cf. H. H. Herwig, The First World War: Germany and Austria-Hungary 1914-1918, 
Arnold, London 1997, 151. 

4 F, B, Sedej, 'Govor ob dvestoletnici kronanja čudodelne podobe Matere božje na Sv. 
Gori pri Gorici, ki se je praznovala v frančiškanski cerkvi v Ljubljani dne 17. junija 1917', in 
Cvetje z vertov sv. Frančiška XXXIV (1917), 234—235. 
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have beaten the Italians’ long greedy fingers!" With similar zest Jakob 
Maček praised the men who sacrificed themselves by “putting up a bar- 
rier with their own bodies like an iron wall in defence against the enemy, 
ravenous for our land”. 

If we may speak of any “anatomy” of hatred for the enemy, it consisted 
principally of mechanisms that drove men to fight; these could not be sep- 
arated from the instinctive anxiety for one’s own preservation (regardless 
of how absurdly small the possibilities might have been) in the midst of the 
slaughter on the front. Personal distress, which may have taken differ- 
ent forms, was related to concerns for saving the native land from "Italian 
clutches".^ In that context the enemy invariably appeared “ravenous” — 
the greed of the attacker could easily be understood (or expounded) in 
the setting of the biblical command "you shall not covet your neighbour's 
house" — and “treacherous”, for in return the enemy received his silver 
like Judas Iscariot (and thus betrayed the Lord himself). The breach of 
the binding contract was interpreted by the Church as *dishonourable", 
and, as the result of the anti-Catholic designs of the Italian government, 
which also pervaded the logic behind religious tones in some soldiers' 
views, Italy's king and his unfaithful people deserved God's punishment. 
Or was the pain in the face of killing and dying sufficient to redeem the 
men of both warring sides? 

These themes touch closely on the question of suffering, which in the 
context of war contained important religious traits. These, along with 
the notion of sacrifice and its interpretation by the Catholic Church, are 
the subject of the following chapter. 


^3 TT. Peckaj, ibid., 43-44. 

^^ J. Maček, 'Odmev "Desetletnice", in Mladost XI (1916), 44. 

45 Cf. A, Pepernik, Doberdob, slovenskih fantov grob, Karantanija, Ljubljana 2005 (first 
published in 1936), 88—89. 

46 a Mlakar, Dnevnik, nu. 

47 The devastating Messina earthguake that shook southern Italy in 1908 was similarly 
shown in terms of God's punishment for the "sins of the liberals". Aleš Ušeničnik taught 
that natural catastrophes were “phenomena of God’s justice and love: love for those, who 
yearn for good, justice for the evil." According to the philosopher, they encouraged human- 
kind toward progress in the field of science, humanitarianism, as well as of culture. Cf. 
A. Ušeničnik, ‘Prirodne katastrofe’, in Cas III (1909), 124. Up to 100,000 people perished in 
the earthquake in Messina and surrounding area; according to a contemporary journalist 
the disaster was commensurate with a military defeat like the one suffered by France at 
Sedan in 1870. The occurrence of looting and murders in the chaos inclined a socialist 
Oddino Morgari to assert that there was no Divine Being; furthermore, in his view, the 
earthquake “proved necessary to invent God in order to curse him.” Cf. R. J. Bosworth, Mus- 
solini’s Italy, 25, 30. The most renowned person to have survived the calamity was Gaetamo 
Salvemini, who lost his wife and five children in the disaster. 


CHAPTER THREE 


FROM HOLY TO BLOODY WAR 


In the novel Novo mesto, first published in 1920 by a Slovenian writer 
Miran Jarc, the feelings of a soldier in the Austro-Hungarian Imperial and 
Royal Army found their expression in the following recognition: “I now 
see that there is no more hinterland. Everything is the front. Everything 
up to the horizon and beyond. Nowhere can one find rest to forget. Death 
is reflected in the faces of everyone.” 

Questions of war and faith bring forth recurring existential themes of 
anxiety and loss that can never be separated from the dread of physi- 
cal annihilation. Andrej Cebokli wrote in his diary, while fighting on the 
eastern front: “War is the most horrible reality of history and at the same 
time the most brutal confrontation with realism"? It is my intention in 
this chapter to examine, first, how the Catholic Church interpreted the 
notions of suffering and sacrifice, embedded in the context of the state's 
war effort, and second, to show the ways in which war and faith were per- 
ceived by the Slovenian soldiers in the Austro-Hungarian Army between 
the outbreak of the war in 1914 and the end of 1916, i.e., in the period prior 
to the May Declaration of 1917, which undoubtedly had a great political 
impact on the Slovenian conscripts. I am interested in finding the sources 
of the motivation that drove the men to fight, and, in particular, to iden- 
tify the meaning that the soldiers attached to their suffering in the “fields 
of glory". But in order to obtain a better focus, the discussion needs to 
be narrowed to the following questions. First, did the soldiers view their 
service in the army as sacrificial? Second, if so, did they associate it with 
patriotism and Catholic faith? 

Concentrating on the issue of sacrifice, we inevitably arrive at the point 
where we need to identify the distinctive traits of the sacrificed (which 
demands the presence of a higher goal or being), the sacrificer, and 
finally, the object, to which the very sacrificial act was offered. Suffering 
involves pain, which can be mental as well as physical, and we may say 
safely that it revolutionizes a man’s self-perception. The latter entails the 


+ M. Jarc, Novo mesto, Obzorja, Maribor 1989, 91. 
? NUKJR, A. Čebokli, 'Diary', 20 July 1917, Ms 687. 
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man's struggle to accept the conditions created by war (since it is impos- 
sible to avert them), thereby allowing space for the redeeming — perhaps 
even alluring — power of transcendence or rejecting it. It is interesting to 
observe that in their records Slovenian soldiers normally referred to them- 
selves as “sufferers” and to their comrades in the trenches as “co-sufferers’, 
which might indicate that they regarded their participation in the war as 
those of “victims” rather than “heroes”, who (stereotypically) appear self- 
confident in battle and are willing to die a “beautiful martyrdom” in the 
service of the state. 

The essential dilemma, which troubled individuals as well as the Chris- 
tian Churches in time of the great European upheaval, was whether there 
was any moral justification for suffering in war. Or, to put it more pro- 
vocatively, is it possible that a religious believer has religious reasons to 
do things that (secular) ethics can only condemn? 

The phenomenon of suffering forces people to think about the concepts 
of meaning and sacrifice, the second of which is compelling because of its 
religious connotation. At a time of immense personal distress and heavy 
political pressures in the Habsburg monarchy, channelled through off- 
cial propaganda and the persecutions of (potential) political opponents 
(thus creating an internal front in Austria-Hungary), Austrian patriotism 
was infused with religious images that aspired to sustain the spiritual 
side of the society, while furthering dynastic authority. Religion played an 
important role in legitimating the idea(l)s of war, and, while calling upon 
the traditional theological views of St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, helped mould the people's understanding of martyrdom and duty. 
Within this ideological framework acts of valour enhanced the soldiers' 
prestige and influenced perceptions of warfare. People who were willing 
to sacrifice their lives in honour of God were believed to have imitated 
the martyrdom of Christ and were assured of places in heaven. But was 
this interpretation, when used to justify war, not a mere distortion of basic 
Christian principles? On closer observation we see that there are mean- 
ingful etymological connections between valour, valiance, and value, as 
well as those between virtue and virility. These show that the moral quali- 
ties required from the soldier were conceptualized as inseparable from 
the Christian ideas of manliness and bodily appearance, which (suppos- 
edly) reflected the (im)perfections of the human soul. I shall therefore 
address in this chapter the Church's interpretation of moral purity, which, 
from the standpoint of the clergy, encapsulated the virtues of holiness and 
integrity that were thought to be essential spiritual qualities for the vic- 
tory of arms on the front. The claim that soldiers were martyrs, to whom 
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eternal life was granted if they died in the fields of glory, could only be 
made possible if fighting was regarded as "cleansing and purifying", and 
if war against the enemy was considered holy? This meant, however, that 
only strict discipline of the spirit and self-restraint would lead to success 
on the battlefield. 

Eric Leed believed that for the British volunteers of 1914 the war meant 
an escape from modernity and the celebration of its primitive strength 
and manliness.* Can a similar conclusion be drawn from the case of Slo- 
venian men, who were, by comparison with the British, rooted in different 
social, cultural and political conditions? Rupert Brooke epitomized what 
many young and educated people in England (and elsewhere) thought the 
war was about, when he likened the volunteer to a swimmer "into cleanli- 
ness leaping”, escaping from a world “grown old and weary”.5 

The Catholic Church maintained that the war would bring on the moral 
rebirth and rejuvenation of the Habsburg monarchy. It was hoped, in this 
respect, that war would restore “vigour” and “health” to the old (and weak- 
ened) Austro-Hungarian empire, over which decay and death, associated 
with old age, could not hold power. The venerable empire had to become 
young and attractive again, but we should remember that Kolyo,° the 
ancient personification of decomposition and of the grave, also appeared 
young, appealing and seductive when viewed from the front. Yet behind 
this attractive facade she hid a back which was covered with serpents, 
worms, reptiles and rot. Kolyo was both the appeal for peace and the fear 
of nothingness, which all humans experience as their end draws near,’ 
except that life and death in the war could be filled with meaning instead 
of being devoid of everything. 


3 Cf. A. J. Frantzen, Bloody Good: Chivalry, Sacrifice and the Great War, University of 
Chicago, Chicago—London 2004, 89. 

+ Cf. E. J. Leed, No Man's Land: Combat and Identity in World War I, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge 1979, especially chapter 2, ‘The Community of August and the Escape 
from Modernity’, pp. 39-72. 

5 Cf. G. Mosse, Nationalism and Sexuality: Respectability and Abnormal Sexuality in Mod- 
ern Europe, H. Fertig, New York 1985, 116. 

$ Kolyo is a female figure in Proto-Indo-European religion. She is presented as the god- 
dess of the afterworld, although sometimes she may appear merely as a maiden who greets 
the soul and guides it on its way. Cf. B. Lincoln, Death, War, and Sacrifice: Studies in Ideol- 
ogy and Practice, Chicago University Press, Chicago-London 1991 15. 

7 B. Lincoln, ibid., 15. 
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In the attempts to employ a medium capable of encompassing and 
expressing the empire's interests, religious symbols proved to be indis- 
pensable, because they provided that "slice of eternity", which gave the 
empire "the appearance of an immutable force", associated with stability 
and security. During the war, both of the latter characteristics were to 
serve as the imperial ideal, which, in reality, failed to fulfil the demands 
and expectations of the emperor's subjects. 

As we saw in the first chapter, the fight for the throne and homeland 
under the banner of Catholic faith aimed to present the Habsburg monar- 
chy as morally superior to those who viciously attacked it, thereby affiliat- 
ing the monarchy's actions to an exclusive and elevated goal. Franciscan 
Father Hugolin Sattner wrote in 1914 that "righteous wars are accomplish- 
ments of culture in that they bear great ideals" and are as such better 
than “rotten peace". Tenets of Social Darwinism wittingly permeated 
some church sermons not only to support people's willingness to march 
to war, but also to disperse any doubts about the Austrian patriotism of 
the Slovenian clergy. In the face of an uncertain future and of barely con- 
cealed popular despair, duly recorded in the parish chronicles, intensified 
suffering was to be grasped as a means of transcending the spheres of 
human sin — above all materialism and vile egoism — that had supposedly 
led people astray from the true Christian ideals of bravery, loyalty and 
self-denial. 

The call for repentance and for a return to the roots of faith was thus 
central to the Church's message to the faithful. On 9 August 1914 the 
prince-bishop of Ljubljana, Dr. Anton Bonaventura Jeglic, appealed to the 
recruits, departing for the front, to swear before God "their complete devo- 
tion", that is to say, to sanctify their fight by expressing obedience to the 
Lord, thus "securing a sure victory for the country"? It has been said that 
the fact that conscripts were blessed by the priests sanctioned the feel- 
ing of transcendence" and assured the soldiers of the importance (even 
sacredness) of their call to arms. Moreover, by taking the oath of loyalty 
to the noble emperor they took up "the arms of fear of God, the arms 


* H. Sattner, Vojska', in Duhovni pastir XXXI (1914), 476. 
9 Slovenec, 11 August 1914. 
” Cf. G. Mosse, Nationalism and Sexuality, 15. 
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of obedience to the emperor, and of love for the Austrian homeland"." 
The oath was “holy” and the soldiers were expected to follow it faithfully 
and unwaveringly in order to win, just as in the “old times”, the crown of 
victory.” At the heart of this thinking was the idea that the priests’ bless- 
ing of the soldiers, assisted by the people’s prayers for the victory in war, 
was the guarantee of heavenly support in the struggle with the enemies, 
who were “unjustly attacking” the empire. This was underpinned by the 
view that the emperor had been forced to mobilize the army to crush 
the aspirations of those who wished to destroy Austria and to defend the 
Catholic empire along with its dynasty against the sworn enemies of Jesus, 
who dwells in the sacrament of love. It is clear that this paradigm served 
the state’s efforts in that it secured the holy grounds for forming the peo- 
ple's attitude to war. Emperor Franz Joseph's pious love for his people 
(especially for the poor and sick) was made manifest as a sacrificial love, 
thus ambitiously representing him as a role model for Austro-Hungarian 
citizens. This impression was further propagated through the image (dis- 
seminated across the realm in the form of postcards and newspaper pho- 
tographs) of the emperor deeply immersed in prayer for the victory of his 
army and its beloved combatants. Such iconography attempted to draw 
the analogy between the emperor's peace-loving gestures and the noblest 
of Christian virtues. These, as we shall see, allowed no feebleness - on the 
contrary, they demanded that the mobilized men put their lives unreserv- 
edly at the disposal of duty. “We need to believe unwaveringly in the vic- 
tory of our venerable Austria,” wrote a military chaplain, Jernej Hafner.” It 
was, in fact, difficult to waver, for in the traditional order there were three 
powerful guardians of the Habsburg nations, whom people were to trust: 
the old emperor, who required from his subordinates help and obedience, 
and whose longevity was seen as a guarantee of stability in the monarchy; 
the holy father in Rome; and the Father in heaven. While calling on peo- 
ple to participate in charitable work for the wounded soldiers and fami- 
lies of the fallen, the enlisted men were presented in the Catholic press 
as “martyrs”, invincible by the power of their faith.” This attitude, advo- 
cated in the Slovenian bishops’ episcopal letter, reflected only one side of 


= M. Napotnik, ‘Slovesna zaprisega naših vojakov’, in Glasnik najsvetejših sre VIII (1914), 
Tiskarna svetega Cirila, Maribor 1914, 144. 

2 Cf. M. Napotnik, ibid. 

3 F, S. Šegula, Križev pot za vojni čas, Tiskarna sv. Cirila, Maribor 1917, 27. 
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a complex reality. Its foremost aim was to affirm that Slovenian citizens 
were loyal to the Catholic dynasty because of their devoutness, which — if 
required — prepared them for the greatest sacrifices for the country. 

On the day of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary," the 
patron of the monarchy, Franz Joseph, the “prince of peace”, dedicated 
his empire to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, while praying that the Saviour 
would spread the light of love among his peoples and deliver them from 
evil, which was embodied in the “devilish enemy’”.” Since it was obvious 
that Austria in its just cause enjoyed the light of God’s favour, its mis- 
sion was to fight, with the help of heaven, against the forces of darkness 
(which certainly consisted of military adversaries, but also of all behav- 
iour and actions that were considered morally improper) that threatened 
the empire, and its sacred core, the holy Catholic faith. The enemy was 
claimed to be an ungodly “other”, and presented as such. Its image could 
be readily utilized in the effort to elevate the Austro-Hungarian participa- 
tion in war into a moral and spiritual principle. 

Less than a month later, on Epiphany 1915, the bishops from across 
the monarchy responded to the incentive from Vienna and dedicated 
the inhabitants of their dioceses to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Dr. Ivan 
Šušteršič actively participated in the ceremony” (attended by the repre- 
sentatives of military, state and provincial authorities) in the cathedral in 
Ljubljana by saying a special dedicatory prayer. He stressed that in the 
horrible war, which came upon people through *God's providence, the 
sons of our land gave greatest sacrifice for the benefit of the common 
homeland, faithful to God and emperor, who rules in the power of God's 
grace".? It was believed that the war would show the path to true happi- 
ness, which, in other words, promised the faithful that it would open the 
road to their salvation: “God, who always defends the just cause, and who 
so many times protected our state against the enemies, shall defend the 
just cause again and give a famous victory to our magnificent Austria!" 
By invoking the glorious past, people were assured that the state was lik- 


6 Celebrated on 8 December. 

" M. Holeček, Premišljevanja o božjem Srcu Jezusovem, Samozaložba, Ljubljana 1g15, 
1-2. 
8 Šušteršič was a great worshipper of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, which may have had 
a political (rather than strictly religious) reason. It is probable that the pious example of 
Franz Ferdinand, whose admirer he was and whose murder deeply distressed him, fur- 
thered Šušteršič's sympathies for this Catholic devotion. 

3 M. Holeček, Premišljevanja o božjem Srcu Jezusovem, 4. 
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ened to a healthy, vital organism that was resistant and strong enough to 
avert the outsiders’ (but also marginalized insiders’) hostilities. Yet, if that 
were really the case, why did it need bloodletting? War, after all, came 
from God and it had to be understood as retribution for human sins. This 
notion also implied the expectation that the war would bring about col- 
lective and personal transformations, neither of which could take place 
without the people’s will and steel-like discipline, that had their roots in 
Catholic faith. 

Penitence was the prerequisite for moral change, and precisely because 
its philosophy epitomized the ancient dictum per crucem ad lucem, which 
meant that a person needed to be prepared to bleed in order to achieve 
glory, it sanctioned the grounds for virtuous life. The latter, however, 
could not be conceived without an important component of all religious 
endeavours, encapsulated in the idea of self-sacrifice. In Réne Girard’s rea- 
sonably benevolent view, sacrifice was a name for limited violence that 
sought a particular end in order to achieve social order, and it appeared as 
the result, rather than the cause, of violence.” This recognition is reflected 
in the fact that people can learn “self-restraint and mortification of the 
will" in assistance to a higher cause. Such self-perceived “martyrdom”, or 
“crucifixion” of the soul is spiritual, figurative and repeatable. But what 
remains problematic here is that the acts of violence receive their legiti- 
mation only within the presence of a greater objective. On the other hand, 
the conception of sacrifice as a logic of transformative negation exposes 
a disturbing asymmetry between the nature of actions required from the 
sacrificer (who determines the aim of sacrifice) and the sacrificed (who 
bears the grave cost of reaching it). Furthermore, the radical dispropor- 
tion persists in order to give the means to the sacrificer to maintain social 
power and privilege, which affirms that one set of people or principles is 
more deserving than the other.” This notion of sacrifice would fit well in 
the framework of nationalism, particularly when it becomes instrumen- 
tal in elevating certain cultural traits only to thwart opposing groups of 
people or ideas (perceived as marginal and utterly “other” to the desired 
“authenticity”). This argument comes to the fore especially in cases when 
the nationalist principle requires — more or less virulently —, that the polit- 
ical unit and ethnic one be congruent. The question that arises is, what 
means could be employed to attain the reconciliation of divisions in a 
multi-national state? 


^ Cf. Frantzen, Bloody Good, sa. 
» Cf, B. Lincoln, Death, War, and Sacrifice, 204. 
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In his influential study on societies as imagined communities, Bene- 
dict Anderson briefly addressed the problem of passion and attachment 
to the nation. He claimed that people were ready to sacrifice themselves 
only for what was felt to be noble and disinterested, such as the family or 
the nation. But the reason for this evoked sacrifice was because people's 
identities, needs and interests were felt to be devoted to the nation, which 
made it as much a community of emotion and will, as of imagination and 
cognition.” At the heart of this passage, although focused on the national 
rather than state sentiments, is the idea that the key factor for self-sacrifice 
is the presence of a noble purpose. Applied to the complex structure of a 
multi-national state, this requisite represents the only manner in which 
the peoples' attachments to national boundaries could be transcended for 
the good of the state. (Which was, in the case of the Habsburg monarchy, 
guided by the emperor dependent upon "God's grace". The problem was, 
however, that Austria-Hungary had a sufficient body but no soul to bind 
its peoples into a community of emotion.) 

In this light we can understand the claims of the Slovenec, the leading 
Slovenian Catholic daily, when it propagated the idea that love for a man's 
homeland cannot be separated from his love for God: "The common sacri- 
fice of the Austrian nations must give birth to the re-animation of the real 
Austrian thought, to the union of all who see Austria as their homeland." 
The call for sacrifice envisaged that all of the emperor's nations, regardless 
of their diversities and internal strifes, should stand united in a firm body, 
inspired by vigour and trust in victory. Moreover, in this view people's sac- 
rifice would instill life into what seemed to be exhausted of meaning - the 
image of "Austrianness" (if it had ever existed), while implicit in the idea 
of rejuvenation (restoration; newly acquired youthfulness and freshness) 
of the empire was an idea of strength. By acknowledging that "anima- 
tion" (enthusiasm and energy) belonged to the domain of the spirit, it 
became obvious that the men's (inner) strength (reflected in their actions) 
depended upon the healthy moral qualities that they possessed. It was 
therefore of vital importance that the Christian men, in particular the 
conscripts who had been called to arms, fulfilled their obligation to serve 
the emperor by purifying their lives from sin, an action which would at 
the same time enhance their prowess. While war was one of the proposed 


*5 B. Anderson's study is referred to by A. D. Smith, Nationalism, Polity Press & Black- 
wells, Cambridge—Oxford 2001, 80. 
^^ Slovenec, 3 April 1915. 
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"antidotes to selfishness", true bravery was thought to be evidence of vir- 
tue and virility. 

The concept — and consequential stereotypical representations — of 
modern masculinity are social constructs, rooted in the late 18th century. 
They are linked to the contemporaneous renewed interest in classics 
as well as to evangelical and pietistic revivals in England and Germany, 
respectively.” As a bourgeois phenomenon, genuine manhood was con- 
sidered inseparable from the self-cultivation (in German called “Bildung”) 
of the individual, and it was inherently related to the concept of hon- 
our. Manliness in this regard symbolized not only the virtues ascribed to 
individuals, but also the spiritual vitality of the entire society. It required 
the harmonious co-existence of strength and health with body and mind, 
while keeping the individual's energies under control. Courage and dar- 
ing were thought to be the virtues that a man had to possess, but he was 
also supposed to be compassionate, loyal and noble.” In the bourgeois 
concept of masculinity, military virtues were normally present, for these 
encompassed heroism, death and sacrifice. The interrelation between 
them is particularly clear from the fact that heroism entails self-denial, 
which can also be understood as death of one’s own desires in order to 
live exclusively for the attainment of an exalted goal. After all, in the 
Christian frame of ideas, Christ’s crucifixion was an act of atonement; 
only the horror of suffering and death could lead to the heavenly light 
of redemption. 

We can draw similar conclusions by considering the Slovenian booklet 
of prayers, which, among others, contained the prayer of the Stations of 
the Cross, intended for "the time of war", in that it held that the soldiers 
derived their strength from their loyalty to God and obedience to the 
emperor. The conscripts obtained a "super-human courage" by the solemn 
"military oath, taken in the presence of [an] omniscient and just God", 
which encouraged men to "fight and win for the emperor and homeland", 
and if necessary, to “sacrifice their wealth and blood". 

It is significant that in his first wartime Christmas episcopal letter the 
Austro-Hungarian military bishop Emmerich Bjelik addressed the com- 
batants by showing the link between their suffering and Christ's, who was 
born to this world to deliver all humans from sin and evil. “You as well, 


^5 Cf. G. Mosse, The Image of Man: The Creation of Modern Sexuality, Oxford University 
Press, Oxford-New York 1996, 48. 

26 Cf. G. Mosse, ibid., 18. 

27 F, S. Šegula, Križev pot za vojni čas, 15. 
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beloved soldiers, are heirs of Christ, because in your pain, cold and short- 
age you follow the steps of the Newborn on his path of suffering in order 
to bring peace to the world. You are heroes! Look upon all the sacrifices in 
the light of Christian faith and may the Christian courage fill your hearts 
always."? By accepting the "cross" of military hardships, the soldiers were 
imitating Christ; their suffering would find shelter in God's omnipresence 
and wisdom; and the pain would gain meaning by the promise of eter- 
nal life, which was open to all worthy men, who died gloriously in the 
battlefield. 

But how were the virtues understood and presented by the Church? The 
key virtues, propagated as essentially heroic and Christian, were humil- 
ity and loyalty. Correspondingly, the Catholic representation of a worthy 
"Christian soldier" (the manual of that name was highly recommended 
to all Slovenian men leaving for the battlefield) maintained that the only 
honour pleasing God originated in soldiers' deeds. It required their readi- 
ness to promulgate good; to show compassion to comrades, mercy to the 
wounded and decency toward women. The Christian soldier was to fight 
ardently for the good and righteous cause, especially as his task was to 
defend peace. According to St. Augustine's moral theology, which was 
often resonant in priests' sermons, only warriors possessing these mer- 
its deserved to be called great and famous.? The Bishop of Hippo had 
also noted that the violence of death shattered the soul, and that there- 
fore the "presence of virtuous bravery" was essential whenever there was 
mortal danger. It is of course reasonable to ask how the soldiers were 
to treat their enemies given the qualities of magnanimity, patience and 
perseverance they were expected to have. The answer was — at least from 
the standpoint of the Church - clear: to sustain the prisoners of war and 
to attend to the enemy wounded were acts of a "God-loving vengeance"? 
to the foe. This meant that by having mercy shown to him, the disarmed 
enemy was to be made aware of his evil actions. In other words, when 
the enemy enjoyed the mercy of the righteous, he was given a chance 
to repent, because it was clear that God was on the side of the faithful 
and honourable. In contrast to the latter (propagandistic) rhetoric, a deep 
sympathy was reflected in the recognition of a soldier, who wrote in a let- 
ter that “the wounded were no longer enemies, but mere humans"."? 


*8 The episcopal letter was published in Slovenec, 19 December 1914. 
23 J. Hohnjec, Vojska’, in Voditelj v bogoslovnih vedah XVIII (1915), 41. 
? Cf. ibid., 46. 

* Cf. Slovenec, 10 October 1914. 

2 A letter published in Slovenec, 10 October 1914. 
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Heroism was looked upon in the light of faith and manliness: "A truly 
faithful soldier is devoted to God and emperor - he carries out God's and 
the Church's laws. A brave soldier loves his homeland in the name of faith 
of our fathers. God and emperor, God and homeland: this is the slogan of 
every hero, and thank God, we have many of those!"* 

The examples, that were given to the Slovenian soldiers in the Catholic 
manuals, taught that the vice of impurity stripped the soldier of his manly 
will, self-confidence and virtuousness, which, as a result, made him weak 
and timid. On the other hand, moral purity compelled him to become 
heroic, thus perfecting the image of a strong, healthy man." In warning, 
the soldiers could read about the fate of Alexander the Great, whose suc- 
cess in battle was warranted so long as he was pure of sin, but when he 
yielded to carnal passions in Babylon, he lost his strength (eguated with 
virtue) and had to die young.” 

The ideal of manliness rested upon the consensus that body and spirit 
were linked. Morally pure men radiated the "beauty of spirit, holiness and 
integrity”, all of which could be lost when succumbing to vice. Furthermore, 
in conformity with the prevailing spirit of age, sinfulness was held to leave 
permanent traces on the man’s physique, because it led to the weakening 
of will, to insanity and, in sharp variation to the desired effect of Christian 
self-restraint, to an even greater yearning for lust.?° Medicine, too, encour- 
aged the connection between spiritual and bodily characteristics. Disease 
was in that context seen as making its mark not only upon the body but 
upon the human character as well. In his famous book L’Onanisme (1760), 
André David Tissot asserted that those who practised the sin of masturba- 
tion would suffer its consequences in their bodies (for they would be evi- 
dently pale, effeminate, and depleted of energy) as well as in their spirits, 
which would become melancholy, lacking willpower and self-control.? In 
contrast, manly beauty demonstrated moral worth and was inseparable 
from bodily strength — that, in reverse, obtained its distinctive attribute 
from Christian virtues. Together, the male body, morality, and beauty 
symbolized “manly courage”, and a “manly spirit”. However, living a vir- 
tuous life and maintaining self-discipline at all times were acts of will, and 
it was hence envisioned that the greater the aspirations, the greater the 


38 Slovenec, 31 May 1916. 

34. C£. Resna beseda vojakom, II. izdaja, Katoliška tiskarna, Gorica 1916, 7. 
85 Jbid., 7. 

Ibid., 10. 

7 G. Mosse, The Image of Man, 27. 
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man's power. Perhaps this idea was resonant in the heightened interest, 
observed among the soldiers, in Nietzsche's philosophy concerning the 
sheer will to power (or, inverted, the power to will). George Mosse noted 
that many German intellectuals of the fin de siécle believed that Nietz- 
sche “liberated their manliness”, but at the same time they misunderstood 
manhood as willpower at the cost of other manly virtues that “had served 
to temper the masculine stereotype’. 

Masculinity and heroism were ideals that could not have been achieved 
without an assertion of will. When these virtues, along with others that 
were thought analogous with them, took root in the Christian environ- 
ment, they became associated with self-discipline, the function of which 
was to purge the man of sinful inclinations and acts. The will (or desire) to 
restrain human passions drew further associations with sacrifice and mar- 
tyrdom, that also constituted an important part of the Catholic imagery of 
soldiers and civilians affected by the war. We have already mentioned the 
sermon which the prince-bishop of Ljubljana preached to the departing 
soldiers in August 1914. It contained the following lines, which are sig- 
nificant because they bring to light the understanding of martyrdom and 
sacrifice for the homeland: “In the same way as we honour and praise the 
holy martyrs, and as they are being honoured because of the pains they 
endured, so, or in a similar fashion, is worthy of honour anyone, whom 
God calls to Himself on the battlefield. Each one of those [chosen ones] is 
some sort of a martyr, and the holy heavenly crown awaits him, the crown 
of martyrdom.... This crown is so beautiful and honourable, that a man 
would wish to die [for it]!’*° 

Of course, the promise of eternal life was conditional: the soldiers 
would have to stay in the mercy of God, which could be achieved by being 
cautious in committing sins, and receiving the holy sacraments whenever 
possible. What is relevant here is the idea that the soldiers were fighting 
for faith; by fulfilling their duty (to the emperor and homeland) as Christ’s 
soldiers, they would be crowned with martyrdom. Even death appeared 
appealing, when the light of God shone behind the gate of painful death. 
This comforting thought is reflected in the account of a wounded Slo- 
venian soldier, who described what he had seen in an unnamed village 
somewhere on the front: “There stood a crucifix in the middle of the vil- 
lage. Dead bodies of soldiers were lying tossed around it and the sight of 
it was horrible. But there was a soldier-hero, clinging to the cross as if he 


39 G. Mosse, ibid., 100. 
^ Sermon published in Slovenec, 11 August 1914. 
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wanted to show even in death at what he had been fighting for. Another 
soldier had tried to follow his comrade, but he died stretching out his arm; 
surely Jesus Himself came to reach his hand and accompanied him to the 
place, where especially nowadays so many courageous heroes find [their] 
rest and eternal peace."^ 

In consolation to the bereaved, prayers were said for those who had 
fallen heroically in battle to be accepted in the ranks of saintly soldiers: 
St. Michael, St. George (who was, as well as being a traditional figure of 
English patriotism, also the patron saint of the Austro-Hungarian Army), 
St. Mauritius, St. Florian, St. Sebastian, and of all other holy soldiers and 
martyrs.” But martyrs are by definition those who die professing faith. 
Was the use of the term for the men engaged in war, which included kill- 
ing the enemy, not a mere transgression of the Christian principle? The 
fact that many Slovenian soldiers referred to themselves as “sufferers” 
indicates that the idea — and feelings — of “martyrdom” were not entirely 
alien to them, because these were intrinsically bound into their existential 
experience. 


II 


The men, called to arms, were to see their service to the country as their 
sacrifice to God and thus an act of martyrdom. In other words, blood that 
was shed in a righteous war was the blood of martyrs, an interpretation 
which concurred with the attempt to make the war — that begets heroes — 
appear holy and honourable.* 

This might have been seen as nothing but a blatant irony in the face 
of the unprecedented suffering that the soldiers underwent on the battle- 
fields. Monsignor Tomo Zupan wrote in his diary on 15 April 1917: “Can 
there be hell, worse than the one created by the wrath of God? No, hell is 
not worse — today’s era is to the innocent soldiers and civilians more than 
hell, and worse than hell".^^ 

It may be said that the innermost anguish, which was difficult (if not 
impossible) to express in words, strove to liberate itself from the armour 
of silence through the symbolic language of art, and went in parallel with 
the people's attempts to seek the source of spiritual strength that bestows 


* Letter published in Slovenec, 14 November 1914. 

2 Cf. F. S. Šegula, Križev pot za vojni čas, 27. 

8 H. Sattner, ‘Vojska’, in Duhovni pastir XXXI (1914), 476. 
“ NUK/R, m. 33, Spominji LXII, Ms 1390. 
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meaning upon all human actions. Contrary to the depictions of theatrum 
mundi in Baroque paintings, where the spheres of Heaven, Earth and Hell 
were clearly stratified, wartime art, inevitably revealing the imprint of 
contemporary experiences, boldly abolished the boundaries between the 
strata. The ravaged Earth became fused with the complementary spheres 
of Heaven and Hell. In that sense the figures of Gustav Klimt's imaginary 
world, the entangled bodies of suffering mankind — which could easily be 
identified with civilians and conscripts alike -, looked out from his paint- 
ings grotesquely suspended in an incomprehensible void.** They were an 
effective metaphor for the twilight of humanity. 

Yet, did the soldiers’ experiences, which they symbolically expressed in 
terms of “horror” and “darkness”, proclaim that the time arrived in which 
traditional values descended into nothingness? After all, according to the 
Protestant theologian Karl Barth, the First World War raised the questions 
of the relation of God to history and of his very existence in “perhaps the 
most acute way that has ever happened, and certainly in the most public 
way". How were the realities of suffering and the rhetoric of sacrifice 
understood by the soldiers? Did they look for meaning in their situation 
with the help of faith in God, if we can judge this on the basis of their per- 
sonal reflections in diaries and letters? And, furthermore, did the Catholic 
faith (significantly) inspire their sense of patriotism? 

Letters from the first year of the war reveal that among Catholic men 
the idea existed that they had been sent on a mission to fight “for the 
emperor” and the “venerable empire”. These notions were certainly con- 
gruent with the tenor of the sermons that the priests delivered in churches 
prior to the departure of the mobilized men, and with the contents of reli- 
gious publications that they read as members of various Catholic associa- 
tions. It should also be noted that the large majority of the Slovenian men, 
called to arms, were of rural origin, which traditionally represented the 
backbone of Catholicism in the Slovenian lands. It would not be wrong 
to assert that these men had been brought up informed with the Catho- 
lic spirit. On the other hand, liberal-minded individuals, who were Yugo- 
slav in orientation and thus marked as politically suspicious elements, in 
conformity with their liberal “creed” were critical of the Catholic Estab- 
lishment, in particular in reference to the Church’s conjunction with the 
state. This does not imply, however, that in their personal response to 


^5 Cf. C. E. Schorske, Fin-de-siécle Vienna: Politics and Culture, Vintage Books Edition, 
New York 1981, 227. 
© K. Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, Oxford University Press, Oxford 1933, 432. 
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suffering the anti-Catholic liberals would not be contemplating, or at least 
be touching upon, the question of "the place" of God in the destruction 
that they witnessed; as for all who were caught up in the flames of war, 
questions of religion were reflected in outspoken faith as well as in the 
shattering doubts about God's righteousness, in that both responses poi- 
gnantly revealed the ways in which people tried to identify the meaning- 
fulness (or absurdness) of their situation. From early in the war many of 
the soldiers' accounts reflect a distinctive desire for "peace". In addition, 
hundreds of the cards and letters, kept at the Regional Archive Maribor^ 
and the First World War Museum in Kobarid, show a firm trust in "God's 
will", which seemed the men's only hope in view of their uncertain future. 
There is no notion of war as a "liberating experience" from the chains of 
social constraints, nor were there any signs of enthusiasm to display manly 
heroism, which at some stage might have been inspiring enough for the 
volunteers and conscripts of the Western nations. This phenomenon is 
significant because it raises the question of whether the Slovenian men 
felt they were fighting for their cause, or whether they were being dragged 
into the war for an objective utterly foreign to their national inclinations. 
Would the latter case confirm that they were mere victims of the war and 
were — as “faithful sons of the nation” — finally compelled to repudiate the 
fatherland, embodied in the empire? 

With their departure for the front, the men underwent a radical trans- 
formation in their lives, given that a large majority of them were con- 
scripts and reservists, rather than professional soldiers. For those called 
to arms in 1914, the war was a unique event with no precedent in their 
human experience. In part this was because of the highly industrialized 
form of combat, which caused appalling wounds and deaths. Having been 
born in a time of relative stability and tranquility, men’s memories pos- 
sessed no point of reference to which the war could be related. In their 
attempts to describe the inexplicable, the recruits most often referred to 
their experience of horrifying bloodshed as hell — as darkness, filled with 
pain, which constantly threatened to absorb them. A Slovenian poet and 
officer in the Austro-Hungarian army, Pavel Golia, acknowledged in his 


" [refer to the fond Okrajno sodišče Maribor, within which I examined approximately 
700 files, submitted to the district court Maribor between 1919 and 1923. These files nor- 
mally contained the missing soldiers' last letters and/or postcards that were provided 
along with other evidence by widows or relatives with the request that the men's death 
be registered. 
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poem, A letter from the front, published in 1921: “... alive or dead, all of us 
are buried, we shall never again return". 

Despite the horror, the war could exhibit a certain appeal, especially in 
its early phases. Young members of the Catholic sports club Orel wrote: 
"We are certain that Austria will win with [the help of ] Slovenian heroism 
and deep faith in God, which inspires us". While emphasizing the steel- 
like character and the sense of duty, which were the hallmarks of the good 
education of the Orel's youth, they exclaimed: “Deep faith gives us hope 
even in the most difficult times, and our final goal is: eternal happiness!"* 
Similarly, Jožko Prinčič believed that he had left for the front protected 
by prayers of his fellow brothers (i.e., members of Orel): "Please, do not 
stop praying for me and for the victory of our dear, agonized Austria! The 
thought that I may fall does not sadden me, as long as our homeland 
wins."* The spirit of heroism was combined with faith that God would 
not abandon those who followed him — at least in theory these men were 
willing to believe that the war would reveal to them the glory of God, for 
why would the Lord send suffering if not for the benefit of his chosen 
ones? Experiencing the effects of shelling on the battlefields, where one 
could watch, smell and anticipate death at almost any time, they regarded 
suffering as the channel through which misery and evil became not any 
less powerful, but more graspable and apparent. 

Inspired by his ordeals on the front, a young soldier, Valentin Potoénik, 
recorded in his letter home the words from a poem that he contemplated 
daily: “Every tear drop from my eye, everything that offends me and costs 
me dearly, all the suffering that I endure, I bestow on you, Jesus. All, all 
I want to do in your honour, to magnify your glory here and there!” He 
also asked his family to offer a holy mass for him in honour of the Virgin 
Mary and St. Anton to thank God for so "obviously" protecting him." But 
does that mean that he was more willing to die sacrificed at the altar of 
the homeland? The Slovenian Catholic associations were proud to have 
produced physically fit men of sound self-discipline, which gave them — 
in the view of the clergy - the strength invariably to preserve the virtues 
of honour and integrity. Purity of soul was believed to be the necessary 
requisite for fighting the enemy; physical health (which presupposed 


4 P, Golia, Pesmi o zlatolaskah, Slovenska matica, Ljubljana 1921, 54. 

% J. Mulec, ‘Samo tedaj si zaslužimo nebesa, ako voljno prenašamo križe in težave’, in 
Mladost X (1915), 75. 

5 Cf. I. Birsa, ‘Orel — značaj’, in Mladost IX (1914), 107. 

5 J. Prinčič, ‘Orel se ne boji umreti za domovino’, in Mladost X (1915), 99. 

5 V. Potočnik, 'Kako lepo pišejo fantje Marijini", in Bogoljub XII (1915), 17. 
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abstinence from alcohol and sexual deviance), harmonious with the faith- 
ful spirit, constituted the source of the soldiers prowess.? Only the psy- 
chologically weak could fall prey to earthly temptations (alcoholism and 
prostitution), for they lacked the essential Christian quality of self-denial 
that was supposedly the most successful method for "fighting the disgust- 
ing [venereal] disease[s]".* 

Reality, however, seemed to be expectorating all the abnormalities of 
the age; Stanko Majcen figuratively described the war as “a valve, pouring 
out the stench and rot of the century”.® But regardless of the difficult and 
dehumanizing conditions on the front, soldiers were astonished to real- 
ize in their diaries that they were able to adapt even to that form of life. 
“The impressions that I watch day after day squeeze my brain and the 
power of sensation is so great that a man gets used to watching all the 
war's horrors with certain coldbloodedness", recorded Stefan Steiner on 
the eastern front. Metamorphosis looms behind the men's writings, dis- 
creetly unveiling their (mental) wounds that could not be entirely com- 
prehended by anyone other than those who had endured them too. 

The on-going horror created a feeling that people were initiated into a 
secret; that they were allowed a glimpse of eternity, identified with unrest 
and voidness of meaning. All-pervading sadness became a "disease", wrote 
Stanko Majcen, “digging through cells of the body and injecting poison 
in the blood stream" of men, whose dismay gradually became their voca- 
tion.* In spite of that, the flame of hope was sustained on the front even 
in the worst of fears, the one of “eternal separation from the loved ones”, 
by believing that all this will be over one day and “a new, much happier 
time than ever before, shall start again". 

The anguish, which could be synonymous with a contagious "disease" 
(perhaps its symptoms rooted in the "malady of the century", considering 
the history of continuous internal strife between the Habsburg nations), 
affecting the entire body of the Habsburg populace, was combined with 
the sense that the war was a proclamation of the new age that would be 


5 Cf. A. Ušeničnik, ‘Naša moč, in Čas IX (1915), 65. 

5 Cf. A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 9 September 1915; 10 November 1915; 13 February 1916. 
5 S. Majcen, Zbrano delo, VIII. knjiga, DZS, Ljubljana 2000, 25. 

56 Š, Steiner, ‘Slike bede in opustošenja’, in Svetovna vojska 1914/15, 27. 

5 Stanko Majcen in his letter to Izidor Cankar, 'Književnik v vojski', in Dom in svet 
XXVIII (1915), 36. 
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radically different from anything experienced hitherto. Almost propheti- 
cally, people felt that they stood at the demarcation between old and 
new. In the time of transition, suffering was thought to be essential to the 
psychological transformation, because its flames were hoped to be, as is 
evident from the Catholic standpoint, “disinfectants” on the wounds of 
sin. Yet the healing flames could easily turn into a destructive fire. 

Following the first Austro-Hungarian defeats on the eastern and Serbian 
fronts, it gradually became clear that the war would end neither in a swift 
nor in a chivalrous fashion. Moreover, the desire for peace grew stronger 
with time and can be detected in the majority of soldiers’ writings, which 
unmistakably reveal the human misery. It was therefore impossible to 
endure without an attempt at rationalizing it. This may have been the 
point where, to each individual, suffering emerged either as damning or 
salvaging, but either possessed the power to expose agony, and, depend- 
ing on a man’s existential choice, in its purity ultimately led to richer form 
of being.” 

A young grammar school graduate and a promising artist, Joze Cvelbar, 
who fought in the Tyrolean mountains as a Kadettaspirant with the k.u.k 
17th Infantry Regiment, described his time on the front as the culmina- 
tion of all suffering, which appeared even more depressing because of the 
thought that there was no future ahead of him. He wrote to his friend on 
7 February 1916 of how “extremely tired one is of this monotony, of the 
never ending waiting and uncertainty". In his imagery the thoughts of 
the future and of death became intertwined, because nothing could be 
more powerfully present in the soldier's consciousness than the aware- 
ness of transitoriness. 

For Cvelbar, the perception of time became fragmented into a mosaic 
of instants, tied up by the reminiscences of the past, which — with their 
fading flavours, colours and features — constituted a world split from the 
present by a deadly abyss: 


There are moments, moments stretch and become hours; there are days 
when there is nothing within you but darkness without end along with stag- 
nation, and you are not aware of anything; when you come to [your] senses, 
you tremble, and despair permeates your heart and you feel as if everything 


6° Cf. Izidor Cankar, ‘Drobiž. Odlomki iz pisem.’, in Dom in svet XXIX (1916), 11. 
* Cf. S. Weil, Težnost in milost, Študentska založba, Ljubljana 1998, 102. 
9 NUK/R, J. Cvelbar in his letter to J. Pucelj, Ms 1774. 
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here were to die;...and if one was to come out of this, it would be with 
neither strength nor joy.® 


But the example of Cvelbar shows that a man is never at a standstill within 
himself: the more visible were the obstacles to his personal happiness, the 
greater was his will to overcome the omnipresent misery with his artistic 
talent. He passionately utilized it as a tool of irony to mediate his objec- 
tion to the ugliness and inhumanity of war. Influenced by the works of 
Friedrich Nietzsche and Leo Tolstoy, he began to see his suffering as a 
necessary path to joy, which would probably find its higher meaning, for 
at the end — despite his wounded idealism and failing faith in Christ — his 
poems revealed a clear image of eternity. The very tragedy of the young 
soldier’s idealism lay in the fact that, shortly before he was killed, Cvelbar 
had recognized the nearness of death as the preserving force of spirit. 

For other soldiers, war could confirm them in their religious philoso- 
phy: “I love suffering, because all this is a part of me; without it I would 
not be who I am. I love God not because of myself, but since He enables 
me to become cognizant of Him... Now I understand the hymns so many 
saints sang to suffering,” wrote Ivan Podlesnik, affirming that, to those 
who believed in God, (religious) suffering from love ultimately revealed 
the foundations upon which a man could build his own self. His passion 
(being the equivalent of suffering in the language of theology) was not 
identical with a love for war. Podlesnik saw in suffering the means for a 
closer union with God (the crucified Christ), which helped him rationalize 
the situation that he was subjected to. In the Catholic imagery, faith was 
an instrument for alleviating (managing) the pain, and this pain was theo- 
retically honourable, even saintly, when “the soldier’s soul was offered to 
God"% and body to the "Kaiser nur, der niemals stirbt".55 

The face of death, the agonizing realization that their very existence 
and survival were at stake, stimulated in the soldiers an immense pas- 
sion for life and communication with the world outside their reality of 
dirt and stench, and the almost constant thunder of gunfire that many 
of them believed would never stop. Even though the hardships on the 
front could not be entirely disclosed in soldiers' writings home, individu- 
als expressed more about the conditions than intended (or permitted) in 
a simple (though perhaps formulaic) greeting, which in slight variations 


% NUKJR, J. Cvelbar in his letter to J. Pucelj, 2 October 1915, Ms 1774. 
6 Cf. A. B. Jegli¢’s sermon to the mobilized soldiers on 9 August 1914. 
6 http://www.gutenberg.org/dirs/etexto5/7ottkio.txt (on the day of 14 August 2008) 
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frequently appears on numerous postcards: “I salute you all with a sad 
heart”.®° 

In December 1914, a Slovenian military chaplain, Janko Cegnar, wrote 
of his observations of the soldiers’ religious life on the front. He affirmed 
that the Slovenian soldiers prayed a lot and that he had often seen them 
piously greeting churches and holy signs. He was certain that he had never 
seen men so wholeheartedly devoted to God, which led him to the conclu- 
sion that “death and sickness” were better teachers of life than people.” 
Referring to the ties of comradeship on the front, he added: “I admired 
the respect with which the soldiers buried their comrades, fallen for the 
homeland. I have seen a soldier here [on the front], who stood bare- 
headed, immersed in prayer; he expressed a quiet, but beautiful honour to 
those, who had already fulfilled it." Of course this was possible when the 
soldiers actually did have the opportunity to bury their dead with dignity; 
often the men had to endure for days the horror and stench of decaying 
corpses in their trenches. The capacity to think seemed redundant in the 
midst of slaughter: ^I have to become numb to go forward like an ox which 
does not think and feel consciously,"" recorded Jože Cvelbar. And only a 
couple of days later he admitted that "contrary to reason, the heart wants 
to live as if [he] were not a soldier,"" which demonstrates that he was not 
capable of identifying with the war's objectives, and that, at least for him, 
the experience of combat appeared in contradiction to everything that he 
believed humane. 

In the foreground of the soldiers' psychic dramas that evolved during 
the fierce assaults on the Isonzo stands the grotesque conviction that the 
men were deprived of human qualities, such as guilt and compassion. We 
can only sense the tragedy of the five battles that took place on the Dober- 
dob plateau between the summer and early winter of 1915 on the Italian 
front, which claimed the lives of 130,000” Austro-Hungarian troops, but 
lived on in the terrible recollection of one of the surviving Slovenian com- 
batants: “There were moments when we forgot we were humans.”” 


8° PAM, fond Okrajno sodišče Maribor, 635, T 149/20. 

$7 1. Cegnar, Slovenec, 5 December 1914. 

8 J, Cegnar, ibid. 

% NUK/R, J. Cvelbar, ‘Diary’, 22 April 1915, Ms 1774. 

7 J. Cvelbar, ibid., 24 April 1915. 

? The number of losses is approximate, because the sources about the exact number 
vary. A. Gradnik, Krvavo Posočje, Založništvo tržaškega tiska Lipa, Trst-Koper 1977, 212. 

2 A, Pepernik, Doberdob slovenskih fantov grob, Komisijska založba knjigarne “Domov- 
ina", Celje 1936, 100. 
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It seems to be pertinent to all warfare to suspend the ethical in order to 
radically accentuate the otherness of the enemy. This echoes the recip- 
rocal process in which the soldier inwardly "eradicates" the humanness 
of the enemy, because only when the latter are regarded as things, is it 
possible to employ force against them. But what turns a man into a sheer 
thing is force, which is necessarily twofold. As a philosopher, Simone 
Weil, perceptively acknowledged, following her own personal experience 
of combat in the Spanish civil war, "to define force is that x that turns 
anybody who is subjected to it into a thing”. The dehumanizing effects 
of force are applied to the perpetrator as well as to the receiver. 

The soldiers were certainly distressed because they felt trapped in a 
situation with so little prospect of survival. This is distinctly reflected in 
Cvelbar’s acknowledgment that “at the beginning and the end of every 
thought are the anticipations of freedom, return, limit, hope, despair, 
denouncement; remembering in all its bitter sweetness; looking forward 
in all its bitter hopelessness. ...what kills souls is neither bullets nor 
shells, but the feeling of subjugation...and the [acute] lack of everything 
that is dear to you, of all that you live on; and which turns your life into 
pure negation’. 

Unsurprisingly, therefore, soldiers often looked for a refuge to enable 
them to endure “the monstrosity of war” in the ties that bound them with 
the normal life outside the “hell” of combat. After all, how could the ordi- 
nary men in the trenches dismiss the lights and shadows of their mundane 
past? As Ferdo Kozak recorded in his sketch about the front experience, 
a soldier was always “half-way turned towards the direction that he came 
from”, and, when necessary, derived strength from “the memories of the 
past"? which resounded in the present time through “the sweetness of 
yearning, as well as in rare glimpses of existing beauty". The thought of 
life as it used to be brought on loving emotions along with the "sad rec- 
ognition that men were wasting their lives", when they could have been 
of help at home and close to their loved ones. Anton AZman mentioned 
in one of the letters to his wife, how his heart hardened in the face of the 
destruction that he had witnessed, and that his external wounds would 
be cured soon, but not the wounds he suffered from within. The recurring 


78 S. Weil, The Iliad or Poem of Force, Pendle Hill, Wallingford 1956, 1. 
74 NUK/R, J. Cvelbar, Diary’, 19 March 1916, Ms 1774. 
5 F. Kozak, ‘Dialog v zaledju’, in Ljubljanski zvon XXXVIII (1917), 36. 
5 NUK/R J. Cvelbar, ‘Diary’, 27 March 1916, Ms 1774. 
7 J. Cvelbar, ibid. 
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thread of his writings was his request for prayers and his belief that these 
had protected him "through fire", while hoping wholeheartedly that there 
would soon be a better future without hostilities, since "time could be bet- 
ter used at home". Anton Okoren wrote to his mother from the Carpathi- 
ans that all she could do for him was to “pray”. Love for the family alone 
convinced him to remain an Austrian soldier, since he had twice escaped 
from Russian captivity, he claimed, while “in spirit” he was “always at 
home, although so far away from home.”” Yet there were days, reminisced 
Ferdo Kozak, when it was impossible to think anymore about anyone, 
except of oneself, and when the soldier felt “bound with his comrades into 
one world, absolutely alien to the ‘previous’ one, for the gulf between the 
two appeared unbridgeable’”.* But even the feeling of alienation could not 
have come forth without the soldiers’ sharpened ability to reason, which 
was (at least for some individuals) identified with the will to live. 

Pious devotions on the front, therefore, proved to have an indispens- 
able function, in that they were able to bridge the two seemingly incom- 
patible worlds, and soothe the sufferers’ anguish. 

The soldiers’ letters and postcards, sent home from different theatres of 
war, demonstrate a remarkable level of sensitivity that was prompted by 
the realization of the frailty and incompleteness of human lives. Faith in 
God's help, or a hope that there is a God who would salvage the fighting 
men in the moments of extreme fatigue and pressure during the onslaught, 
pervaded many of the accounts that the families received from their loved 
ones on the front. In numerous letters, which contained the last words 
that soldiers voiced home," we read that in battle they readily submitted 
their lives to God; in the midst of the "inexplicable suffering" they believed 
that only Christ and the Virgin Mary could deliver them from death. Ivan 
Tratnjek wrote to his wife Ana from the Russian front: "The Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary will help us, you at home, and me in this great trial..." In this 
respect the military chaplain, Leopold Turšič, wrote of his observations 
to the prince-bishop Jeglič in Ljubljana: "Slovenian soldiers are generally 
keen to say prayers — considering the circumstances — as often as they 
possibly can. Whenever I minister to the wounded, I see that they wear 


73 Anton Ažman in a letter to his wife, 24 April 1916, The First World War Museum, 
Kobarid. 

79. Gf. J. Jereb, Odmevi prve svetovne vojne, 40. The letter was dated 23 December 1914. 

8 F, Kozak, ‘Dialog v zaledju’, in Ljubljanski zvon XXXVII (1917), 36. 

8. Cf. fond Okrajno sodišče Maribor. These feelings are noted in the vast majority of 
records, belonging to the 700 files that I examined. 

%2 PAM, fond Okrajno sodišče Maribor, 643, T 115/22. Card was dated 5 April 1915. 
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holy medals; and the dead leave behind their rosaries and prayer books, 
which shows that they had remembered eternity"." Similarly, a military 
curate, M. Krajnc, noticed “a revival and rise” of the soldiers’ worship of 
Mary, whom they perceived as their protector. The curate at the same 
time hoped that the sense of gratitude would incline the men more will- 
ingly to enter St. Mary's societies after the war." 

The soldiers' written accounts illuminate the widespread pious devo- 
tions to the Virgin Mary, and these are often accompanied by testimonies 
about miracles that were attributed to her intercession. The recruits also 
reveal that they felt secured through prayers said for them at home, and 
hoped that the guardian angels and saints would not abandon those in 
anguish and in need of comfort. "I have hope to see you and our children 
again, because your prayer will help"," recorded Anton Ažman in a letter 
to his wife. In the hope that God's mercy would grant him a happy return 
to his family, Leopold Bardian "gave himself in to the arms of the crucified 
Jesus and the Mother of God", while asking that the "beloved and unfor- 
gettable" ones at home would pray for him gladly.* Indeed, in home par- 
ishes priests aspired to sustain the flame of faith by ceaselessly organizing 
prayers of the rosary, the stations of the cross, as well as processions to the 
sanctuaries closest to home, dedicated to the servicemen's safe return. “I 
learnt that you remember me too in your prayer," wrote a badly wounded 
soldier, Jožef Jakič, to Janez Jereb: his message of gratitude was repeated 
in many other men’s letters to their home priest, “May God pay you in 
this valley of tears..." Likewise, the Church actively celebrated Austrian 
military victories by offering solemn masses, hoisting Habsburg flags and 
tolling the bells in a majestic manner. Very common was devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, and the clergymen fervently encouraged parishio- 
ners to pray daily in front of the holy paintings or statuettes, which were 
to be put either in a visible place or on a little altar in every home. 

^Where do we go to in our distress? To God, to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. We find shelter with the blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God and 
ours, with the Queen of Peace. Let us pray for peace, may the spirit of 
Christian love inspire all nations, let us pray that the soil bears fruit for us 


383 L, Turšič, ‘Pismo presvetlemu ljubljanskemu knezoškofu', in Mladost X (1915), 27. 

** M. Krajnc, Junaštvo in vernost naših mož pa naše dušno pastirstvo’, in Voditelj v 
bogoslovnih vedah 19 (1916), 18. 

3 A, Ažman, letter of 16 June 1916, The First World War Museum, Kobarid. 

8° PAM, fond Okrajno sodišče Maribor, 633, T 53/20. The card was written in South 
Tyrol on 21 June 1g16. 
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and our stock. Let us pray constantly, devotedly to God's will,"5* 
bishop Jeglič recorded in his diary. 

That the Catholic worship of the Sacred Heart of Jesus had deep roots 
in men's consciousness was reflected in a letter of Rupert Kozjak, a land- 
owner in Styria, who wrote to his family from Celje shortly before his 
departure to the Russian front in early August 1914: "I do not know what 
more to say to you but to pray for peace and our safety. If I do not come 
back [from the war], then I want you to buy out of my share two statu- 
ettes of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary for the parish church. The 
images have to be very pretty. But if I do return, I shall do this myself." 

In the Catholic calendar the month of June is dedicated to devotion of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, which Andrej Lavrenčič remembered in a letter 
to his sister: *He [Christ] is merciful and we trust that He will hear our 
prayers if only we ask Him properly. Please, make sure that the candle is 
always lit in the chapel next to the house, let the flame burn for God in 
the same way as we have to live for God!" 

On the other hand men comforted their families by reminding them 
of faith in God's will and help," while asking for forgiveness for any mis- 
deeds” and affirming that they dedicated themselves to the Sacred Hearts 
of Jesus and Mary: “We are leaving for the homeland, God and emperor, 
and for all our friends and neighbours," wrote Filip Ploj to his beloved, 
^| have dedicated myself to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary and it 
will happen as it is God's will...one must not despair in the face of the 
cross and difficulties, and then it all turns for the better." Marija Lešnik 
from Spuhla near Ptuj received the last card from her husband Jernej from 
Russian captivity on 12 December 1916, where he had been held since 
22 August 1914. The writing was permeated with melancholic emotions 
that nevertheless gave voice to a deep-rooted hope designed to calm both 
the author and the recipient: “I thank you all for the greeting which I 
received with joy and sadness. Do not grieve too much, dear, accept God's 
will and trust that God shall turn our misery into happiness, into joyous 


prince- 


A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 15 May 1915. 
89 PAM, fond Okrajno sodišče Maribor, 642, T 270/21. The card was dated 10 August 


9%. A, Lavrenčič, 'Naši fantje na južnem bojišču', in Mladost X (1915), 100. 
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meeting here on earth as well as in holy heaven".?* Franc Bombek had 
sensed vividly that every "sad greeting" he sent to his wife and the family 
could be his last; yet despite (or because of) the uncertainty of ever seeing 
each other again, Bombek asked to be remembered in prayer.” Only three 
days later his comrades informed the family of his death: “...up to this 
time we are waiting for the judgement and do not know when it comes, 
but he is saved, while we are [still] suffering. Pray for your father and for 
us, his friends, may God and Jesus on the cross have mercy on us. Greeting 
to the sad, Rajh Anton.” It seems that the soldiers found it significant to 
record in their letters home the days when they were able to attend mass 
in the field and go to confession. Participation in these celebrations also 
appeared to be the vehicle for moral purification, as Ivan Zajc wrote to his 
mother: “I know you will be happy to be assured that I shall not go the 
battlefield dirty, today we confessed, [and] tomorrow we shall, of course, 
go to Holy Communion". 

One of the few things that the soldiers could be certain of was, that 
after the bearable moments passed, only desolation remained. "There has 
not been a day of happiness for me, ever since I left home, only much fear 
and suffering,” is merely one of many messages, which impart the deep 
feeling of disillusionment and also the desire for peace, which remained 
the soldiers’ paramount hope and a ray of light in the darkest moments 
of existence. The melancholic mood provided the spiritual setting in 
which the war could be perceived as an immense Good Friday. In the 
war's second year, when some still hoped that its flames would heal the 
decadence in society, the S/ovenec unambiguously asserted: "Also for us 
in Austria there has to come Easter Sunday. In God we trust. May in the 
firm union with our Christian faith God seal the faith in the victory of our 
arms, honourable peace and resurrection of our - at present still suffering 
and crucified — homeland.” Suffering and the death of Love on the cross 


% PAM, fond Okrajno sodišče Maribor, 636, T 198/20. 

95 PAM, fond Okrajno sodišče Maribor, 640, T 165/21. The last card to his wife and chil- 
dren was dated 3 September 1917. 

*€ Ibid. Another comrade recorded on the corner of the same letter to Bombek’s wife: 
“My dear Friend... I write to you with a sad heart... Pray for him, and may be as it is God’s 
will; may Jesus be merciful and Mother Mary.” Interestingly, whenever comrades of a fallen 
soldier wrote to his wife or other family member, the opening greeting began with a “Dear 
Friend” even though there had been no previous acquaintance between them. It appears 
that their common experience of suffering created an invisible link of understanding. 

97 I. Zajc, a card from Neumarkt, dated 29 March 1917, National Museum of Contempo- 
rary History, Ljubljana. 

95 A. AZman, card dated 27 August 1916, The First World War Museum, Kobarid. 
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7. Asketch for the picture of my comrade in arms. Drawing by Joze Cvelbar, 
NUK/R Ljubljana 
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could on an allegorical level easily be associated with the crucifixion of 
men's souls in order to sanctify their lives. As a military chaplain, Jernej 
Hafner, noted: *Good Friday is followed by Easter Sunday and who knows 
whether this humiliation, the overwhelming destruction is not merely the 
way toward the new, happy era, the era of resurrection of nations, that is 
to say, toward the mercy of God?" Similarly, Franc Rueh drew the asso- 
ciation between the sufferings of Christ and the three years of his service 
in the army as a reserve lieutenant in the 17th Regiment, doubting that he 
would ever experience the joy of Easter, which would only come after the 
horrible punishment that was befalling mankind.” 

A study of the literature read at the front is an equally significant indi- 
cation of how the soldiers tried to grasp their own selves. The military 
chaplains often wrote to the prince-bishop in Ljubljana that they required 
hundreds of additional copies of "fine books" for their men," while noting 
that the more educated liked to study philosophical works that helped 
them rationalize and overcome the unnatural conditions on the front. The 
authors that freguently appeared on the soldiers' reading lists included 
Fjodor M. Dostoevsky, Leo Tolstoy, Arthur Schopenhauer, Henrik Ibsen, 
and a number of renowned contemporary Slovenian writers, such as Josip 
Jurčič, Simon Gregorčič, Ivan Cankar, Oton Župančič and Vladimir Levs- 
tik. The military curate Franc Bonač could not conceal his surprise at dis- 
covering that the most popular reading among the soldiers at the front as 
well as in the rear was Leo Tolstoy's War and Peace: "The soldier wants 
to understand himself, along with his emotions and suffering. He wants 
to think, to uncover the roots of war and peace, thereby living a serious 
inner life."% The soldiers considered reading as a necessary spiritual and 
existential exercise, because it enabled them to release their tensions by 
mentally distancing themselves from the grey constraints of war's reality. 
Shortly before he was mobilized in September 1914, Ju$ Kozak wrote to his 
brother from prison (to which he was sentenced at the outbreak of war 
as a "politically unreliable" person due to his South Slavic affinities), that 
upon immersing himself in the works of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky he finally 
grasped the greatness of Christianity, which was revealed to him through 


100 


Slovenec, 14 April 1915. 

"^ Cf F. Rueh, Moj dnevnik 1915-1918, Slovenska matica, Ljubljana 1999, 15. 
12 A, B. Jeglič, Diary’, 12 October 1916. 
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Dostoevsky's philosophy of suffering, that, despite the pain, it was feasible 
to retain the ability to love the entire world as it was." 

The military chaplains’ activities in the army were acknowledged by 
the military authorities as morally and educationally very significant. 
They gained the men’s trust through “frequent visits to the trenches and 
places [where] they worked, through being together with their troops a 
great deal, through personal participations in activities...the chaplains 
won the confidence of men.... Possessing their confidence, the clergy- 
men were able to work most effectively on the consciences of men, spur 
them...to bravery, and — where necessary — awaken and strengthen their 
sense of duty toward the monarch and the fatherland in appropriate 
lessons.” 

The military curates were thus expected to give spiritual consolation 
to the soldiers along with an explanation about the moral implications of 
their armed service to shore up their readiness to fight. In order to assist 
the military chaplains’ work, the Catholic monthly, Bogoljub, published 
their letters from the front as well as various writings to boost the men’s 
spirits, such as those entitled “comforting letters to the wounded soldiers”, 
which included prayers to and pictures of the Virgin Mary and Christ, as 
well as verses (with national tones) of renowned Slovenian poets. 

Yet the Habsburg empire’s ultimate failure to provide a political goal 
capable of inspiring the army with moral purpose was increasingly rec- 
ognized as a significant ideological deficiency. From the national per- 
spective, the gospel’s command “Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s”, became problematic in times when national patriotism 
became an absolute moral imperative. 

How significant in this context appear the words of young Cvelbar, 
who recorded in his diary: “Life without suffering is no life. But the worst 
thing is having to beat your eyes and heart against your own conviction”. 
In like manner Franc Arnejc wrote observantly upon the news of Franz 
Joseph's death in November 1916, that he had lost his love for the Austro- 
Hungarian homeland almost entirely: “I regard myself as a forced soldier, 


4 NUK/R, J. Kozak, letter dated 7 September 1914, Ms 1/62. 

5 Quoted in R. G. Plaschka, ‘Contradicting Ideologies: the Pressure of Ideological Con- 
flicts in the Austro-Hungarian Army of World War I,’ in The Habsburg Empire in World War 
I: Essays on the Intellectual, Military, Political and Economic Aspects of the Habsburg War 
Effort, ed. by R. Kann et al., East European Quarterly, New York 1977, 10-11. 

6 NUK/R, J. Cvelbar, ‘Diary’, 10 April 1916, Ms 1774. 
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for Iam not for the emperor and Austria, given that they everywhere treat 
us [Slovenians] with injustice". 

These statements are particularly meaningful, because they reveal the 
national tensions that would later (in conjunction with war-weariness and 
starvation) prove sufficiently powerful to bring the empire to an end. 

The Catholic Church asserted its support for the throne, in that it acted 
as a medium to ignite the people's patriotic fervour and preparedness to 
fight for the peace-loving emperor, by interpreting the war as essentially 
just. The enlisted men were to fight ardently — with unwavering trust in 
victory under heavenly protection — for the venerable empire, which was 
viciously attacked by the “ungodly” enemy with the intention of destroy- 
ing the monarchy, because it was Catholic. In the view of the Church, the 
combatants’ physical strength was conditional upon their moral purity 
(that was mirrored in spiritual as well as in bodily beauty and integrity), 
which was made an important requirement if they were to fight bravely 
and virtuously. Moreover, death in the field was presented as honour- 
able, for it opened the heavenly gate to all, who were by their service 
awarded the crown of “martyrdom”, and so were placed in the ranks of 
soldier-saints. 

Even though the Slovenian soldiers might have seen their position at 
the front as more bearable with the help of faith, it cannot be claimed 
that they could identify with the rhetoric employed by the Church. They 
did indeed regard themselves as victims, but not necessarily for the goal 
that they themselves would seek to obtain. They viewed themselves as 
sacrificial victims — a point that is perhaps best captured in their figura- 
tive speech about "resurrection", which would proceed from their pur- 
gatory experience of the *Golgotha(s) of suffering and death".? For the 
large majority, war was an abhorrent occurrence, and an indicator of the 
monarchy’s weakness rather than of its so called “vigour”. One of the sol- 
diers’ simple, yet straightforward, remarks, “if the state cannot feed its 
army, it should not wage war", epitomizes the increasing difficulties of 
the empire, which were an alarming signal that the monarchy was not a 
“healthy organism” but a decaying structure due to collapse. On the exis- 
tential level, their faith helped them sustain the horrors they encountered 
on the battlefield — to those at least, who in their records expressed a hope 


"7 F. Arnejc, Od Dnestra do Piave. Spomini iz prve svetovne vojne, 63. 

108 |, Matičič, Na krvavih poljanah, 183. 

9 ], Lučič, 'Na soški fronti: spomini iz let 1915-18’, in Glasnik slovenske matice 1—2, Slov- 
enska matica, Ljubljana 1998, 49. 
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for God's protection -, because at the front there was no other “force” 
that could shield them against diseases and deadly splinters of steel and 
stone. The central thought in the soldiers' records was an incessant long- 
ing for "peace" and "life", that most obviously touched upon the feelings 
of national patriotism (rather than patriotism for the state), when Italy 
entered the war on the side of Entente in May 1915. Only with reference to 
that was Albin Mlakar able to remark in his war diary how "sweet" became 
the awareness of defending his own country."^ Especially after the Italian 
attack the national element combined with Catholic imagery in the war 
postcards, which certainly acted in part as propaganda, as was shown in 
the previous chapter." The meaning of sacrifice, no matter how blurred it 
appeared to the sacrificed themselves, gained its redeeming light in cam- 
paigns against the “hideous and faith-breaking” Italian enemy, encroach- 
ing upon the Slovenian land. 

As the war continued, the “sweetness of death for the country’ became 
nothing but empty propagandistic rhetoric, challenged by the increasingly 
powerful streams of integral nationalisms in Austria-Hungary, which, 
combined with the shortages of food and military material, prepared the 
ground for the inevitable. What the monarchy fatally lacked was its own 
vision of a better future, something that would have given a lasting con- 
tent to the meaning-impoverished concepts of emperor-king and father- 
land.” Never was this more evident than in the year when the Austrian 
Parliament resumed for the first time since its closure in 1914, only to real- 
ize that the state was fragmented and sick unto death. 


"o A, Mlakar, Dnevnik 1914—1918, 149. 

™ [t may be sufficient at this point to mention one of such postcard images with a dis- 
tinct national tenor: the picture of the poet Simon Gregorčič appeared above the Isonzo 
River, and bore the inscription "Sprinkle with my heart's blood the sunlit mountainous 
soil". This depiction, among others, unmistakably gained a further meaning in view of the 
bloodshed along the Italian border. 

™ Cf. R. G. Plaschka, ‘Contradicting Ideologies’, 112. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


GUARDIANS OF THE TRUE FAITH 


Franc Ksaver Meško, a Slovenian priest and writer, conveyed his expe- 
rience of the Great War (in literary circles suggestively called universal 
death), in the novel Sin (The Son): "God hit the world with the wrathful 
fist and erased all beauty from it, and He drove all merriness deep into the 
earth. It may never rise again from the grave." Egually expressive about 
the “omnipresence” of the war was Ivan Cankar's novela Kostanj posebne 
sorte (The Chestnut Tree of a Special Sort) in which horrified villagers dis- 
covered the reason for the extraordinary beauty of their chestnut, under 
the crown of which the anxious would always find rest and tranquility, 
and lovers would love more faithfully than under the celestial sphere 
of God. The tree was rooted in the field of the dead, for it grew out of 
countless human skulls and skeletons. The graveyard was large enough to 
embrace the entire world. Death was the mysterious source of the tree’s 
power, love and youthfulness: “Oh, my friends, my beloved, still more the 
chestnuts will blossom"? the novela concluded with a clear reference to 
the contemporaneous blood-shed in Europe. 

This chapter will concentrate on the religious ideas and values that the 
priests in the rear transmitted to their flocks through sermons and devo- 
tions which in turn helped mould the parishioners' attitudes about the 
war in the period from 1914 to 1916. The aim is to present the evolution 


* On 1 August 1914 Ivan Cankar published a novela Pogled iz škatlice (A View from the 
Little Box) in the newspaper Slovenski narod. In anticipation of war he required that the 
artists reflect upon the consequences of threatening "universal injustice and universal 
death", and decide on how would they act at the time, so deeply marked with "horror, 
strength and struggle". For a review of the Slovenian wartime literature, see I. Vogrič, 'Slov- 
enski književniki in prva svetovna vojna', in Zgodovinski časopis 54 (2000), 197—232. 

? Ljubljanski zvon XXXV (1915), 180. Among the best of his texts is a psychological sketch 
with an anti-militaristic idea entitled Zadnja ura Mateja Prosena (The Last Hour of Matej 
Prosen, 1919). Regarding the home front, Mesko’s masterly narrative Pod lucjo (Under the 
Light) concentrates on the concealed emotions and tense atmosphere in a dramatic tri- 
angle between a husband, his wife and her former fiancé, who pays them a visit upon his 
return from captivity after the war ended. The best First World War novel remains Gadje 
gnezdo (An Adder’s Nest, 1919) by Vladimir Levstik, infused with patriotic and religious 
symbolism. 

3 [. Cankar, 'Kostanj posebne sorte’, in Dom in svet XXVIII (1915), 193. 
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of the civilians' perception of war through their participation in religious 
activities: pilgrimages, common prayers at the local churches, and char- 
ity work within the first three years of the conflict. This is not to say that 
religious pieties ceased after 1916; on the contrary, as the death toll on the 
front rose and the economic and political pressures in the rear amassed, 
they became ever more explicit in echoing people's desire for immedi- 
ate peace. According to the Catholic Church's teaching, war was a divine 
intervention to punish "modern unbelief and immorality" with the pur- 
pose of bringing the people, "created in God's image, back to their divine 
source and [make them] begin to pray".* Yet mass death at the front and 
increasingly difficult living conditions in the rear threatened to unmask 
the depths of human confusion, which culminated in the people's fear of 
being trapped in a situation without prospect; the war with its complex 
web of political and national alliances radically questioned the power of 
the old pillars of wisdom, and along with them that of Austria-Hungary. 
Given that the Church ardently promoted the spiritual fight (pre- 
sented as the means for mental "purification" and enhancement of bodily 
strength) against the vileness of materialism, “a godless disease of modern 
time" — in that manner creating religious dimensions in the understanding 
of war -, the investigation raises two main issues. Taking into account the 
clergy's role in imparting the basic messages (political as well as theologi- 
cal) about war to believers, the question emerges as to how the religious 
notions of suffering and sacrifice were reflected in the civilians' imagery of 
war. What interpretative attempts were made at associating the suffering 
on the home front - in particular the women’s suffering — with that in the 
theatres of war? Secondly, on a more fundamental level, we need to clarify 
whether the war had a significant effect on tradition," the Catholic faith 
being its constituent part. By highlighting the people's religious response 
in the first three years of hostilities, can we argue that the clergy's predic- 
tions at the outbreak of war about moral renewal and the invigoration of 
faith were right? Is it instead correct to assume that the "years of horror" 
were the grave of moral values and everything that was thought civilized? 
The latter argument, which is found in the clergy's reports to the prince- 


^ ACAG, fondo Sedej, Pastirski list, 18 January 1915. 

5 [refer to the traditional man as the one who sees religion and devotional practices as 
a self-evident component (reality) of life; in his natural surroundings he lives in a peaceful 
cohabitation with the supernatural. Still rooted in such “traditional mentality” the men of 
1914 had been raised to believe that there was an indispensable spiritual meaning in the 
virtues of bravery, decency and nobility. 
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bishop Jegli¢, was inherent in the major events of the day. Edward Gosse 
claimed in his essay on war and literature, published in the early autumn 
of 1914, that war was a “great scavenger of thought”. He likened the red 
stream of blood to a fluid, the function of which was to “clean out the 
stagnant pools and clotted channels of intellect”. For Gosse, the past — 
with all of its romantic traditions — was a disinfectant that would cleanse 
the present. Such thinking unmistakably unveils a certain nostalgia for 
the paradise which has been lost, for a world more innocent, decent, and 
simple. Perhaps the main role of Catholic devotions was to satisfy the 
spiritual needs of people torn between the comforting, but disappearing, 
world of yesterday and the dread of facing an unknown future that was 
promising very little of what could be recognized as romantic. 

For reasons of organization, I will distinguish between urban and rural 
popular responses, concentrating on the larger towns and selected villages 
from across the country, although the major focus will be on Carniola. 
The selection is dictated by the availability of sources. In continuation 
I shall present a body of cases, drawn from the Catholic press, the par- 
ish chronicles and Promemoria of the Carniolan clergy, addressed to the 
prince-diocesan office in Ljubljana. The first batch of reports pertained 
to the period between the outbreak of the war and February 1915, in 
which the priests submitted detailed descriptions of their activities, con- 
tributions of money, donations to the prince-diocesan office and the Red 
Cross, and of their work in various auxiliary committees. Jeglič justified 
his request for information on the ground that, if necessary, these reports 
would be used at the “appropriate moment” to defend the clergy and their 
honour.” Promemoria were also submitted to the diocesan office prior to 
the prince-bishop's pastoral visit to a particular parish. They are especially 
noteworthy because of the priests' thorough descriptions of local life and 
specific conditions that were a result of extraordinary (military) measures. 
While the soldiers' writings from the front are relatively accessible, the 
personal accounts, such as letters, recorded and posted by the civilian 
people in the rear, are much more difficult to obtain, for they appear to 
be very rarely preserved. It has to be said that autobiographical sketches 
from that period, written by women, are virtually non-existent, and the 
same fact pertains to their wartime literary activity. 


5 The essay is referred to by S. Hynes, A War Imagined, u. 
7 C£.'Čč. gospodom duhovnikom za leto 1915’, in Ljubljanski škofijski list I (1915), 14. 
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After the outbreak of war, public prayer meetings for the victory of the 
Austro-Hungarian armies were ordered across all Austrian dioceses, and 
were, according to the Slovenian Catholic monthly Bogoljub and parish 
chronicles, very keenly attended everywhere in the Slovenian lands of the 
monarchy.? 

As we have seen in the first chapter, people in the countryside accepted 
the news about the proclamation of the state of siege with dismay rather 
than joyous patriotic emotions. An instinctive fear of losing their loved 
ones took precedence over the attempted rationalization of the meaning 
of duty, clothed in the religious vocabulary of the Church. From the very 
outset of war, in an atmosphere of tension and sadness, the priests tire- 
lessly invited the faithful to attend daily devotional practices in churches: 
saying the rosary, the stations of the cross, and attending the adoration of 
Corpus Christi to ask God for protection of the living and dying soldiers 
from their parishes as well as for the well-being of the country. The believ- 
ers were asked to enter "the army of prayer" and pray privately as well as 
communally, especially for those who died in combat. The women, along 
with the men who remained at home, were advised to receive Holy Com- 
munion, to pray with a great, “holy force”, and to confess frequently so as 
to be of spiritual aid to those suffering on the front.° Processions within 
parishes and pilgrimages to the shrines closest to home to secure the sup- 
port of Mary, Mother of God, and prayers for a swift and victorious end 
to the war likewise spread widely, and were pursued by many anxiously 
bewildered people. 

On 1 August 1914 the Austrian Red Cross issued an appeal to the impe- 
rial subjects to engage in charitable work for the Austro-Hungarian sol- 
diers. Since the empire’s “patience, admired by all Europe”, had been 
in vain, and as the “hope, to make Serbia realize [its fault] was empty", 
it was everybody’s “most sacred duty to remember [the] famous army, 
which departed with God’s help toward victory”. The citizens were there- 
fore reminded that each of them was expected to “do their best” to lessen 
the suffering of those soldiers, who were wounded for the homeland.” 
The following day, Dr. Ivan Šušteršič published a decree calling upon 


* Cf. Anonimus, ‘Prošnja — v blagor našim vojakom, in Bogoljub XII (1914), 299. 

? Cf. Anonimus, ‘Vojska! —- Molimo! in Bogoljub XII (1914), 279. 

2 The appeal was issued in Vienna on 1 August 1914, National Museum of Contemporary 
History, Ljubljana. 
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civilians to involve themselves in voluntary charitable and social work. 
Every municipality in the province was expected to organize a special 
commission in order to provide support to the provincial committee. The 
commissions were intended to attract women in particular, and contribute 
substantially in the spirit of "Christian love" to "caring patriotic purpose"." 
Soon after the beginning of hostilities, the Catholic Society of St. Vincenc 
de Paul in Ljubljana and in its neighbourhood established a number of 
daily shelters for poor school children of both sexes whose breadwin- 
ners had been called to arms. Since school buildings were occupied by 
the army and military hospitals (and the eligible teachers conscripted), 
thereby substantially depriving young people of intellectual and moral 
development, the shelters' task was to provide education and food for the 
mainly working class children aged between 6 and 14; many also came 
from the families of mobilized Landsturm soldiers or reservists. Among 
them there was a large number of war orphans. Both lay and clerical staff 
were responsible for their well-being, whereas the organization itself was 
financed by the city council as well as by private donors.” 

The municipal commissions regularly consisted of the more notable 
local men, among whom members of the clergy held a firm position. But 
how little understanding people had of the proclamation of martial law, 
which came into effect soon after the outbreak of war, is shown in the 
scant attention that the announcement received. In Ljubljana, a drummer 
and a municipal servant were driven around town in one cart, while a 
higher civil officer, wearing a lounge suit and a top hat, sat in another. At 
all important crossroads the drummer played for attention, signalling to 
the municipal servant to read out the proclamation. “People did not pay 
much attention to it,” wrote Valentin Oblak describing the scene, for they 
simply “did not realize the full implication” of the decree.” 

After the outbreak of the war, the role of the clergy across the parishes 
was manifold, but above all they comforted and encouraged people who 
were suffering from the temporary break-up of their families, while in 
their efforts to incite spiritual mobilization they sought to inflame their 
parishioners’ “love for the emperor, the entire House of Habsburg and 
Homeland".^ Slovenian priests — having been born at the time when the 


4 NŠAL/ŽA Moravče, fasc. 40, Decree Nr. 17658. 

= Cf. V. Brodnik, ‘Dobrodelnost v Ljubljani med prvo svetovno vojno’, in Kronika XXX- 
VIII (1990), 56-57. 

3 S. Likar, ‘Valentin Oblak, Kronika župnije Kropa 1914—1918', (25 September 1914), 222. 

“ A. B. Jeglič, ‘Pastirski lisť, in Ljubljanski škofijski list XII (1914), 121. 
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national bourgeoisie was only just beginning to take root — were of peas- 
ant stock and remained closely attached to the land of their forefathers. 
As members of the intellectual elite (accessible to talents with sufficient 
financial support, which was the case for seminarians provided by the 
Church), they were heavily engaged in social and cultural work that was 
reflected not only in a number of educational societies that came into 
being under their initiative, but also in a variety of publications. The latter 
ranged from those intended for a broad readership to scientific journals, 
dedicated to current philosophical, theological, cultural, social, and politi- 
cal issues. This high standard of learning mirrored the thomistic "intel- 
lectual renaissance" initiated by thinkers such as Joseph Kleugten, Albert 
Stóckl, and Konstantin Gutberlet,5 and was further strengthened by the 
renovating ambitions of Pope Leo XIII, whose encyclical Aeterni Patris, 
published in 1879, required that education in theology be based on the 
Christian philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, with the aim of establish- 
ing an intellectual basis upon which a "renewed Christian society" could 
grow. Apart from philosophy, biblical studies were to be at the very heart 
of theological training, which was the subject of the next important Papal 
encyclical, Providentissimus Deus, issued in 1893. Leo XIII also raised inter- 
est in the studies of the Eastern Church by reviving various Orthodox col- 
leges in Rome; he renovated the Greek seminary of St. Athanasius and 
founded the Russian College." 

Responding to these demands, which clearly showed the nature of 
broader changes in contemporary society, the prince-archbishop Frančišek 
Borgia Sedej, who was, prior to his nomination as an archbishop, a profes- 
sor of the New Testament at the seminary in Gorica, fervently promoted 
a deepened study of the scriptures. Likewise, in 1898 the priests in the 
diocese of Lavant, headed by Mihael Napotnik, from 1881 to 1884 profes- 
sor” of Canon Law, Patristics and History at the high seminary school in 
Maribor, started issuing the first Slovenian specialist theological periodi- 
cal, Voditej v bogoslovnih vedah (The Companion to Theological Disciplines) 


5 I, Grdina, Slovenci med tradicijo in perspektivo, 15. 

* F. Grivec, ‘Vzhodno cerkveno vprašanje’, in Voditelj v bogoslovnih vedah XII (1909), 
249. 

" Both Sedej and Napotnik held their posts at the seminary schools, which were not at 
the university level; the institutions did not confer doctoral degrees on their candidates. It 
is therefore difficult to be precise about the bishops' academic title. However, most lectur- 
ers at the seminary school in Ljubljana were regarded as professors after the establishment 
of Ljubljana University in 1919. 
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which published articles pertaining to all theological fields. The encyclical 
Rerum novarum (1891) gave an incentive to numerous theological discus- 
sions and lectures, while the study of social questions was recommended 
by the synods in Ljubljana (1903) and Maribor (1900 and 1903). Theological 
learning in the Slovenian lands was undoubtedly marked by contemporary 
European currents due to the strong ties that Slovenian theologians fos- 
tered with the influential centres of knowledge abroad, above all in Rome, 
Innsbruck, and Vienna. Some of the most important Slovenian bishops at 
the turn of the century - Anton Bonaventura Jeglič (1898-1930), Mihael 
Napotnik (1889-1922) and Frančišek Borgia Sedej (1906-1931) - had been 
educated at the Augustineum in Vienna. Importantly, during the episco- 
pacy of Jakob Missia in Ljubljana (1884-1898), the diocese sent to com- 
plete their studies in Rome theologians who would become prominent 
figures on the national scene: Janez Juvan, Ernst Kautsky, Janez Koren, 
Mihael Opeka, Franc and Aleš Ušeničnik, Ignacij Žitnik and Andrej Karlin, 
while Gregorij Pečjak and Fran Grivec received their doctoral degrees at 
Innsbruck, and Janez Evangelist Krek at Vienna." With a thorough educa- 
tion and unhidden (political) ambitions to assert Catholicism as a pre- 
dominant ideological force in the country, the clergy took a decisive part 
in all spheres of public life. 

In their sermons and catechism classes priests were reguired to explain 
to the faithful all matters related to the war and to make public official 
notifications of the imperial and royal authorities, and they were amongst 
the first organizers of wide-spread charity work for war widows, orphans 
and returning war invalids. The prince-bishop Jeglič believed that the 
clergy prompted much of the people's enthusiasm through their patriotic 
sermons and speeches at religious gatherings. Christian mothers, he said, 
deserved to be granted honour as they sent their sons to war out of loy- 
alty to the Catholic Habsburg Crown, which could not have been attained 
without the priests' leadership of the Catholic societies for women where 
they were taught to fulfil their duties in accordance with God's will. 


* Cf. M. Benedik, 'Slovenska teološka misel ob koncu 19. in v začetku 20. stoletja', in 
Cerkev, kultura in politika 1890-1941, ed. by F. M. Dolinar et al., Slovenska matica, Ljubljana 
1993, 143-144. Missia succeeded in restoring intellectual ties between the diocese of Lju- 
bljana and the Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome which had been ruptured for nearly 
two centuries. Most Slovenian doctoral candidates in Civitas Aeterna were members of the 
Jesuit Collegium Germanicum et Hungaricum. 

19 Cf. ‘Poročilo o konferencah Sodalitatis Ss. Cordis Jesu za l. 1915', in Ljubljanski škofijski 
list III (1916), 26, 27. 
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This brings us to the following question: can we discern any distinctive 
traits in the Church's elucidation of woman's role in society and of her 
suffering in time of war? What symbolic undertones did the notion of 
femininity assume in relation to the masculine virtues required from the 
soldiers on the front? There was a potent religious symbol with deeply 
ingrained moral implications for the relationship of Catholic men and 
women in many areas, including sexuality and concepts of good or evil. 
If for men, purity was a precondition for (physical) power, for women the 
ideal and source of strength was the Virgin Mary. Since at least the late 
Middle Ages believers have seen her as the "last resort", the intercessor 
between heaven and earth. The Virgin was the personification of what 
Catholic theology had always taught to be "good" feminine gualities: chas- 
tity, humility and maternal forgiveness.” In the pursuit of virtue, having 
God for their immediate and proper object, the faithful were believed to 
gain the fortitude to renounce earthly temptations and to immerse them- 
selves in spiritual activity. It was hoped that in wartime the latter would 
appease the “rage from heaven”, which was punishing sinful mankind. 
The women, along with children, “armed with the rosary and the book of 
prayers", were thus called to join the army of the spirit — on the ground 
that their innocence would incline God to bestow blessing upon their 
conscripted men. 

Emotional strain generated space for the belief that only in supernatu- 
ral intervention could redemption be found. We receive a glimpse into 
the anxiety felt by many families for their beloved men in the army, in 
a letter that Marija Šafarič wrote to her husband at the front in Galicia 
in August 1915, which was returned to the sender ten days later: “I have 
promised Mary of Bistrica” that if God will hear me and give you back to 
my embrace, we would both make a pilgrimage to her shrine. I am ask- 
ing you, my dear, to dedicate yourself to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary, as well as to Mary of Bistrica. If it is God's will, we shall be heard. 
My dear, let me know how you are, are you ill, have you been wounded, 
that is what I wish to hear..." 


^ B. C. Pope, Immaculate and Powerful: The Marian Revival in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury', in Immaculate and Powerful: The Female in Sacred Image and Social Reality, ed. by 
C. W. Atkinson et al., Beacon Press, Boston 1985, 175. 

? A well known shrine of the Virgin Mary in Bistrica in Croatia, which was an important 
pilgrim site to many Styrian Slovenians. 

» PAM, fond Okrajno sodišče Maribor, 643, T 16/22. The card was dated 1 August 
1915. 
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Mary, the Mother of God, “the Virgin of Virgins, and mighty protector 
of innocence",? was presented to anguished individuals by the clergymen 
as a powerful example of faith; she was the perfect model of a suffering 
mother, a woman who stands unwaveringly at the side of her beloved son, 
and - to draw an analogy with the gospel — walks along the path to Cal- 
vary and does not leave at the horrifying moment of crucifixion. Women, 
like Mary, ought to take the cross, i.e., the pain of separation, wounds 
and sickness, joyously, and be reconciled with the will of God, even to 
the extreme should the Lord send death to their beloved men. The Sad 
Mother of God" was to be worshipped, and men, fighting in the “righteous 
war", were dedicated to her protection especially at the hours during the 
day when the church bells rang the Angelus.” The clergy attempted to 
instill the paradox of faith in the consciousness of people: to grasp a mer- 
ciful, yet redeeming sweetness in suffering; to believe in the healing and 
trusting presence of God in the midst of evil; and, inspired (or confirmed) 
by Pascal's philosophy, to hope against hope, which in Christianity ulti- 
mately exposes both the lowliness and grandeur of humanity. Yet could 
there be a further link in interpreting the women's suffering on the home 
front and the agony that the men were subjected to on the battlefield? 

By offering prayers to Mary, who was the bearer of God's humanity, the 
believers entered the world of symbols, in which "imitatio" as *becom- 
ing" or "being" lay in the background of Eucharistic devotion. At the 
core of Christian ritual bread is equated with body, for the moment of 
consecration transubstantiates food into God; it therefore recapitulates 
both Incarnation and Crucifixion. When a female body is associated with 
food (medieval religious thought and art are full of suggestions that the 
birthing and lactating Virgin is the source and container of her child's 


*5 L, C., ‘Ženske — na vojsko za vašo čast in poštenje", in Bogoljub XIII (1915), 272. 

^ The name explicitly refers to the suffering of Mary when she witnessed the events 
that led to her Son's crucifixion. Neither the Bible nor any other authoritative source reveal 
much about Mary's life; it is Christ, not she, who is the centre. The Catholic tradition 
enables the believers to grasp her point of view through meditation of the Rosary, which 
starts with repetitive prayer of the Hail Mary (an expanded version of the text in Luke), 
and continues with reflection on the themes of the exercise that are mostly gospel scenes 
where the Virgin appears. Other Marian pieties too, by emphasising the Virgin's motherly 
compassion, speak of her place in the Christian revelation. 

*5 The Angelus is a Catholic practice of devotion in honour of the Incarnation, repeated 
three times each day, at dawn, noon and dusk, at the sound of the church bell. It con- 
sists of the triple repetition of the Hail Mary, to which in later times have been added 
three introductory versicles and a concluding versicle and prayer. The latter is that which 
belongs to the antiphon of Our Lady, Alma Redemptoris. 
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humanity), it becomes more easily perceptible why women could iden- 
tify with Christ's flesh and passion — because the latter pertained to God's 
physicality that in turn magnified the feminine principle of Mary as an 
agent of redemption. If Mary's body was the source of Christ's body, then 
she was, in the view of medieval English mystic Julian Norwich, simul- 
taneously the symbol of incarnation to all human beings. Utilizing the 
language of symbolic interpretation and by "giving self", a quality ascribed 
to women by their nature, they emerged as "wonderfully and horribly the 
body on the cross"," thereby aggrandizing suffering, which, if transplanted 
to the Great War experience, essentially unified them with the "heroic 
martyrs" in the field. 

In a letter to “the suffering and the sad”, the Bogoljub advised its women 
readers (members of St. Mary’s Society) to take refuge in Mary to help 
them carry the suffering in devotion to God's will.^ One of the prayers 
for the fallen soldiers included these lines: “In Your Son You have given 
us the best example of suffering. And with Him His sad Mother suffered 
in the soul what he suffered in the body." This could be translated into 
the spiritual (but also physical) experience of any bereaved or tormented 
woman in the rear, additionally burdened with the mundane struggle for 
survival of her family. 

The belief in the intercession of the Virgin Mary was a guarantee of 
the continuing relevance of prayer. For the anguished worshippers, Mar- 
ian devotions were emotionally intense, but they also implied a certain 
degree of physical effort. Many civilians made a vow to the Virgin Mary 
when on a pilgrimage to her shrine, expecting that their prayers would 
assure the safe return of the soldiers. Their faith was often full of trust 
in miracles, and according to some testimonies, this could also be said 
of the soldiers, who thought (although perhaps instinctively) that amidst 
"the hell of combat" on the front they could only be rescued by divine (or 
Mary's) intervention.* Priests in the rear earnestly encouraged soldiers 


*€ Cf. C. Walker Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance of Food to 
Medieval Women, University of California Press, Berkley-Los Angeles-London 1987, 260. 

7 [bid., 296. 

28 T, Savinjski, 'Tolažilno pismo ženam in materam', in Bogoljub XIII (1915), 89. St. Mary, 
the "Queen of sufferers", was presented as God's "revelation" of suffering. If she suffered, 
who was full of grace, then suffering and mercy were egual. Cf. J. Hohnjec, 'Praznik oznan- 
jenja Marije device', in Vojne pridige v postu l. 1916, Tiskarna sv. Cirila, Maribor 1916, 22. 

2 Anonimus, ‘Molitev za padlega vojaka’, in Bogoljub XII (1915), 91. 

3 Cf. P. Naglič, Moje življenje v svetovni vojni: fotodnevnik vojaka/La Mia Vita Nella Grande 
Guerra: Fotodiario di un soldato, Modrijan, Ljubljana 2007, 95; Cf. Limbarski, 'Marija me je 
varovala" in Bogoljub XII (1914), 392. Limbarski devoted the poem to his friend, who wrote 
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to see her as their "shelter" in moments of distress. In his sermon to the 
men of the parish leaving for the front, the priest in Kropa urged them 
to be brave and faithful, while requiring that they receive sacraments 
“whenever possible”, to repent regularly, to pray every morning with “a 
good intention”, and to wear holy medals to secure the protection of the 
Virgin Mary.? The same hope inclined a soldier to write to his priest in 
Skocjan near Turjak: the soldier, after describing his devotion to Mary (he 
confessed that in churches he would always look for the Virgin’s “little 
altar to entrust to her his troubles” and to seek comfort), asked the priest 
to send him a medal to safeguard him through dangers.” On the other 
hand a military chaplain, Janko Cegnar, noticed an inescapable contrast 
between war and religion on the front by writing of how “strange it was 
to see the troops wearing Marian medals attached to their caps, standing 
next to cannons and other murdering devices." 

Since wartime required penitence, the women in particular were 
reminded to adapt a set of virtues as a means of approach to God: humble 
manners, simple dress, and devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, who was 
“a friend of pure souls, the groom, who wanders among the lilies” and who 
should always be close to women's hearts.?* There was a noteworthy argu- 
ment employed by the clergy to stress the danger of female fashion (their 
stern position was sometimes substantiated with selected verses from 
the book of Ecclesiasticus): "The Lord will take vengeance on the men, 
whom you want to please...the best warriors will fall under the sword 
and your most handsome men will perish in the army." The predicament 
was horrific indeed — just as it was anachronistic. In order to monitor 
public purity, the so called “councils of the smart”, which were formed 
within the society of Sveta vojska (The Holy Army),7 worked openly 
for Christian morality and fought against "shameless women's fashion", 
which, in their opinion, imitated the "doubtful and degenerate pieces of 


to him from the front that he had stayed alive because of Mary, whose protection he 
sensed as an invisible, supernatural power. 

S S, Likar, "Valentin Oblak, Kronika župnije Kropa', 232. The sermon was said on 
30 January 1915. 

8 |. Jereb, Odmevi prve svetovne vojne v župniji Škocjan pri Turjaku, 31. 

3 J. Cegnar, ‘Vojna pisma’, in Bogoljub XIII (1915), 157. 

3 L, C., ‘Ženske — na vojsko za vašo čast in poštenje’, in Bogoljub XIII (1915), 272. 

55 The book of Sirach or Ecclesiasticus is a canonical book for the Catholics and the 
Orthodox, but not for all Protestant Churches. 

3 Marijina hči, ‘Ženska moda - tudi vzrok vojske', in Bogoljub XIII (1915), 220. 

8’ Established in 1902 to promote abstinence from alcohol. 
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Parisian fashion”. Furthermore, the “godless press” was blamed for hav- 
ing spoiled the “unity amongst nations, and assaulted religion as well as 
integrity, the only emblems of world peace”, thereby preparing the ground 
for the world war.? The task of the chosen, morally upright men was to 
monitor people's behaviour in public, including the inspection of decency 
in shop windows, magazines, books, as well as in theatre and cinema per- 
formances." “Debauchery” was “shamefully pagan” and in opposition to 
the “principal demands’ of Christian virtues; it therefore only contributed 
to the prolonged punishment of God.* This outlook, concerned with the 
women’s (grave) responsibility for the entire nation, was enhanced by the 
prayer, formulated along the following lines: “Let us pray to the Holy Spirit 
to enliven the gift of wisdom and strength in our women, so that the Slo- 
venian race would go honourably and immaculately through the fire of 
this horrible war." 

It is interesting to note the military language that permeated some 
religious utterances, which provided an example of how interwoven the 
"spheres" of home "front" and the real front were. It underlined the asso- 
ciation between the men's endeavours in combat and the women's antici- 
pated moral discipline (implying a degree of spiritual struggle) in the rear. 
The latter were to sustain the traditional social order: “... firmly as the 
walls of a castle stands the army of Mary. Its greatest enemy, Satan, cannot 
defeat it. He rages with the two allies, lust and evil counsel... constantly 
attacking the troops of Mary”. Should there occur any temptations, the 
women were expected to stay “immaculate” with the aid of “Mary and 
her societies”. The main “fort” of “holy chastity” consisted of “humility and 
modesty”, at the centre of which there was (as the most powerful) the fear 
of God.* In this vein a group of soldiers addressed a letter to the female 
members of St. Mary's Society in which they urged the women in the rear 
to "have mercy on them" and said that the soldiers would pray for them 
to "remain faithful to the Virgin Mary".^ What we can recognize in the 
soldiers' plea is a deeply ingrained fear that during the men's absence the 


88 Odbor pametnih, ‘Vojska in moda. Boj nedostojnosti in norosti", in Bogoljub XII 
(1914), 321. 

89 Episcopal letter of the Austrian (Arch)bishops was issued at the end of 1916 and pub- 
lished in Folium Officiale Diocesis Lavantinae pro anno 1917, Maribor 1917, 12. 

* Cf. Anonimus, ‘Vojska — klic k pokori.’, in Bogoljub XII (1914), 387. 

* Cf Episcopal letter of the Austrian (Arch)bishops, ibid., 12. 

2 L, C., ‘Ženske — na vojsko za vašo čast in poštenje", in Bogoljub XIII (1915), 272. 

8 L. C., ‘Vojska Marijine družbe’, in Bogoljub XIV (1916), 248—249. 
Alojzij Lavrič, Anton Krampf, Luka Loza, ‘Prošnja’, in Bogoljub XIV (1916), 276. 
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women at home would yield to sin (the anguish was alarming enough in 
view of the women’s possibilities of attaining a greater emancipation when 
taking over some of the tasks of the previously male domain) and drift into 
infidelity. The latter notion could be seen as inseparable from “religious 
unfaithfulness" — especially when it is considered that female bodies were 
believed to be best "protected" against potential male "intruders" by their 
adopting the model of a holy and chaste Mary. At the same time the letter 
reveals the men's unsettledness regarding their own role as (traditional) 
providers and protectors. A similar anxiety was expressed in the following 
letter, signed by three soldiers and published in the Bogoljub. Although 
the account was written in the last year of the war, it essentially reflected 
an attitude prevalent throughout the conflict: "The comrades, who have 
come back from their leave at home, tell us sad things... We, who have 
been fighting and enduring the war, have mostly kept calm conscience 
before God and people, but are you [girls] not even able to protect your- 
selves? In such ‘wedding dresses’ you do not need to wait for us, decent 
lads. After the war we will have to lead intelligent farm- and household 
economies. Only smart women, healthy in soul and body, are capable of 
carrying out such duties.” Implicitly, anxiety over the sexual misconduct 
of women was seen as an internal threat to the nation’s welfare, and in 
effect recognized that their social role was far from passive. The proper 
behaviour of women thus gained in significance as it could be crucial in 
the work to preserve and empower the nation, would be decisive for post- 
war recovery, and create and sustain stable population growth.” 

It is of interest, and in line with the mentality that “purity of heart” 
possesses the power to erase sins by assuring God's forgiveness, that 
the Catholic Church involved children in the war effort." The Bogoljub 


43 Anton Ferjančič, Alojzij Kozina, Karel Sever, 'Čujte, kaj pišejo vojaki dekletom", in 
Bogoljub XVI (1918), 150—151. 

^ Jeglié was convinced that it was necessary morally to educate women on the matters 
of sexuality, but he was also aware of the sexual misconduct of the soldiers on the front. 
He shared his fear with a military doctor, who believed that the nation would fall into 
"regression", since there was "so much sin" (referring to masturbation, prostitution and 
venereal diseases) among the troops. Cf. A. B. Jeglic, ‘Diary’, 1 February 1916. Commenting 
on the booklet issued by the Army to provide the soldiers with information on venereal 
diseases and on what they could do to avoid them, Jegli¢ expressed a grave concern for 
sexual life after the war, particularly in the view of the “spread of such doubtful teachings 
[about the use of contraceptives]" that would “damage all shyness”. Cf. ‘Diary’ entry of 
13 February 1916. 

47 Cf. Maureen Healy’s discussion in the chapter ‘Mobilizing Austria’s Children for Total 
War’ in her Vienna and the Fall of the Habsburg Empire: Total War and Everyday Life in 
World War I, Cambridge 2004. On “mobilization” of children in Germany cf. A. Donson, 
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published a very specific call to arms: "Children, to arms! Do you wish 
to help poor men on the front? Pray for them! You ought to pray much, 
ardently, piously... The rosary is your sword, the prayer book your gun. 
Pray for them as much as you can and as much as you know! Call Mary, 
angels and saints!" 

The theme of Jesus being a friend of children, who were engaged to 
pray for the interests of the Habsburg monarchy, for the emperor, the 
fatherland, soldiers and an honourable peace, was also addressed by the 
prince-bishop Hefter of Krka (Gurk) diocese in Carinthia, a third of whose 
population was Slovenian: "You, beloved children, stand closest to dear 
God. God's fatherly eye looks at the innocent children's hearts with good 
favours. The godly friend, who once said, leave the children to come to 
me, for they shall possess the Kingdom of Heaven', will not leave your 
prayers unheard." 

The newly established Catholic associations of Holy Communion for 
children (vividly described as "battalions" that would bring victory by vis- 
iting the "king of war troops", dwelling in the tabernacle, and by "attack- 
ing” Jesus’ “most sacred Heart”) in the diocese of Ljubljana encouraged 
the youth to go to mass, if at all possible, daily, and asked that every house 
with a mobilized member should send at least one representative every 
other or third day to receive Holy Communion. There was, as already indi- 
cated, a particular reason for this agitation, because it was hoped that “the 
innocent children’s prayers” for the well-being of the homeland and their 
relatives in the field would be "given ear" by God. Furthermore, out of love 
for Jesus, they were urged to refrain from smoking cigarettes, swearing 
and drinking alcohol, which clearly speaks for some of the sorest (social) 
diseases of the time." 


Youth in the Fatherless Land: War Pedagogy, Nationalism and Authority in Germany, 1914— 
1918, Harvard University Press, Cambridge Mass. 2010. 

* Cf. Anonimus, 'Obhajilna zveza otrok za casa vojske. Otroci, na vojsko", in Bogoljub 
XII (1914), 317. 

^ Quoted in W. Achleitner, Gott im Krieg: Die Theologie der österreichischen Bischöfe in 
den Hirtenbriefen zum Ersten Weltkrieg, Bóhlau Verlag, Wien-Kóln-Weimar 1997, 113. 

5 Anonimus, 'Obhajilna zveza otrok za časa vojske. Otroci, na vojsko", in Bogoljub XII 
(1914), 318. a 

5 Cf. M., ‘Za časa vojske., in Bogoljub XII (1914), 284; NSAL/SAL, Promemoria of the 
parish Škofja Loka on the occasion of canonical visitation (30 May 1918), Zapuščina škofa 
Jegliča, fasc. 36. All Promemoria of 1918 gave a detailed description of the wartime life in 
the community. See also an excellent and to this day unsurpassed study on the history of 
childhood in the 19th century Slovenian lands by A. Puhar, Prvotno besedilo življenja: Oris 
zgodovine otroštva na Slovenskem v 19. stoletju, Globus, Zagreb 1982. 
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The children were therefore doing their bit for the war by attending 
Holy Communion and praying for victory. In addition, making a step 
from the spiritual sphere towards the more pragmatic one, they were 
assembled early in the war to contribute their share to "the excellency of 
patriotism" by collecting fruit, chestnuts, acorns, beech mast, nettles and 
blackberry leaves for tea, along with other goods for the soldiers at the 
front or for the wounded in military hospitals. The school children and 
female members of St. Mary's Society were also occupied with knitting 
socks, caps, and other pieces of warm winter clothing for the soldiers.” 
But because of the work load on the farms, where they were employed as 
day labourers to substitute for the missing male force, children regularly 
skipped school and catechism classes throughout the war. Women on the 
farms also faced difficulties in disciplining their children in the absence of 
paternal authority. There were complaints that in particular young boys 
aged between 14 and 17 often behaved arrogantly and during the mass 
chose to “stand outside or under the organ loft”. To the great moral con- 
cern of their local priests, some, adapting the behaviour of the missing 
adults and anticipating conscription, began to smoke and even embarked 
on amorous nocturnal expeditions to girls and guest houses." 

It has been argued that the images of femininity and family could be 
invoked to protect people’s faith in social order. The wartime image of 
woman as “other”, the bearer and provider of “peace”, retained its power 
and religious undertone, since, by the invocation of gentleness and humil- 
ity, it symbolized the qualities that “fend off [the] barbarism implicit in 
war". The otherness of femininity “established the social limits of war" 
and guaranteed the “possibilities of postwar normalization". The repre- 
sentation of “motherliness” as one of the key female characteristics drew 
forth the meaning of fruitfulness and continuity, but also of protection 
and stability. The Virgin Mary (paradoxically both a mother and a virgin) 


2 Cf. ‘Kronika Šmarješke fare’ for the year 1915, Parish Archive Šmarjeta. For instance, 
various magazines and newspapers published patterns for knitting and instructions to 
housewives on how to cook rationally and to preserve fruit so as to be able to send it to 
the soldiers in the field. 

$ Cf NSAL/SAL, Promemoria of the parish Lesce (20 June 1918); Promemoria of the 
parish Ljubno (18 June 1918), Zapuščina škofa Jegliča, fasc. 36; Promemoria of the par- 
ish Skofja Loka on the occasion of canonical visitation (30 May 1915), Vizitacije 1914-16, 
fasc. 14; Promemoria of the parish Zasip-Dobrava on the occasion of canonical visitation 
(27 June 1918); Promemoria of the parish Fara pri Kostelu (10 July 1918), Zapuščina škofa 
Jegliča, fasc. 36. 

54 M. R. Higonnet (et al.), Behind the Lines: Gender and the Two World Wars, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven—London 1987, 1, 2. 
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was a living metaphor for the feminine spirit. In the context of religious 
imagination, Mary's role and deeds should be seen as most relevant to an 
understanding of women's sacrifice during the war; moreover, the image 
possessed significant moral implications. Mary's purity could be used as 
a “weapon” against women if their behaviour failed to comply with the 
Virgin’s obedience, sexual and other concerns, which underlined the (con- 
structed) Eve-Mary dichotomy in the feminine nature. Was this attitude 
not a good indicator of the Church’s desire to exert social control and its 
attempt to assert masculine power over feminine? 

By viewing warfare through the prism of interrelated social phenom- 
ena, war has been interpreted as releasing multiple aggressions, which are 
dormant in peacetime. By its nature (in general terms defined as an act of 
force, encompassing hostile feelings and intentions)* it has the capacity 
to trigger other, "little wars", existing on a conceptual level, such as the 
war against the young, the war of the national against the foreign and 
of the conforming against the non-conforming. As Samuel Hynes main- 
tained, once the Great War had started, “conflicts of values began, and 
grew violent, or qualities that cultivated Edwardians had taken to be the 
very signs of their nation's civilization were seen to be the symptoms of a 
national disease"? Were seeds of a similar disease detectable in the Slo- 
venian lands of the Habsburg monarchy? Did the war expose the "sick ele- 
ments" of the society, taken politically as well as culturally, in that manner 
functioning as some sort of a "purifier", elevating the most "virtuous" of 
human gualities? That these would be Christian, is reflected in the antici- 
pation of the bishop of Seckau, Dr. Schuster, who believed that the war 
would bring about a new (spiritual) order: "This is the end of culture with- 
out God, without Christ, [and of] high politics without religion."? Per- 
haps this is a mere rhetorical exercise or the wishful thinking of a church 
dignitary. After all, what war really ennobled were the values inherently 
related to the attainment of its ends: patriotism, obedience, discipline 
and endurance. Ironically, other values, which in time of peace would be 
regarded as civilized, such as freedom of thought, tolerance, and a broad 
receptiveness to culture, became evidently "devalued" under the banner 
of aggression, because they were "unwarlike", and, temporarily at least, 
undesirable.5? 


5 Cf. C. Clausewitz, On War, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2007, 14-15. 
S. Hynes, A War Imagined, 56. 
5 Schuster guoted by A. Ušeničnik, 'Vojska in kultura’, in Cas IX (1915), 101. 
S Cf. S. Hynes, A War Imagined, 57. 
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The aim of the following section will be to analyze the Church's activi- 
ties to ease the many strains which war imposed on civilians. It will also 
address the people's response to the political as well as social conditions 
at home, which left a significant imprint on their religious life, and so 
implicitly revealed the nature of their relationship to the expectancies of 
morality. 


II 


In reality perceptions of the war were deeply divided. On 25 October 1914 
Monsignor Tomo Zupan recorded his conversation with a "deaf, although 
well hearing man", who lamented: *I cannot understand, who would be 
enthusiastic for war. Such inhumanity, and this in the 20th century!" With 
an incisive pen Zupan wrote on the same page: "We are giving in to the 
emperor's call, but in the depths of our souls we ask for peace.” 

On the other hand the prince-bishop Jegli¢ asserted that autumn: 


We pray, and we shall not cease praying. Slovenian priests are completely 
and wholeheartedly loyal [to the Habsburg dynasty]. So much work has been 
done by the priests to alleviate the misery of war, so much energy has been 
put into people’s awakening and their consolation! They pray so much... By 
now, 30 seminarians are working in hospitals to help the wounded.” 


Regardless of the Church’s endeavours, it is significant that only a few 
days later the prince-bishop felt compelled to write a letter to the prime 
minister, Count Karl von Stiirgkh, in which he clearly expressed his view 
of Austrian-German slander about Slovenian bishops and priests, princi- 
pally in Styria and Carinthia. Jeglič asked Stiirgkh to assure higher politi- 
cal circles in Vienna that all accusations against Slovenian clergy had no 
foundation.” Accordingly, and unsurprisingly, the Church’s charitable 
efforts assumed a distinctly patriotic tenor and were essentially defensive 
against German nationalistic pressure, which was strong primarily in the 
areas inhabited by both nationalities. 

The latter should be viewed from the perspective of (increasing) 
national friction between Austrian Germans and Slovenians, which led 
to many of those expressing support for the South Slavs as well as stress- 
ing Slovenian national aspirations (or merely uttering “disloyal doubts” 


59 NUK/R, m. 29, Spominji XXV, Ms 1390. 
®© A. B. Jeglic, ‘Diary’, 6 September 1914. 
® A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 14 September 1914. 
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about the monarchy's "vitality" in public) being arrested and interned. 
The victims included Catholic priests. Such cases were reported on the 
northern linguistic border in Styria and Carinthia, where the notable 
Slovenian men of letters and clergymen were persecuted on the basis of 
malicious falsities, circulated by Austrian-German nationalists because of 
the clergy's efforts on behalf of the local Slovenian inhabitants. In both 
Carinthia and Styria the persecutions were politically motivated and pri- 
marily directed against the real or potential enemies of the state, namely 
alleged Serbophiles and Pan-Slavists. Because of Ivan Šušteršič's declared 
loyalty at the beginning of the war," members of his Slovenian People's 
Party in Carniola were relatively safe from direct police persecutions, but 
at their extreme point several civilians were executed.® It is worthwhile 
recording the letter which Šušteršič addressed to prime minister Stürgkh 
on 3 August 1914 as an example of his patriotic endeavours and political 
tactics. He daringly recommended that the Viennese government ought 
to obtain not only suspension of the suspicious “Serbophile” societies but 
their dissolution: “...It is touching how Carniola stands on the side of the 
black-and-yellow flag. But without conceit I can say: this is the work of our 
party. If it did not exist, Carniola would be showing a completely differ- 
ent face. That is an obvious fact. It is shown [by the example of] people 
who have been arrested because of high-treasonous statements. There 
are not many but their colour is clearly unquestionable.” Šušteršič was 
even hoping that the government would stop the liberal newspaper Slov- 
enski narod and gymnastic society Sokol (as it allegedly included mem- 
bers of the ardently pro-Yugoslav Preporod movement). Landesprásident 
Schwarz thought that Šušteršič's claims were "exaggerated", but high offi- 
cials remained suspicious, and, since it suited the concurrent nationalist 


6: prince-bishop Jeglič's record in his diary of 27 January 1916 also shows that Šušteršič 
held a conversation with prime minister Stiirgkh, in which the former defended the Car- 
niolan clergy, claiming that "they were not against Austria". 

s The exact number of the executions is unknown. Reading the chronicle of the village 
Dovje in Upper Carniola, we learn about the case of Janez Berce. In August 1915 he had 
been ploughing the field with his oxen, when a municipal servant handed him a decree, 
according to which we was to give away the oxen for the needs of the army. Berce started 
grumbling about the emperor and the war, on the ground of which he was later arrested 
and taken to Ljubljana. People tried to persuade him to retract his statements, but he 
refused. A curate from prison in Ljubljana notified the priest in Dovje that he had given 
Berce extreme unction before he was executed as traitor. After the war, Jakob AljaZ, priest 
in Dovje, obtained his judicial rehabilitation and buried his coffin with honours in the vil- 
lage cemetery. Cf. S. Likar, "Versko življenje', 54. 

Sa J. Pleterski, Dr. Ivan Šušteršič, 320. 
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mood that was certainly not sympathetic to Slovenian national demands, 


preferred to picture Slovenians as “generally unreliable”.® 


In Styria, the “provincial-defensive-division-court” in Graz had to sur- 
render all serious political criminal cases concerning civilians as a result 
of the special order of 25 July which established a state of siege and which 
suspended “habeas corpus”. The military court, which was going through 
a thorough internal reconstruction at the time, was poorly prepared for 
the extraordinary regulations. It became seriously overburdened with 
procedures against civilians and was almost entirely dependent upon the 
opinion of the local gendarmes." In the bilingual regions, for decades 
marked with national tensions, denunciations by radical German nation- 
alists mushroomed. When the state of siege was declared, a total of 910 
Slovenian civilians, among them 117 priests, were arrested.“ The individ- 
ual priests, who had hitherto led a peaceful idyllic life in their villages 
and were by all accounts respected as members of the intellectual elite, 
were led fettered through the streets, where they were met with abuse 
from the mob, who swore, mocked and even spat at them. The police 
did not uphold the rule requiring them to protect the sanctity of priest- 
hood even in the event of an arrest. While the majority of clergymen were 
soon released,” the events left an indelible impression on the affected 
priests themselves, for whom the return to their parishes was never again 


85 [hid., 321. 

°° The law of 5 May 1869 empowered the Government to suspend the liberties of the 
subject in the event of war, or when its outbreak was imminent, by Cabinet decree. Such 
a decree was issued on 25 July 1914. 

9 F, Cucek/M. Moll, Duhovniki za rešetkami/Priester hinter Gittern, Viri 22, Arhivsko 
društvo Slovenije, Ljubljana 2006, 7. 

S G£. V, Melik, Politične razmere na Štajerskem v času Napotnika', in Napotnikov sim- 
pozij v Rimu, ed. by E. Škulj, Mohorjeva družba, Celje 1992, 25—26. 

%s The trials against the clergy certainly gained a considerable amount of public atten- 
tion. Nevertheless, very little is known of how the parishioners reacted to the arrest of their 
priests. It is surprising that the Church leaders of the Lavant diocese demanded reports 
from the affected priests only after they were released from prison. On 18 September 1914 
the prince-diocesan office in Maribor issued a circular asking all of the clergy, who were 
under the state’s surveillance, to describe objectively the circumstances pertaining to 
their persecution. All reports on the “circumstances of the arrest and responses by the 
press” to the prince-bishop Napotnik reflect the priests’ incomprehension at the accusa- 
tions. Despite the humiliating experiences, they insisted that they were “good Austrian 
patriots”, throughout believing in the court's justice and God's providence. Some revealed 
the names of suspected denouncers while in other cases they indirectly pointed at the 
"schismatics from Rome", Protestants and similar radical nationalists. It remains unclear, 
however, for what purpose these reports were gathered. Cf. F. Čuček/M. Moll, Duhovniki 
za rešetkami, 10—11. 
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described as “status quo ante”, as well as on the rest of the Slovenians.” 
Their personal accounts reveal their emotions, the bitterness and irony, 
loyalty and shock, at the treatment they experienced from the mob and 
the judicial authorities. There was also a measure of incomprehension and 
sorrow in each of the stories written. One can sense both in the account 
of a chaplain, Franc Skof, who described that just a few moments before 
he was arrested, he had been playing the imperial hymn. Having returned 
from prison after 65 days, he found the notes on the harmonium open on 
the same page as it was left on the day of his arrest.” 

It is certainly interesting to note the reaction of Austrian German 
priests, who unhesitatingly and publicly supported the trials against the 
Slovenian clergy in Styria. Church circles were provoked by a controver- 
sial article, which appeared in Bonifazius Korrespondenz in Prague on 
1 September 1914, and in which a theologian, Johannes Ude, accused the 
Slovenian clergy of high treason, national fanaticism, an unclear Slove- 
nian national programme and sympathetic feelings for the murderers of 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand. The Slovenian clerics of the Lavant diocese 
responded by suing both the slanderous writer and the newspaper's edi- 
tor, August Galen. Amidst heated public debates the Cardinal of Vienna, 
Dr. Friedrich Gustav Piffl, felt obliged to intervene, and, by firmly rejecting 
all insinuations against the Slovenian priests, gained considerable pub- 
licity. The prince-bishop of Ljubljana, Dr. Anton Bonaventura Jegli¢, and 
Dr. Anton Korošec, as the representative of the Slovenian People's Party, 
reacted favourably to the Cardinal's gesture by sending him a thanksgiv- 
ing memorandum." 

Among the notable persons from public life who were arrested were 
Dr. Janko Brejc (a renowned lawyer and leader of the Slovenian Catholic 
People's Party in Carinthia), Dr. Fran Ilešič, president of Slovenska matica," 


7 Cf. ibid. 

n Cf. ibid., 12. 

72 Cf. J. Pleterski, Dr. Ivan Šušteršič, 325. Cf. also ACAG, fondo Sedej, fasc. 2, the prince- 
archbishop's letter (Nr 4461/1914, dated 10 November 1914) to Cardinal Piffl, explaining the 
actual number of arrested priests in the dioceses with Slovenian inhabitants. 

73 Slovenska matica was established in 1864 by a group of patriotic intellectuals, mer- 
chants and industrialists with the intention of publishing advanced literature of various 
disciplines in Slovenian, in that manner elevating the general standard of knowledge and 
education. At the time, when Slovenians did not have the right to establish their own 
university, the Slovenska matica acted as their highest academic institution. In the period 
between the two world wars it paved the path for the foundation of the Slovenian Acad- 
emy of Sciences and Arts. 
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and a writer, Ivan Maselj-Podlimbarski."^ Slovenska matica was dissolved 
(for publishing Maselj-Podlimarski's prohibited novel Gospodin Franjo in 
1913), and its fund confiscated.” Ivan Cankar was arrested on 12 August 
1914 on the grounds that he had been denounced by, in Cankar's words, a 
"silly harridan" for having uttered allegedly "Serbophile words" two days 
earlier. Sent to the castle in Ljubljana, which was used as a prison, he 
was questioned two to three times between 23 August and 9 October 
1914 about his life, authorship and personal connections. This proved that 
Cankar's imprisonment was a result of carefully planned political persecu- 
tions, employed against politically suspect or unreliable individuals.” Ivan 
Hribar, a former mayor of Ljubljana (1896-1910) and declared Serbophile, 
a deputy to the provincial diet (1889-1908) and a member of Reichsrat 
(1907-1911), who was widely known for his ardent admiration of the Slavic 
world (both politically and culturally), was likewise one of first victims of 
the semi-absolutist regime at the outbreak of hostilities. He was impris- 
oned in 1914 and the following year sentenced to house arrest in Abtenau 
above Salzburg, when in 1917 the authorities granted him leave to take 
up residence in Lower Styria. Within the first two weeks after the general 
mobilization, the authorities also apprehended and imprisoned a number 
of nationally aware Slovenian leaders in Gorica. When soldiers escorted 
a group of arrested Slovenians from their cells in the castle of Gorica to 
the remand prison of the district court, they were awaited by a large and 
"maddened" crowd of Italian inhabitants, who were screaming abusively 
at them, thus, as one of the persecuted believed, "displaying their Austrian 
patriotism”.”” On 15 August 1914, around 200 "politically unreliable" men 
from the Littoral were imprisoned without formal charges in the castle in 
Ljubljana. Slovenian townsmen expressed their compassion for them as 
they walked past on their way from the train station. There was no inves- 
tigation as to these men’s guilt, and they were either gradually released 
home or called to arms.” 


^ As a Captain in the Austrian army he had served in Bosnia-Herzegovina between 
1885 and 1889. He wrote a novel Gospodin Franjo, based on his memories, which critically 
revealed conflicting relations between the Bosnians and the “corrupt” Austrian administra- 
tion after the occupation in 1878. In consequence he was charged with high treason in 1915 
and deprived of his military rank. 

73 Cf. I. Lah, V borbi za Jugoslavijo, II. del, Tiskovna zadruga, Ljubljana 1929, 28. 

7 Cf. L. Legiša (ed.), Zgodovina slovenskega slovstva V: J. Mahnič, Obdobje moderne, 
Slovenska matica, Ljubljana 1964, 69. 

77 A, Gabršček, Goriški Slovenci: narodne, kulturne, politične in gospodarske črtice, Il. 
knjiga, Ljubljana 1934, 473-474. 

8 Cf. ibid., 480-48. 
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Following the initial fierce battles in Galicia and Serbia, the country 
faced a large influx of wounded soldiers, who were described as the "great- 
est disseminators of pessimism’.” In Ljubljana, only a few weeks after 
people enthusiastically cheered the leaving conscripts, crowds of thou- 
sands awaited the first train from the Russian front with 700 wounded 
on board." In October 1914 the prince-bishop Jegli¢ was notified of the 
arrival of 3,000 wounded soldiers, and, because of lack of hospital space, 
was asked to provide rooms for 1,000 men in the Catholic boarding school 
of St. Stanislav. A large majority of diocesan seminarians had already been 
employed as assistants in military hospitals in Ljubljana. The prince-bishop 
stressed in his diary that he was a true Slovenian but, at the same time, 
felt loyal to the Habsburg Catholic dynasty. Yet he feared the increasing 
strength of greater-German nationalism (along with Lutheran currents), 
which he saw as a major threat to the peaceful existence of Catholic Aus- 
tria. The war should be looked upon in the light of faith, proposed Jeglič, 
but — under the profound impression of nationalist furor — he cautiously 
advised his priests to be diligent in writing parish chronicles that could 
be used in the future as evidence of the Church's patriotic activities dur- 
ing the war." 

The latter sets before us the guestion of how the civilians in the rear 
reacted to mobilization, and of the role that the Church played when 
helping them overcome the broken routine in their daily lives. By exam- 
ining religious devotions that were held across the parishes, can we trace 
any significant patterns, or were there, perhaps, any deviations from con- 
ventional expressions of faith? 

After the general mobilization was announced, "everything at home 
went on as usually in the first weeks of the war," recorded the chronicler 
in Križe, as "neighbours helped each other with the hay-making and tilling 
the fields". Nearly all of them received war allowances, which triggered 
envy with regard to the amount of money granted, and was sharpened by 
the opposition between the local farmers and workers, especially those 
who were made redundant by the factories, having halved their produc- 
tion. The parish priest organized a committee to help the jobless, while 
the commission for auxiliary action was founded to aid the families of 
conscripted men. The priest was made chairman of the auxiliary office 


7? M. Ambrožič, Dnevniški zapiski dr. Evgena Lampeta, 83. 
v Ibid., 55. 
& Cf. A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 27 December 1914. 
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that was opened with the purpose of making enquiries about the soldiers 
and of writing various official requests on behalf of the people.” 

Because of requisitions by the army, food prices rose as supplies 
diminished (a burden especially felt by townspeople). The heavy work on 
the farms meant that, despite the help of neighbours and relatives, the 
absence of men was increasingly severely felt. Even though in the summer 
the villagers of Sorica produced more hay than "ever before", the grain 
harvest was poor, and the crops of potato, cabbage and turnip thin." The 
mood in Stražišče in Upper Carniola deteriorated when the army requisi- 
tioned horses, saddlery and carts,** while the shops in nearby Selca were 
soon out of flour because of panic buying in July. Across the country, 
people donated goods and money for the Red Cross and for the families 
of the conscripted; every last Sunday in the month the church collections 
in Stražišče were intended for the wounded soldiers, and all other Sunday 
or holiday collections went to the poor and jobless in the parish.** 

Simultaneously, devotions to relieve the people's anguish were held in 
churches. The priest in Zabnica preached at the onset of war that Aus- 
tria's objective was "righteous and holy"? and, hoping that "the Lord of 
war troops" would bestow victory upon their soldiers' arms, the parishio- 
ners of Stara Loka gathered in their church in great numbers to pray the 
rosary and litanies of the Mother of God. In addition, on Sundays and 
holidays processions walked to Crngrob, a gothic pilgrimage church near 
the medieval town of Skofja Loka. To the priest's great satisfaction, more 
people received sacraments.* According to Promemoria which described 
the clergy’s activities in the deanery of Stara Loka and had been sent to 
the prince-diocesan office in Ljubljana in February 1915, the “priests there 
regularly heard confessions, preached, taught at [the Catholic] societies’ 
meetings as well as explained everything necessary for the time of war”.® 
The chronicler of Retece of the deanery of Stara Loka recorded that he was 
tirelessly comforting and encouraging his people, while recommending 


* NSAL/ZA KriZe, fasc. 9, ‘Vojna kronika za Križe pri Tržiču’. 

83 Cf. Chronicle of the village Sorica, transcribed by N. Budna-Kodrič, ‘Prva svetovna 
vojna iz župnijskih kronik', in Loški razgledi 41 (1994), 124. 

*« Jbid., Stražišče, 124 

5 [hid., Selca, 124. 

56 [bid., Stražišče, 124. 

87 Ibid., Žabnica, 122. 

8 [bid., Stara Loka, 122. 

89 NSAL/SAL, Vizitacije 1914-16, fasc. 14. 
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them to show neighbourly love and to offer mutual help at home (which 
was especially relevant at the time of increased need for labour on the 
farms), and mercy to soldiers as well as to Polish and Ukrainian refugees 
fleeing from the areas of military operations in the East. In the evenings, 
pious devotions were organized in the church, where the rosary, litanies 
and other prayers de tempore belli were said. The priest also noted that the 
number of people coming to church to pray privately and to receive holy 
sacraments increased.” 

For the period between August 1914 and February 1915 the Dean from 
Moravée reported that sermons were delivered “to teach about the war, 
to encourage trust in God and devotion to the Lord’s holy will’, while 
at the same time he appealed to people to repent of their sins. The 
Dean, Janez Bizjan, became the head of the auxiliary committee, while 
the chaplain participated as the committee’s secretary, and both priests 
were responsible for local charitable action. The committee collected K 
(crowns) 915,32 to help families in the difficult period before they were 
granted state allowances (the remaining amount was later intended for 
the families that did not receive any financial aid from the state) and sent 
contributions to the Red Cross. The Dean and the chaplain wrote over 
180 requests for the allowances; they were also engaged in penning let- 
ters to the soldiers, in making enquiries as to the fates of soldiers in the 
enquiry office, and in requesting that soldiers be allowed leave, in all 300 
dispatches. The cost of paper and postage were covered by the priests. In 
the church, believers were asked to donate money for wool for the sol- 
diers’ winter clothes, while the girls were encouraged to volunteer to knit 
various pieces of clothing.” The parishioners gathered K 474,32 for the 
purchase of wool; under the teacher's supervision, the school girls knitted 
107 caps, 50 pairs of socks, 80 pairs of knee high socks, 78 pairs of gloves, 
30 Schneehauben, 43 waist belts, and 2 pairs of wrist bands, the majority 
of which were dispatched to the soldiers from the parish. By 15 February 
the committee had sent the prince-bishop’s office K 176,20 for the Red 
Cross, K no for soldiers’ clothing and K 50 for the refugees. In addition, 
Dean Bizjan contributed K 20 for the auxiliary fund and K 20 to the pro- 
vincial committee; he allocated the same amount to the collection for the 
priests from the deanery, K 24 to the Red Cross, K 42 for wool, and K 50 


?' Cf. N. Budna-Kodrié, 'Prva svetovna vojna iz župnijskih kronik’, Reteče, 122. 

* How women and girls, members of St. Mary's Society, could help the wounded 
soldiers in hospitals and those on the front, was described in an article by Anonimus, 
‘Marijine družbe — za trpece vojake.', in Bogoljub XII (1914), 370-371. 
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for various small stipends. The dean also contributed K 2,000 to the war 
loan and K 400 to the benefice. The chaplain donated K 120 and paid 
K 100 to the war loan, whereas the succursal chaplain, Vodopivec, col- 
lected K 25 and gave K 24 to the Red Cross and for the purchase of wool, 
while transporting 12 wagons of fruit to Ljubljana at his own expense. 
Bizjan asserted that the committee would continue with the same endea- 
vours for as long as necessary." 

Despite these efforts, people's anxieties were not alleviated. Mobiliza- 
tion in Koroška Bela left behind an enormous feeling of emptiness, chron- 
icled the priest, which was only filled with “sadness” and resignation.® In 
order to ease the fear and pain of separation, on 10 September 1914 the 
parish organized a pilgrimage to the national shrine of Mary of Help in 
Brezje, where a solemn mass was celebrated and concluded with benedic- 
tion and prayers for the victory of Austrian arms. Prayers with the same 
intention were said in October,” the month which in the Catholic Church 
is dedicated to the prayer of the rosary. 

An appropriate response was made by the faithful in Kropa, who had 
prayed regularly for a happy end to war ever since their troops departed 
for the front; nearly every evening people, “sad and confused” because of 
mobilization, gathered for an hour of prayer. The priest acknowledged 
that the number of parishioners coming to church “grew day by day". 
He further noted how much the women suffered because of worries for 
their conscripted men, but also because they had not yet received any 
financial support to enable them to sustain their families. In celebration 
of the emperor's birthday on 18 August the priest offered mass, which was 
attended by many villagers, members of the firemen’s association and 
soldiers. On 30 August parishioners donated generously to the church 
collection for the wounded soldiers; on the same day the local auxiliary 
committee for “the time of war" collected money for the needs of the 
poor in the parish and for the Red Cross. From the end of August prayers 
were said every evening for a successful conclusion to the war, either in 
nearby Kapelica or in the parish church, while the priest saw to it that the 
donated linen bandages and woollen underclothing were dispatched to 
the Red Cross. His parishioners were hard at work, knitting stockings and 


* NSAL/SAL, Vizitacije 1914—16, fasc. 14. 

3 The chronicle of Koroska Bela is referred to by S. Likar, 'Versko življenje med prvo 
svetovno vojno v dekaniji Radovljica', 77. 
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winter underclothes for the soldiers. Children too were diligently picking 
blackberry leaves for tea as decreed by the district board.9 

Corresponding with these practices, in Ratece-Planica, every evening 
precationes de tempore belli" were said, as ordered by the diocesan office" 
in Ljubljana. The believers were especially invited to worship Corpus 
Christi, the body of suffering and resurrected Christ, which became a cen- 
tral figure in wartime theology, and to celebrate Holy Communion for the 
return of the beloved men at the front. Sermons were designed to comfort 
people and to encourage their trust in God;? at the onset of hostilities, 
the villagers of Srednja vas in Bohinj started gathering to pray for a happy 
end to the war, either together in the church, or individually in front of 
the village crucifixes.’ 

Each new call up, wrote the chronicler of Banja Loka, was to the depart- 
ing men and to those, who stayed behind, the cause of deep distress. On 
6 September the adoration of Corpus Christi was held for the successful 
election of a new Pope," while in the afternoon of the same day a proces- 
sion set out to the neighbouring village of Ajbelj to pray for a "fortunate" 
conclusion to the war. Processions with litanies were also arranged for 11 
and 12 September, and Corpus Christi was frequently exposed for adora- 
tion in the church. Another five processions for the same intention were 
held that month. On 21 October parishioners proceeded through Tiefen- 
bach and Borovec to the chapel of the Sad Mother of God above Borovec 
to pray for a *happy end to the war". This was the first joint procession 
with the German inhabitants from Kocevje (we may assume it was consid- 
ered to be a historic event), while prayers and songs were heard in both 
Slovenian and German. Moreover, those who attended expressed their 
satisfaction with the nationally-mixed procession, which brought together 
3,000 people, and, according to the chronicler, ended up as a true mani- 
festation of patriotic enthusiasm. At the chapel in Borovnica, processions 
from Kočevska Reka and Gotenica awaited them. The holy mass was then 
celebrated by the priest from Banja Loka. After the prayers ended, the 
imperial hymn was sung in both the Slovenian and German languages. 


*€ Cf ibid., 89. 

? Cf. ibid., 109. 

** In accordance with the Church orders, during the mass priests said a special prayer, 
intended for "the time of war". After the main part of celebration of mass, they prayed 
together with the faithful for the emperor, homeland and the army. 

9 Cf. A. B. Jeglič, ‘Duhovnikom in vernikom’, in Ljubljanski škofijski list IX (1914), 101. 

1 S, Likar, ‘Versko življenje’, 15. 

% Pope Pius X died on 20 August 1914. 
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The chronicler's reflection on the event again invoked the popular faith 
in Mary's compassion with the suffering: “May God hear this united plea 
through the intercession of the Sad Mother of God that our boys and 
men should return home well and triumphant."^ Whenever the disturb- 
ing news of the death of one of their boys or men in the army reached 
the village, the church bells were rung. A solemn de requiem mass was 
offered for the rest of the fallen soldiers' souls, but also in consolation to 
the family in grief"? 

The priest Janez Jereb of Skocjan near Turjak recorded that from the 
autumn onwards people gathered daily to pray the stations of the cross 
for their soldiers. After every mass litanies of the Mother of God and of 
St. Joseph were said with the same intention. Jereb was in constant touch 
with the large majority of the conscripts from the parish, who were usually 
eager to visit him whenever they were home on leave to tell him about 
their experiences of combat."* At Christmas Jereb wrote to each of them 
that, regardless of their absence, they were still part of the communion 
and that the midnight mass would be celebrated for them. The soldiers 
responded warmly by writing of how much they longed for the lost peace 
and for the past intimacy of festivities at home.” 

These examples show that the traditional modes of religious expression 
possessed an enduring appeal. The aim of devotions was to communi- 
cate the message of hope; they manifested the resilience of the ordinary 
people in resisting the destructive effects of the war. Through popular 
pieties, such as the worship of the Virgin Mary, Corpus Christi and of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, to name the most common ones, and by establish- 
ing a discourse in symbolic language, the bereaved or the anguished indi- 
viduals battled with their own "symbolic collapse"."? They could learn to 
accept their losses, which was a process that — when struggling to grasp 
the meaning in the war — contained an important healing aspect. The 
"modern memory", in contrast, denoted the sense of human dislocation, 
paradox, and the ironic; yet as much as it was able to channel people's 
anger and distress, it did not possess the means to heal it.” 


jez "Zapiski Župnije Banja Loka v svetovni vojni’, date of entry 21 October 1914, Parish 
Archive Banja Loka. 

"5 [bid. 

14 Cf J. Jereb, Odmevi prve svetovne vojne v župniji Škocjan pri Turjaku, 28. 

"5 Cf ibid., 33, 35. 

"$6 Cf J. Winter, Sites of Memory, Sites of Mourning, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge 1995, 225. 
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As the casualty list grew and the war's end became ever more remote, 
on the day of Epiphany in 1915 the Catholic bishops in Austria-Hungary 
dedicated their faithful to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. All families, who des- 
perately needed comfort in their distress, were invited to gather in their 
homes at the little altars with the statuettes or paintings of the Sacred 
Heart and pray a special dedicatory prayer, which ended in the following 
fashion: 


...Jesus, full of love, look, the bloody war has poured out on us worries, 
pains and sadness. Have mercy on our fathers, husbands, sons and brothers, 
who stand in battle. Give them courage and strength to defeat the enemy. 
Bring them back to us joyous, [but] if they are no longer alive, bestow upon 
them eternal life in the exchange of their sacrifice... Bless our emperor, the 
imperial house and our homeland that wants to stay eternally loyal in faith 
to You. Shorten the days of our trial. May the honour of victory be Yours, 
and the blessing of peace we want to accept as a gift of Your generosity. Give 
all nations of our state order and peace, give, that from one end of our state 
to another we hear one voice: Thanks be to the Sacred Heart who has saved 
us, glory and honour be to Him always. Amen." 


Religious pieties encapsulated the idea that the war was a dividing point 
between "old" and "new", and assumed that contemporary society stood at 
the gate of fundamental change. In congruity with the theology (referred 
to as de tempore belli) inspired by St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the priests expected their flocks to see the war as a time for the repen- 
tance of sins and a serious spiritual renewal.” Frančišek Borgia Sedej 
described war as a “great healer of wounds and a teacher for the win- 
ners and the defeated.” He optimistically proclaimed that the opposition 
between nations was conquered by Christian virtues: “... envy, arrogance, 
egoism and effeminacy are vanishing, while they are being replaced by 
the spirit of self-denial, patience and self-sacrifice; instead of unbelief 
and despair we witness the spirit of a living faith and hope in God. This 
success is only feasible, if an individual or a nation is still faithful and 
moral, as we can claim is the case with the Austro-Hungarian nations.” His 
pastoral letter spoke of the suffering of the “entire body of the nation... 


"5 "Posvetitev presvetemu Srcu Jezusovemu', in Ljubljanski škofijski list 1 (1915), 15. 

"9 St. Augustine's Penitence Prayer was presented as most suitable for the wartime: “In 
front of your eyes, o Lord, we place our sins and we compare with them the punishments, 
which we received. If we think of evil that we committed, then this, what we suffer, is 
smaller, and greater than what we have earned; heavier than what we did, lighter, than 
what we have to bear...Lord, we admit our guilt; we know that we shall perish justly 
unless you forgive us....” ‘Spokorna molitev sv. AvguStina’, in Bogoljub XIII (1915), 4. 
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under the knife of war that cuts, splits and burns the sick parts." This is of 
course painful, but "the patient trusts in science and in the skillfulness of 
the healer and puts up patiently with all the pain. In the field, the soldiers 
execute acts of heroism, while their relatives compete with them at home 
in spiritual and physical acts of mercy!"'? 

According to this attitude the soldiers were heroes; at the same time, 
however, the civilians had an opportunity to fulfil their duty (equated with 
faithfulness and supported by virtues of self-denial) by exercising Chris- 
tian acts of mercy." Yet did Sedej's prediction about conquering Christian 
virtues truly materialize? 

The illusion of a brisk war was slowly disintegrating. On the feast day 
of the parish patron, St. Leonard, on 6 November, more than 300 parish- 
ioners of Kropa received Holy Communion. But at the time people were 
already expressing their dissatisfaction with the war; at the first signs of 
forthcoming shortages, some farmers refused to sell wheat. At the end 
of the month severe cold set in, which only increased a deep sense of 
melancholy, and the industrial workers, additionally hit by low (although 
regular) wages, resented the farmers, who did not want to sell them much 
needed foodstuffs."* Some became desperate: in Kropa flour was not in 
stock, and people started stealing." The town mayor and a gendarme were 
compelled to walk from one shop to another requesting that the sales- 
men sell the available goods to all customers; it often happened that they 
were only willing to render services to their regular customers but not to 
others." 

In this atmosphere, laden with increasing misery and constant talk of 
food shortages, the parish priests dedicated daily masses for living and 
fallen soldiers and prayed for peace as ordered by the Pope, Benedict XV. 


"o ACAG, fondo Sedej, Pastirski list, 18 January 1915. 

™ The acts of mercy are works and practices which the Catholic Church requires and 
expects to be fulfilled by believers. These acts are essential to religious conduct and are 
based on the Beatitude, "Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy" (Mt 5:7). 
Like other commandments, the acts of mercy are expressed and organized in a numbered 
form, being either corporal (relating to material needs of others) or spiritual. 

= S. Likar, "Versko življenje', 89. 

"8 S, Likar, ‘Versko življenje’, 90. 

™4 S. Likar, ‘Valentin Oblak, Kronika Župnije Kropa’, (4 February 1915), 232. Ivan Hribar 
wrote of a similar experience in his memoirs. When in 1917 he and his family were lodged 
in the borough of Šentjur in Lower Styria, he wished to purchase some eggs and a bushel 
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called in at Hribar's with the eggs and wheat, saying: “Now that I know who you are....I 
have brought everything that you need." I. Hribar, Spomini II, Ljubljana 1984, 223, 224. 
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On 7 February 1915 all Catholic Europe was united in prayers for peace, 
while the rest of the Catholic world prayed for the same thing on 21 March. 
What appears to be in stark contrast to the Pope's plea was the recur- 
rent theme in the monthly Bogoljub that children especially were invited 
to pray for "final victory" (rather than heavenly peace on earth), thereby 
fulfilling “the consecration and promise, made by the adults". It was fur- 
ther suggested that their prayer and dedication should be repeated every 
month to rouse the young and make them enthusiastic for "the godly Ally", 
which would bring "blessing" through "God giving ear to" his people." The 
Virgin Mary, Oueen of Peace, was invoked by the Pope as an intermediary 
with God to "behold the whip of that terrible war". Prince-bishop Napot- 
nik decreed in his episcopal letter that the prayer to augustissima regina 
pacis should be said throughout the war for the Virgin to "obtain for us 
[Austrians] the necessary victory and beatific peace"."S It therefore seems 
that, at least publicly, "peace" was wanted but only conditionally — the 
time was not yet ripe for a public call for an end to the war. 

7 February was also remembered as the day when the bakers in Lju- 
bljana started selling the first black rolls, "tiny little things, heralds of 
hunger”.”” Priests and mayors acted as representatives of the people, but 
were at the same time employed to take an inventory and to inspect the 
state commissions, finding themselves in an unenviable position between 
“hammer and anvil"."? "Some women were terrible," claimed the priest of 
Selca, as there was much anger at the distribution of flour in the village 
and “everyone wanted to be worse [than the other]."* Living expenses 
became enormously high, and for the majority of people commodities 
such as soap, oil, leather and coal, as well as foodstuffs, scarcely obtain- 
able. Yet there was more money than ever, commented the priest of Črni 
Vrh nad Idrijo, as people were receiving considerable sums in separation 
allowances in compensation for their conscripted relatives.”° 

In April the district board in Kočevje appealed to people to use flour, 
potatoes and other foodstuffs sparingly, while the municipality took stock 


"5 Cf. M., Naši otroci in vojska’, in Bogoljub XIII (1915), 92. 
M. Napotnik, ‘Pobožnosti v dosego blaženega miru’, in Pastirski listi II, 723. 
"7 I, Vrhovnik, Trnovska župnija v Ljubljani, Akademska založba, Ljubljana 1991, 151. 
N. Budna-Kodrič, ‘Prva svetovna vojna iz župnijskih kronik', in Loški razgledi 42 
(1995), 84. 

"9 [bid. 

20 Cf. ‘Kronika župnije Črni Vrh nad Idrijo’, National Museum of Contemporary History, 
Ljubljana. 
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of cereals, flour and pot barley.” Bakeries in Ljubljana closed down, but 
the flour which was still in circulation only gave an unpleasant, crumbling 
bread, and evidently contained traces of sand and corn. The bread was 
slowly replaced by hard-boiled corn mush, while the publicly displayed 
placards announced the introduction of ration cards for bread.”* The lat- 
ter was described as “bitter” and “heavy”, causing illness rather than sati- 
ety.’ The stock-taking of beef cattle and pigs was declared on 4 May, and 
was followed upon Italy’s entry into the war by the requisition of horses 
and carts from the Trnovo suburb of Ljubljana." 

Demands of this kind were repeated in virtually all other parishes; reg- 
uisitions of provisions, farm animals and fodder imposed heavy burdens 
on people, who felt increasingly deprived in the face of the shortage of 
male labour, high inflation and a chronic lack of basic goods. "Everyone 
is immensely tired of war," Valentin Oblak said in brief summary of the 
mood in Kropa in early May."5 The men actually left in sufficient numbers 
to make the rear feel like the women's "front", which inevitably implied 
the demise of the old patriarchal authority. The latter gave way to *mar- 
tial masculinity" along with its adjacent attributes of courage, loyalty and 
comradeship; the "fighter", it has been suggested, replaced the "father"."* 
The women's role, however, increased also in the matters of faith: the May 
devotions in honour of the Virgin Mary united them in asking "the Lord 
to have mercy on the miserable Europe and on so many mothers" who 
grieved and struggled with mundane hardships.'" 

When Italy’s entry into the war became imminent, 1,500 people attended 
processions and prayers at the church of Marija Snezna in the parish of 
Crni Vrh to offer devout petition for peace to “the Queen of war troops”, 
praying that the Virgin Mary would bring their men home safely from the 
war and for a happy end to the war. A rumour circulated that never before 
had so many pilgrims prayed at that church, but “never before there was 
so much pain and need as there is now", concluded the priest."" In June 


m Zapiski župnije Banja Loka v svetovni vojni’, Parish Archive Banja Loka. 
I. Vrhovnik, Trnovska župnija, 152. 
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26 Cf. M. Healy, Vienna and the Fall of the Habsburg Empire, 260, 261. 
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300 Romanian soldiers with three officers of the k.u.k. army arrived in 
Klanec near Crni Vrh to make up for the labour shortage. The men were 
favourably described as “quite moderate” and “church going" people. 
Given the acute lack of male agricultural workers, they were employed 
to help women, youths and elderly people with the hay harvest and other 
hard work in the fields. The Austro-Hungarian soldiers were likewise sent 
to the village to assist with ploughing, but the soil was difficult to tend; 
farmers, moreover, could not conceal their astonishment that Germans 
and Magyars were cultivating their land.” 

Economic prospects were barren, and there were signs of a deep dissat- 
isfaction in towns, where people experienced devastating food shortages; 
they also felt indignant about not being granted sufficient support from 
the rural areas. Farmers from Bela Pec” were bitter as they had to give 
away their cattle to local workers, especially because they needed to rely 
exclusively on their own initiative to provide the village with adequate 
meat supplies. There was also much anger among the villagers, aroused by 
the feelings of discontent with regard to separation allowances, which in 
Bela Peé were substantial enough for women to be in a position to refuse 
help with farming. However, the priest remarked that these housewives 
would still come up to plead for provisions after the harvest was gathered. 
In order to compensate for the shortage of male labour, Russian and Ital- 
ian prisoners of war were hired to work in the forests and to help repair 
the provincial road. 

Along with the first wounded soldiers from the Italian front, 500 cart- 
ers arrived in Ljubljana, with horses suffering from hunger. Some of them 
died, but the penniless drivers without a roof over their heads also suf- 
fered, being forced to beg on the streets.” In August Ivan Vrhovnik noted 
in his diary, that in Ljubljana one could purchase salt and petroleum 
only in small quantities, while to be able to buy flour and bread became 
very difficult: “Gendarmes chase people away from the war shop, thus 


29 Ibid. 

30 A Slovenian village in the northwest of Upper Carniola, which was after the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye (signed on 10 September 1919) allocated to Italy. 

= NSAL/SAL, Promemoria Bela Pec pro anno 1918, de tempore belli orbis terrarum, 
Zapuščina škofa Jegliča, fasc. 36. 

32 I, Vrhovnik, Trnovska župnija, 153. 

*5 In the so called war shops (the first one was established on 1 May 1915) the municipal 
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ings on 3 and 7 August 1914) sold goods at lower prices, while the difference between the 
cost and the selling price was covered by the municipality. Due to limited financial means 
the supply of foodstuffs, available at discount for the poor, was restricted. The magistrate 
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making the crowd even more agitated. When (like souls in purgatory) 
they waited outside the shop, a witty man sang this touching song: 
‘Our beautiful homeland, it has neither bread nor wine!’ A policeman 
stood up to him and arrested the poor lad."*^ The quality of the war-bread 
was evident from the name it was given — “a shell” — in that it was hard 
to chew and impossible to digest.*» Nevertheless people were forced to 
queue for hours to get the rationed amount of flour. On one such occasion 
in the evening of the 3 December, about 200 of them had to leave empty- 
handed.*6 In Kropa there were alarming signs of hunger amongst the 
workers, although the hope that the war would end soon was still alive.'* 
Following the decree by the imperial and royal financial ministry, an orga- 
nization was established in Ljubljana to implore people either to donate 
or to sell gold and silverware to the state for war purposes. The clergy was 
pledged to exert influence on people and spread as well as deepen this 
action. In his request to the parish of St. Peter in Ljubljana, the mayor 
expected the clergy to agitate with a true “patriotic zeal”. The villagers 
of Banja Loka responded to the action by contributing the required items, 
while over 200 school children received Holy Communion as a “gift” for 
the soldiers from their parish and for a victorious conclusion to war.’ 
Holy masses and hours of prayer for a “happy conclusion to war” were 
regular throughout 1916. When the prince-bishop Jeglič celebrated mass 
in Mavčiče, he saw how many of the women present were wearing black: 
for a killed son or a husband, a brother or a father. Their souls being over- 
whelmed with anxiety and fear, a shadow of indifference lay on their faces. 
“People bear the pain and sadness quietly, resigned; they appear to me 
somehow apathetic", he later recorded in his diary.^? Apart from the pious 
devotions, required by the prince-diocesan office in Ljubljana, accord- 
ing to the priest of Skofja Loka, Pope Benedict XV authorized themes on 
which prayer should focus for each month. When in March, dedicated 
to prayers for "soldiers", Jeglič visited Smlednik, he observed how the 
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hiring of loans for the purchase of nutriments. Cf. V. Brodnik, ‘Dobrodelnost v Ljubljani 
med prvo svetovno vojno’, in Kronika XXXVIII (1990), 57. 

34 I, Vrhovnik, Trnovska župnija, 154. 

95 [bid., 157. 

95 [bid., 155. 

"87. S, Likar, 'Versko Zivljenje', 9o. 

38 NSAL/ZA Sveti Peter-Ljubljana, Nr. 17268/2, 4 November 1915. 

89 Zapiski Župnije Banja Loka v svetovni vojni’, Parish Archive Banja Loka. 

"^ A, B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 26 January 1916. 
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people there accepted the horrors of war "in submission to God"; even 
though “sadness for the dead was great”, he wrote, it was not *hopeless".^ 
In April the believers offered prayers for the “war widows and orphans’; 
on Good Friday for “peace”; while on 12 June a large procession with the 
statue of the Virgin Mary from the Franciscan monastery on Sveta Gora" 
above Gorica was held in Ljubljana for “victory and peace”, an occasion 
on which Jeglič preached: “Austria needs our prayer. Austria is worthy 
of prayer; it should be united with penance and works of love, so that 
God would hear it sooner." In July, children prayed for the end of the 
war and appealed to God to “heal the wounds” inflicted by it." Follow- 
ing the Pope's request, on 30 July all Catholic churches in Europe marked 
the second anniversary of the outbreak of war with a “festive Holy Com- 
munion for children". Prince-bishop Napotnik described the event, which 
was held across the diocese, as “encouraging” and “touching”. The faithful 
were reported to have watched the ceremony “tearfully” as the “innocent 
children offered the holy sacrament for a speedy and blissful peace".^ In 
addition, the Catholic Church, that believed itself to be the earthly vehicle 
for redemption, prayed that year for the conversion of “the schismatics” 
and the “Mohammedan” South Slavs in Austria-Hungary. It is of particular 
interest that prayers offered in December included as one of their pur- 
poses the “conversion of the Turks"."? 

The length of the war and the exhaustion of resources affected all Aus- 
trian crownlands. Selected church bells, cast after 1800, were requisitioned 
from across the country, which disturbed virtually all local communities. 
On 22 June 1916, when the Catholics solemnly celebrated the feast day of 
Corpus Christi, Jegli asked God to bestow on Austrians “such victory and 
peace", as would be “most beneficial for the Lord’s Kingdom on earth". 


"" A. B. Jeglic, ‘Diary’, 27 March 1916. 

'* The monastery with its basilica — the most important pilgrimage site of the Virgin 
Mary in the western part of the country — was destroyed by the Italian shelling in 1915, but 
the famous painting, work of a Venetian artist Jakob Palma Sr., and the statue of the Virgin 
had been rescued by one of the Franciscan fathers. They were transferred to Ljubljana, 
where the holy images were kept until 1921. The Virgin Mary of Sveta Gora was thereupon 
called the “Fugitive”, which bore a deep symbolic meaning for many of the refugees from 
the Isonzo area. 

^3 A. B. Jeglic, ‘Diary’, 12 June 1916. 

“4 N. Budna-Kodrič, 'Prva svetovna vojna iz župnijskih kronik', in Loški razgledi 43 
(1996), 68. 

45 M. Napotnik, ‘LXXXIV. Skupno sveto obhajilo otrok sedmo nedeljo po Binkoštih, 30. 
julija 1916', in Pastirski listi II, 855. 

4 N. Budna-Kodrič, ‘Prva svetovna vojna iz župnijskih kronik’, 69. 

“7 A.B. Jegli¢, ‘Diary’, 22 June 1916. 
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Four days later every parish church in Carniola tolled its bells in memory 
of the fallen soldiers. This was at the same time a “sad farewell”, before 
the military administration began to collect instruments (brass parts of 
the organs were not excluded), accompanied by emotional ceremonies 
that revealed people's distress and their disagreement with the army's 
demands. 

Prayers in front of Corpus Christi and processions continued throughout 
the third year of the war. Women, who were subject to intense physical 
strain, embedded their hardships in religious notions by often receiving 
sacraments and being present at devotions to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. It 
was common that in the countryside women prayed the rosary with the 
children in the evenings, in some cases also in the mornings. The latter 
practice was applicable especially during winter, and in families where 
women were members of various Catholic societies.^ In many houses 
there were also paintings of the Holy Family, in front of which families 
gathered for prayers of the rosary. 

The prevalent melancholy likewise had an inescapable and profound 
impact on the wartime visual art and literature." Undoubtedly the most 
powerful Slovenian literary work to emerge at that time was the collection 
of novelas Podobe iz sanj (Pictures from Dreams) by Ivan Cankar, published 
between 1914 and 1917. Through a luminous symbolist prose they masterly 
depicted such universal emotions as fear and love, but also personal and 
national responsibility. In the story Veselejša pesem (A Merrier Song) the 
narrator speaks of "the greatest pain" that the heart experienced, but only 
to reveal that this pain was a trial for the more powerful, the last and deep- 
est suffering: “In this naked sorrow which is so solid, dark and motionless, 
there is no room for either fear or delight....'Let us sing another song" It 
is not time yet. Suffer, heart, be patient, be silent in this night of abhor- 
rence, shame and bitterness; be silent and wait. Dionysus and Jacinta are 


48 Cf. NSAL/SAL, Promemoria of the parish Lesce (20 June 1918), Zapuščina škofa 
Jegliča, fasc. 36. 

^» Cf. NŠAL/ŠAL, Promemoria of the parish Ribno (28 May 1g18), Zapuščina škofa 
Jegliča, fasc. 36. The most common societies were The Third Order (of St. Francis), 
St. Mary's Society for women, brotherhood of the Holy Family, and an anti-alcoholic Soci- 
ety of Soberness. 

50 Cf, NSAL/SAL, Promemoria of the parish Rateče (on the occasion of canonical visita- 
tion on 3 and 4 July 1918), Zapuščina škofa Jegliča, fasc. 36. 

5! For a very basic overview of the cultural scene in the Slovenian and other South 
Slavic lands, see A. Wachtel, ‘Culture in the South Slavic lands, 1914-1918', in European 
Culture in the Great War. The Arts, Entertainment, and Propaganda, 1914-1918, ed. by 
A. Roshwald and R. Stites, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1999, pp. 193-214. 
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not dead, and they shall soon celebrate resurrection, younger, shouting 
with joy, garlanded with an unheard of glory."" 

With regard to aesthetic expression, what were the effects of the war on 
the major cultural institutions in Ljubljana, and can we discern any notice- 
able performances that reinforced the sense of artistic continuity rather 
than abrupt change? Among these institutions we should mention two 
highly acclaimed musical societies in Ljubljana, the Philharmonic Society 
(one of the oldest in Europe, as it was established in 1794, and from 1870 
onwards German national in character) and Glasbena matica. Both were 
determined to organize at least a minimal number of concerts despite the 
difficult conditions, worsened because many of the musicians were called 
to arms. In celebration of the 66th anniversary of Franz Joseph's rule, the 
Philharmonic Society gave a concert with a string orchestra and a chorus. 
They performed the first festive overture by Carl Maria von Weber, while 
a convalescing soldier delivered a recitation, ‘Our Father 1914’. Particu- 
larly effective was the chorale by J. S. Bach, Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott. 
On the same occasion Glasbena matica held its first wartime concert for 
the benefit of the Red Cross, introducing Slovenian artists and a chorus 
directed by Matej Hubad. The stage scenery consisted of the emperor's 
statue and flags. The hall was packed with an enthusiastic audience, joy- 
ously exclaiming "Cheerio" and "Glory" (živijo and slava). The repertoire 
included solos written by Gojmir Gregor Krek, Anton Lajovic" and Josip 
Pavčič, with the addition of selected Carinthian folk songs. In Decem- 
ber 1914, the Philharmonic Society gave two further concerts, presenting 
a singer, Lili Claus, *an artist with the finest sensitivity and intelligence", 
and a Christmas concert, which enabled members of the audience to con- 
tribute for the relief of wounded soldiers and officers." 

For the benefits of the Red Cross, the military bands of the 17th and 
97th Regiments jointly performed in the Philharmonic Hall on 28 Febru- 
ary. In contrast to the Kulturkampf over literature and music in Britain, 
where Elgar as a rule replaced Beethoven,*? the classical and Baroque 
music seemed to have had a strong grip on the listeners in Ljubljana. The 
hall was packed with people, and the success — especially as the main 


6. [. Cankar, Izbrano delo VII, Mladinska knjiga, Ljubljana 1970, 264, 265. 

*$ His artistic style was characterized by the currents of new romanticism. 

** Chiefly renowned as an author of solos. 

*5 Cf. P. Kuret, Glasbena Ljubljana v letih 1899-1919, DZS, Ljubljana 1985, 163. 

6 Cf. J. Winter, ‘Popular Culture in Wartime Britain’, in European Culture in the Great 
War, ed. by A. Roshwald and R. Stites, Cambridge 1999, 345. 
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part of the concert consisted of Beethoven's Eroica, *a particularly mean- 
ingful piece of music" — was extraordinary. Both bands played together 
several weeks later in the Provincial Theatre, which again attracted a large 
audience. The Glasbena matica held another charity concert on 10 April 
1915, while in the same month a violinist, Willy Barmester, gave a musical 
recital in order to raise money for the "fund for cigarettes and cigars for 
the soldiers at the front". The entire profit of the May concert, organized 
by Glasbena matica, was intended for the wounded soldiers in hospitals in 
Ljubljana. Towards the end of 1915 the rooms of the Philharmonic Society 
were required for the needs of the military hospital and of the bureaus of 
the mail managerial staff from Trieste, which forced the Society to look 
for suitable temporary accommodation elsewhere. 

The music season for the year 1915/16 was marked by performances in 
support of the war victims. On 7 and 8 December 1915 two grand char- 
ity concerts were given by the Glasbena matica in "honour of the heroes 
who had fallen in the war, and for the benefit of invalided and blinded 
soldiers." The Largo, a barogue aria by Handel, was played by a military 
band, but the concert reached its height with the performance of Mozart's 
Requiem. The following spring the audience showed a warm interest in 
the Philharmonic Society's concert, which was exclusively dedicated to 
Beethoven. The local Slovenian musicians gave another charity recital on 
8 April 1916 in order to contribute to the "aid outpost for the wounded 
and sick soldiers at the central train station" in Ljubljana, but the war 
conditions finally forced the music associations substantially to reduce 
the number of concerts. Moreover, bad news from the front inclined the 
musicians of the Philharmonic Society to perform solely chamber music." 

It may be said that music, as well as other forms of art, captured a set 
of meditations on the ambivalence and transience of human life. These, 
if combined with popular religious devotions that aimed at reconciling 
the suffering with their loss, made an ultimate distinction between "high 
and low" culture in the Great War very difficult to uphold. The traditional 
forms of religious expression had their poignancy also because they fitted 
the “universal tasks” of searching for an answer to moral problems posed 
by the war, and of transcending the anxiety and grief. 

In the hope of achieving that task, the Catholic monthly, Bogoljub, 
published articles addressed to the sufferers to help “alleviate their pain”. 


57 For a detailed overview of music events in Ljubljana for the period between 1914 and 
1916, see P. Kuret, Glasbena Ljubljana v letih 1899—1919, 163-177. 
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According to some testimonies, they were also desirable reading among 
the religiously minded soldiers in the field. The September issue of 
Bogoljub in 1914 published the prince-bishop's sermon to the soldiers prior 
to their departure to the front, which spoke of how precious was the death 
of the "righteous", in that it saved them from all earthly anxieties and 
ultimately united them with the heavenly Father. The emperor (whose 
head was embellished with the “heavy crown”, embodying all the troubles 
and troublemakers of his rule) was presented as a model for imitation to 
all sufferers: given that Franz Joseph was tried by many sorrows, his life 
showed that the crucifix was always ready to be picked up, waiting for 
each individual at various crossroads of their earthly voyage. The image 
of the crucified Jesus, however, was an important identifying figure for the 
religious, in that it showed the path of redemption, which in Christianity 
is only obtainable through the pain of self-renunciation. 

In the wartime iconography festivities in celebration of the emper- 
or's birth and name days were invested with increased meaning, which 
could effectively be expressed by means of religious language and which 
advanced the sense of symbolic attachment between the ruler and God's 
grace.” Before offering solemn mass to honour the emperor on 18 August, 
the prince-bishop of Lavant reminded the faithful that they were obliged 
to fulfil three of the virtues which the emperor followed “so devotedly” 
throughout his life. This was his living faith (his “creed”, reflected in the 
emperor's trust in the “help of the Lord of war troops” in the hardships of 
war). Second was the constant, unwavering belief in God that had proved 
indispensable in the emperor's life, especially when his brother Maximil- 
ian I was executed in Mexico by the Republican forces of Benito Juarez 
in 1867, or during the time when he had to cope with the tragic deaths of 
Prince Rudolph and Empress Elisabeth. The hour of history demanded, 
Mihael Napotnik believed, that the empire’s subjects should rally unani- 
mously to the spirit of the emperor’s old slogan Viribus Unitis for the 
“righteous cause against the fivefold enraged enemy”. The third and final 
virtue, which people were to adapt, was caritas, i.e. acts of Christian love, 


38 Cf. A. B. Jeglič, ‘Pridiga vojakom pred vojsko, govorjena v ljubljanski stolnici v nedeljo, 
9. avgusta’, in Bogoljub XII (1914), 287. 

39 How emotive the presence of the emperor could be is reflected in the fact that in 
1883 the peasant girls in Carniola would still kneel down at the sight of the emperor or 
when the carriage carrying him drove past. Cf. Fran Suklje, Iz mojih spominov I, Ljubljana 
1926, 99. In the emperor's person the monarchy had a “coherence, a supra-national dimen- 
sion, [and] a living tradition". S. R. Williamson, Austria-Hungary and the Origins of the First 
World War, Macmillan, Basingstoke 1991, 18. 
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since under the latter's influence the emperor became a "charitable, mer- 
ciful and extraordinarily condescending philanthropist".'^ 

In celebration of the emperor's jubilee, Napotnik also issued an instruc- 
tion to the priests and believers of his diocese, in which he invited all 
to express their sincere Austrian attitude and “self-sacrificial unselfish- 
ness”. Only on the basis of this predicament, embedded in the allusion to 
Christ’s passion — although the notion of “being Austrian” was problem- 
atic enough — was it possible for the prince-bishop to exclaim Dulce est 
pro patria pati." Presumably these qualities were all the more emphasised 
because of Napotnik’s defensiveness given nationalist tensions in Styria. 

In what we can also see as part of a well constructed cult to promote 
the rulers fatherly (and virtuous) characteristics, the emperor's name day 
on 4 October received a considerable amount of attention and was infused 
with patriotic (but also religious) importance throughout the country. 
The prince-bishop of Lavant decreed that the entire day be dedicated to 
the worship of Corpus Christi. On the eve of the “illustrious celebration” 
Napotnik ordered all monastery churches in the diocese to ring their bells 
for half an hour before Angelus. Whenever possible, prior to the hour of 
prayer, the procession with the “Holy of Holies” was to be held. In ser- 
mons, believers were encouraged to see significance in the day and were 
invited to pray “wholeheartedly” for the celebrant, for the “most eminent 
House of Habsburgs” and for the “courageous imperial Army”. Napotnik 
was convinced that in the same way as the celebration of the emperor's 
birthday had given the people an opportunity to make donations for the 
soldiers, they would once more *crown the emperor's head with the laurel 
wreath of alms for the wounded and for their families", and coincidentally 
dedicate the wreath of faith to the Virgin Mary. Half of the collection, 
presented during the mass, was sent to the Red Cross to provide for the 
sick soldiers, while the other half was given to the poor of the district, 
who remained at home helpless after their breadwinners were called to 
arms. Furthermore, just like the emperor's patron saint, Francis of Assisi, 
who had out of love for the poor vowed never to dismiss anyone without 
giving them charity [although the saint was also known as an incessant 
caller for peace and rejected violence], the emperor “cared for his people” 


6° Cf. ‘Proslava 84. rojstnega dneva Njih ces. in kralj. Apostolskega Veličanstva', in Glas- 
nik najsvetejsih src XIII (1914), 146-148. 

'*' Cf. M. Napotnik, ‘LXVII. Praznovanje posebej pomenljivih cesarskih dnevov v vojnem 
letu 1914', in Pastirski listi II, 669. 
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by paying special attention to the war widows and to the children of fallen 
or wounded soldiers.^' This was a perfect example of setting forth Franz 
Joseph's characteristics as truly Christian and worthy of imitation. Ironi- 
cally, the celebrated virtues of the “prince of peace” were blatantly and 
simultaneously contradicted by the actual face of the regime, manifested 
in its persecutions of those suspected of Slovenian nationalism in the rear. 
The inability of the emperor to actually assist his "state family" severely 
injured the symbol of the “good father” and the imaginary world of 
"familial" safety. 

In spite of the clergy's keen predictions about the moral renewal of the 
people, rather enthusiastically preached in the summer of 1914, the war 
exposed an unenviable side of the human character. Farmers incurred 
wrath from the townsmen for being avaricious. Even though peasants 
still managed to produce food, they were only prepared to sell it at a very 
high price. Some claimed that farmers hid the grain in their beds; rumours 
of this kind often reached the towns through people who were forced 
to make expeditions to their relatives in rural areas to make up for the 
shortage of resources in towns.'? Significantly, lack of food affected rela- 
tionships within families too: in the countryside self-interest thus appar- 
ently prevailed in the traditionally problematic cohabitation between 
mothers- and their daughters in law.“ In opposition to the presump- 
tion of war uplifting morality and suppressing selfishness, the priest in 
Ovsiše acknowledged that “a real, Christian love was rare among the peo- 
ple: nearly everyone is merely self-interested, regardless of the needs of 
their neighbours”. This became particularly obvious when people envied 
each other the allowances or the amount of allocated rations. Excessive 
drinking of alcohol ceased because schnapps was unavailable and wine 
too expensive. Only dances disturbed the desired moral order in the par- 
ish.5 A sense of disillusionment was slowly setting in, and it looked as if 
religious ardour, characteristic of the period immediately after the out- 
break of war, was being superseded by spiritual indifference. The priest in 
Kropa was surprised to acknowledge the people's ability to adapt to any 
given circumstances: what deeply concerned him was the attitude, which 


' Cf. ibid., 670. 

3 Cf. F. Milčinski, Dnevnik, 159. 

64 Cf. NŠAL/ŠAL, Promemoria of the parish Bela Peč pro anno 1918, de tempore belli 
orbis terrarum, Zapuščina škofa Jegliča, fasc. 36. 

165 NŠAL/ŠAL, Promemoria of the parish Ovsiše (16 June 1918), Zapuščina škofa Jegliča, 
fasc. 36. 
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gradually evolved, that prayers were "futile", and which found its reflec- 
tion in the widespread anxiety that “the war will never end”. 

War, it has been proposed, releases other conflicts within society, dor- 
mant (more or less) during peacetime, and in Austria-Hungary the national 
frictions reached their peak in the form of persecutions when the state of 
siege was declared. It disclosed the empire’s weakness and “disease”, which 
was more than simply "moral"; it was — above all — political. War can bring 
forth the noblest and the basest impulses of human nature, thus linking 
with the view of the Church, which maintained that war (with suffering 
that in itself bears the possibility of redemption) was preeminently the 
result of human "arrogant dismissal of God". But privately it was doubted 
whether the state would survive "God's punishing" at all, and calls for 
universal peace were voiced strongly from the Vatican Hill. 

Monsignor Tomo Zupan's words appeared very suggestive: "On the pul- 
pit, every agitation for war should be dismissed, because what is in war 
true today, is a lie tomorrow."*7 

On z1 November 1916 the tolling of the bells announced the death of the 
aged "Father of the Austrian nations", emperor Franz Joseph I. Black flags 
were hoisted on houses and churches, many prayers said and requiem 
masses celebrated in memory of his life. Yet the long list of casualties, 
arriving daily from the theatres of war, intensifying suffering due to dis- 
placement, unemployment, hunger, requisitions and the absence of the 
conscripted men, made people hardly sensible to the news from court. 
The image of the crucified Christ became an arresting symbol for the per- 
sonal pain of individuals, who were mourning for broken peace and lives 
lost in the slaughter of nations. Faith may have provided answers, but 
was also subjected to doubts. At that moment the young emperor Karl I 
ascended the throne, promising the dawn of irreversible changes in the 
monarchy and beyond. 


66 NUK/R, m. 31, Spominji LX, Ms 1390. 
5" NUK/R, m. 72, Spominji XXIIIa, Ms 1390. 
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"AUSTRIA NOVA" OR "THE COMPASS OF AUSTRIA 
IS POINTED SOUTHWARDS" 


As the year of 1916 drew to a close, the Austrian (Arch)bishops issued 
a joint episcopal letter, which, under the impact of the old emperor's 
death, affirmed the Catholic Church's unyielding support for the throne. 
In the name of the (Arch)bishops, Cardinal Leon Skrbensky praised the 
deceased emperor as a deeply devout Catholic, who loved peace and did 
everything to protect it. He went on to say that concern alone for the wel- 
fare of Austria had led Franz Joseph to war, which was why people were 
required to remain faithful to the empire and willing to make sacrifices 
until the blessed peace had been won. On the strength of the centuries- 
long relationship between the Church and the House of Habsburg, and 
Franz Joseph's unswerving love for "the bride of Christ, the Holy Church", 
the Austrian (Arch)bishops vowed their own and their people's lasting 
loyalty to the Habsburg Crown and to God.' 

The following episcopal letter by the same bishops was published 
at the New Year and once more it felt the need to explain sub specie 
aeternitatis the ever growing difficulties caused by the war. It attempted 
to induce the increasingly disillusioned people to believe that a brighter 
(even magnificent) future lay ahead: 


From the sea of blood and tears a new Austria shall rise, steel-like in its 
power, rejuvenated in its life, united in the constant peace of its nations. 
Only the one, who now ‘stands honourably, loyally for duty and justice’, is 
worthy of the new future. Catholic faith established Austria, Catholic sacri- 
fice shall keep it standing.’ 


After the third year of the war, which had brought Austria to the verge of 
material and moral exhaustion, given the severe shortages of foodstuffs 
and matériel in the interior and on the battlefields, the bishops’ words 
used the message of hope. They called on people to bear the hardships 
of the war devotedly by "imitating Christ" on their Calvary. Suffering was 


+ Cf. ‘Pastirski list ob mrliškem odru cesarja Franca Jožefa I’ (dated 23 November 1916), 
in Ljubljanski škofijski list XII (1916), 135-137. 
* Cf Folium Officiale Diocesis Lavantinae pro anno 1917, Maribor 1917, 14. 
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claimed not to be barren; at least from the religious perspective it would 
conceive — and with some luck enable - the re-birth of the people's spir- 
its. Furthermore, the bishops suggested that it could revitalize the state, 
creating an Austria nova. They called on the state to acknowledge the 
powerful and beneficial influence the Church exerted upon the people; 
to recognize faith as the strongest support to the Throne, as the "victori- 
ous flag", and as the most sincere source of patriotic sacrifice? According 
to the episcopal letter, the Austrians prayed for their enemies, “for the 
Lord to lift the curtain from their eyes and open their hearts. Constant 
hatred among nations should not be the bitter fruit of this war but that 
messianic peace, prophesied by Isaiah, ‘when a wolf shall dwell peacefully 
next to the lamb'." 

Indeed, the proclamation of the young emperor Karl I (and later Hun- 
garian king Karl IV) to his nations on 21 November, described by Anton 
B. Jeglič as "beautiful", in which "every word came from the heart, perme- 
ated with holy faith”, revealed the rulers wish to “remove the horrors 
and sacrifices of the war and to restore peace to his nations as soon as 
the honour of arms allowed it”. Did these solemn words promise the long 
awaited end to hostilities and the “rejuvenation” of the nations within 
the seriously shattered frames of the old monarchy? Imperial power was 
declining rapidly, and its vulnerabilities were increasingly exposed. 

The first section of this chapter will examine general conditions in the 
Austrian half of the monarchy at the turn of 1916 and 1917, with particular 
focus on Carniola as the Slovenians’ heartland. Its borders largely coin- 
cided with those of the Ljubljana diocese. It will also examine Jeglič's 
response to the crucial events of the period, which significantly influ- 
enced the (future) course of the monarchy as well as of its peoples. They 
undoubtedly sharpened the prince-bishop’s view of the war and his grasp 
of the Slovenians' position in the constellation of political and German 
national(ist) forces in the monarchy. The second part of the chapter will 
consider the political initiatives of Slovenian politicians, among whom 
some notable clergymen, partisans of the Slovenian People's Party, unde- 
niably played a role. Although political discussion about the “imaginary” 
Yugoslavia had been active before the war, the Yugoslav question at that 
point became central in the reflections of all Slovenian parties. But in 


3 Ibid., 12. 
4 Ibid., 13. 
5 A. B. Jeglič, Diary', 23 November 1916. 
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parallel to the considerations of the reform of the Austro-Hungarian state 
ran an important internal process: a rift in the Slovenian People’s Party, 
caused by the divergent ambitions of the decidedly Yugoslav-oriented 
Dr. Janez Evangelist Krek and Dr. Anton Koro$ec (whose support- 
ers included young Catholic intellectuals and priests) and those of the 
pro-Habsburg Dr. Ivan Šušteršič, who was increasingly criticized by his 
peers for his allegedly “autocratic leadership” of the Catholic party and of 
Carniolan policy. 

As Robert A. Kann asserted, wartime philosophy is usually ruled by 
events, not by principles. Given the rhetoric (and principles) that the 
prince-bishop adopted at the outbreak of the war, the discussion concen- 
trates on the following problem: what crucial events convinced Jeglič to 
retract his support from the policy of Dr. Ivan Šušteršič and entrust it 
instead to the far more radical line of Dr. Anton Korošec and Dr. Janez 
Evangelist Krek, whose proposed programme in 1917 envisaged the trialist 
(and therefore constitutional) reform of the monarchy as the Slovenians’ 
minimal national demand? As we shall see, at least from the outset, the 
programme differed little from Šušteršič's reforming initiatives of 1909. 


Despite the governmental and military restrictions on political life in 
1915, small groups of intellectuals from both Slovenian leading parties 
started gathering to scrutinize the entire political situation in the monar- 
chy. Their concern grew deeper after the Italian entry into the war. They 
realized that, given the designs of the Italian Irredenta, an Italian victory 
could gravely hinder the Slovenians' claims to national and territorial 
unity. This awareness motivated the bishops of the Illyrian Church prov- 
ince to address a memorandum to the prime minister Count Stürgkh, to 
ministers Max Heinlein-Hussarek, Konrad Schillingsfürst-Hohenlohe, and 
to the heir-apparent's secretary. Jeglic presented it to them on 29 January 
1916. The memorandum contained the bishops' reflections on the *equal- 
ity of all nations in the state, on schooling, newspapers, liberalism, agita- 
tion of one nation against the other, Christian mission of our state, deep 
patriotism of our [Slovenian] nation, and the monarchy's duty to observe 


S R.A. Kann, The Multinatinal Empire: Nationalism and National Reform in the Habsburg 
Monarchy 1848-1918, Vol. II, Columbia University Press, New York 1950, 209. 
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it"" On 8 March Jeglič recorded that he had received a telegram from 
Prince Zdenko Lobkovic, conveying "greatest thanks" on behalf of Arch- 
duke Karl for the "kind submission of the memorandum by the episcopate 
from the Littoral"? On 24 March 1916 the lead article of Slovenec, entitled 
‘Autonomy’, openly demanded the right of the Austrian nations to be 
granted autonomy after the war. A mere three weeks later the German 
Volksrat announced its plan to achieve “complete hegemony in Austria’. 
This was received with great concern by the non-German nations within 
Cisleithania, as they feared that a Central Powers' victory could readily 
lead to the assertion of German nationalism.? Simultaneously calls for the 
reconvention of the Reichsrat were growing strong: by September 1916 all 
political parties in Austria (with the exception of the Pan-Germans) were 
convinced that the convening of Parliament was urgent, and this require- 
ment was strongly supported by the Croatian-Slovenian Parliamentary 
Club.” 

In the face of the German parties’ demands for constitutional changes 
to consolidate their social, national and economic position in the Slove- 
nian lands, Slovenian political groups realized that they needed to look 
for a new consensus in order to perform effectively. That Pan-Germanism 
was a serious force, inspired by the war, was proved by persecutions of 
“politically unreliable” individuals. The German institutions in Ljubljana 
called for the replacement of the white-red-blue banner of Carniola, 
including the provincial coat-of-arms." By mid-1916 Ivan Šušteršič finally 
convinced the Viennese government not to abolish the only officially rec- 
ognized Slovenian national symbol." 

Dr. Josip Wilfan had already published an article in a Trieste newspaper, 
Edinost, on u June 1916, in which he called on Slovenians to determine their 
national political programme and suggested a joint action of all political 
parties. This proposal gained the immediate support of Dr. Anton Korošec 
and his Styrian journal Straža in Maribor. The form and the extent of 


7 A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, ı February 1916. 

* Ibid., 8 March 1916. 

? F. Erjavec, Zgodovina katoliškega gibanja na Slovenskem, Ljubljana 1928, 222. 

^ The Croatian-Slovenian Parliamentary Club was established upon elections in 191. 
Until 4 March 1914, president was Dr. Ivan Šušteršič, when he was succeeded by Dr. Anton 
Korošec. 

" Slavic colours in these insignia particularly irritated members of the Philharmonic 
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action were to be proposed by politicians at a confidential meeting, orga- 
nized from Ljubljana." In the months that followed no meaningful steps 
were taken in that direction because of the barely concealed cleavage that 
had opened between the partisans of Janez Evangelist Krek and those of 
Ivan Šušteršič in the Catholic People's Party. In response, Šušteršič's lead 
article, which appeared in Slovenec on 18 September, increased the ten- 
sion among the Slovenian politicians. As the head of the province and of 
the Club of provincial and state deputies, Šušteršič dominated the content 
of the party's newspaper. He proposed that the "concentration of the Slo- 
venian parties" was necessary, the foremost conditions being "an absolute 
devotion to the [Habsburg] dynasty and resistance against any current 
opposing it", and "respect for the doctrine and institutions of the Catholic 
Church, as well as an assurance of complete freedom of its action." 

The important issue of "utter loyalty" was at the core of the disagree- 
ment between the adherents of Šušteršič and Krek.“ The problem that 
now arose was whether or not it was legitimate from the Catholic stand- 
point to withdraw loyalty from the state and dynasty. Those Catholic 
intellectuals in favour of the radical Yugoslav course later tried to resolve 
the conundrum (made complex in the view of the uneasy relationship 
between the Catholic and the Orthodox churches) by claiming that people 
were obliged to show ultimate devotion only to God and not to people, 
from which it followed that “absolute loyalty” to earthly institutions was 
impossible." 

But canon Andrej Kalan told prince-bishop Jeglič, who was astonished 
by the language employed by Šušteršič, that there was another side to 
his uncompromising writing, which had sought to strengthen principally 
the position of the Catholic party. The canon claimed that Šušteršič had 
been asked to work closely with other political parties, a reguest which 
he had declined. Only after Šušteršič realized that there was a growing 
opposition against him in his own party was he ready to hold talks with 
the liberals. The latter, Kalan explained, were in principle interested in 
joint political action. Earlier that month they had proposed to form a 
group of people from both parties in order to discuss the idea further, to 


8 Cf. J. Pleterski, Prva odločitev Slovencev za Jugoslavijo, 73. 

4 In 1922 Šušteršič asserted that he had always been loyal to the Habsburg emperor, 
but never "servile". This stance rested on "purely national basis with clear national goals". 
I. Šušteršič, Moj odgovor, Co Libri, Ljubljana 1996 (reprint of the edition published in 
1922), 78. 
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which Šušteršič replied that *he was the [People's] [P]arty" and thus the 
only one to debate with. His presumptuous attitude caused the liberal 
party to resign from the talks. Dr. Karl Triller, a liberal member, afterwards 
came to reveal the story to Kalan, expressing his fear that the article was 
intended to be a threat to liberals and that they could be denounced." 
Triller's distrust was understandable: an acceptance of the terms, set by 
Šušteršič, would have been suicidal for the nationally-progressive party. 
Had they agreed to comply with the demands of the provincial head, they 
would have renounced their pro-Yugoslav members in exile, as well as 
endangered their connections with the liberally inclined "clericals", whom 
Šušteršič provocatively labelled "unreliable". Naturally, this would also 
have questioned their previous loyalty to the Habsburg dynasty." 

There was, however, another fascinating side to the issue. Dr. Evgen 
Lampe recorded Dr. Ivan Tavčar's statement in his diary, which proved 
that Krek's followers had interceded with the liberals to make them refuse 
Su&ter&i&'s proposal. During a conversation with Dr. Vladislav Pegan (who 
belonged to Šušteršič's circle) Tavčar admitted that he had received a visit 
from Dr. Evgen Jarc,? who unscrupulously revealed to him the plan pub- 
licly to discredit the head of the province for "an unsuccessful attempt to 
"concentrate" political power(s) in the country”; Jarc’s plan was a blatant 
attempt to reduce Sustersi&s power within the Catholic party and in the 
eyes of compatriots. 

Complaints and discord within the Slovenian People's Party were voiced 
especially by the younger Catholic intellectuals, partisans of Krek, who 
triumphed as an excellent public orator and mentor to Catholic work- 
ers’ associations. Jegli¢ was kept well informed of the criticisms, which 
revolved around the (presumed) “autocracy” and “absolutism” of Ivan 
Šušteršič, who was freguently reproached for holding the most promi- 
nent functions in the country and for his "incomprehensible" reluctance 
to call a meeting of the party's executive board.” Krek and his backers, 
however, firmly insisted that the position of the head of the province (by 
definition a likely confidant of the government) and that of the political 


6 A, BB. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 30 September 1916. 

7 Cf. I. Grdina, Slovenci med tradicijo in perspektivo, 275. 

* Dr. Evgen Jarc (1878-1936) was one of the leading members of the Slovenian People's 
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party were incompatible; they therefore expected that Šušteršič would 
"renounce one of the honours". Even some of the faithful intellectuals, 
adherents of the Slovenian People's Party, expressed their discontent with 
Šušteršič's "purging of members, disloyal to him"; they likewise found it 
worrying that Šušteršič wanted to deal with party matters without paying 
due regard to the executive board. Jeglič still decided to remain cautious 
in view of these judgements but asked canon Kalan to organize a meet- 
ing with the deans of Ljubljana to present them with the state of affairs 
in the party. The prince-bishop hoped that discussion would bring about 
a solution to the crisis, and at the same time "deeply regretted" his having 
to take steps against Šušteršič, who "did not seem what he used to be", and 
was "looking only after his own interest." 

This statement also indicates what was at the heart of the prince- 
bishop's political concerns: his aim was to establish whose voice and polit- 
ical standing in the (All)Slovenian Catholic party was stronger and more 
capable of exerting influence on the ruling circles in Vienna and on the 
people. Jegli¢ undoubtedly believed it was his responsibility to enhance 
the party's power; at the same time — and for the sake of his own posi- 
tion — he was compelled to ascertain who of the politicians in question 
enjoyed greater power and the prestige to assert national rights. This was 
to be all the more important in the face of political events to come. 

When on 21 October Friedrich Adler shot the Austrian prime minister 
Count Stiirgkh,” who had refused to reconvene the Reichsrat in the belief 
that it would mean the beginning of the end of Austria," a wave of “relief” 
was reportedly felt across the country, and contemporaries sensed that 
the period of war absolutism was approaching its end.** Two days later 
leaders of all the Parliamentary clubs convened in Vienna, and unani- 
mously called for the re-opening of the Reichsrat. In the wake of these 
political developments, Jeglič decided to act as an intermediary between 
Šušteršič and Krek, in order to close the deepening rift between them and 
consequently within the clerical party. On 25 October the prince-bishop 
addressed a letter to Šušteršič in which he explained his decision not to 
interfere (at least not authoritatively) in the tactics of the leading political 


= A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 30 September 1916. 

» For the first time in the history of the Habsburg monarchy the victim of assassination 
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circles. Had he acted otherwise, Jegli¢ believed, he would have taken the 
risk of deepening the breach in the party and so undermined the opposi- 
tion's loyalty to the Church. Jegli¢ further enumerated the criticisms of 
the clergy, who were convinced of Suster&i&'s absolutist tendencies (which 
prompted the editorial board of Slovenec to reject any articles by Šušteršič 
that were not in compliance with the editorial policy, supervised by canon 
Andrej Kalan, president of the Catholic Press Association). The prince- 
bishop was also concerned that any opposition from the intelligentsia and 
the working classes, as well as from Slovenians from the neighbouring 
provinces, could grow into a defiant position against the “clergy and their 
bishop”, which would in effect be damaging to the Church and Catholic 
faith.” 

Four days later the prince-bishop recorded in the diary details of his 
meeting with Krek, which regardless of Jegli¢’s conciliatory intentions 
ended with Krek's vehement refusal to cooperate with Šušteršič. The latter 
was, in the opinion of Krek, a *misfortune" for the Slovenian people, who 
were "extremely dissatisfied with the provincial committee". Krek held that 
Šušteršič "should go", and that it would be a "crime" if he stayed in poli- 
tics; furthermore, he was responsible for a number of personal injustices 
done to their political associates. Count Stiirgkh, who had been "entirely 
with the head of the province", was gone, which as a conseguence made 
Šušteršič's position (and prestige) in Viennese circles much less secure. In 
his evaluation ofthe discussion Jeglič had to recognize that all his hopes for 
reconciliation between the two politicians had disappeared: "God is above 
us and if Šušteršič has sinned, now came the punishment. Indeed, during 
the last two years I often wondered whether Šušteršič was not merely 
aspiring to retain his leading position...I trust in God that everything 
shall evolve in the manner best for us. I will pray, work, and wait."^ From 
this perspective — and at that moment in history — Krek's position in the 
"political saddle" appeared significantly securer than Šušteršič's; the lat- 
ter's personal "identification" with the existing Habsburg order, cunningly 
exploited during the insecurities of a semi-absolutist military regime, was 
becoming increasingly a burden rather than an advantage. 

In early November the German parties of Austria, assured of back- 
ing by the Wilhelmine Reich — which in fact meant that the "greater- 
German nationalism" and support for the Austrian empire were "one", 
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consolidated and introduced their demand for the assertion of the 
“German character” of the monarchy. In other words, they felt entitled to 
enforce their hegemony in the multinational state. The German Reich’s 
rescue of Austria-Hungary on the battlefield evidently had its price - the 
Habsburgs were beginning to lose their independence and give way to 
Germany's bid for mastery in Europe. The Austrian Germans could now 
readily perceive themselves as the "people of the state", and so revealed 
their desire to create a unitary state, with German as the single official 
language and Serbia brought under their military and economic control. 
They thought that the South Slavs could be attracted by promises of a 
South Slav unit within the empire." In reaction to German consolidation, 
all Czech parliamentary groups united in a club, the Czech Svaz, com- 
posed of the majority of the Czech representatives, including Socialists. 
Important changes of course were expected across the empire. 

The announcement of the death of the old emperor on 21 November 
1916 and the accession of his great-nephew to the throne triggered the 
widespread conviction that the Habsburg empire stood on the threshold 
of critical and far-reaching reforms. A week after Franz Joseph's death 
Dr. Anton Korošec chaired a meeting of the Croat-Slovenian Club in 
Slovenj Gradec in Styria in order to discuss the current political situation 
and to decide on the future course of the Slovenian politicians. Coopera- 
tion with the Czech Svaz was established despite Ivan Šušteršič's proposal 
to reject it. The Club's deputies expressed their disagreement with the 
political outlook of the head of the province, whom they openly criti- 
cized for his "servility" to the state," regardless of the fact that his war- 
time policy proved economically beneficial for Carniola. Responding to 
Andrej Kalan's threat that the clergy would turn against him, Šušteršič 
defended himself by reminding his opponents of German nationalists and 
their vehement attacks on the Slovenian People's Party, which they pub- 
licly discredited as "disloyal and Serbophile"."" He further defended his 
position by citing articles from the Tagespost in Graz, and particularly 
one, which interpreted trialist ideas as a dangerous "cover" for irreden- 
tism. Trialism's aim, German nationalists claimed, was to strengthen Ser- 
bia and cut Yugoslav territories away from Austria-Hungary by incessantly 
invoking "internal unrest".* 


7 C£A. J. P. Taylor, The Habsburg Monarchy 1809-1918, 252. 
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The fermenting dissatisfaction with the conditions in the Habsburg mon- 
archy coincided with discussions about peace and peace conferences, 
proposed by those responsible for the “destinies of nations”. A clear “defi- 
nition” of war aims would justify the scale of the destruction. Valentin 
Oblak noted in the chronicle that the word “peace” was in everybody’s 
minds and wishes, although the priest concluded his reminiscences in 
resignation: “God says, people are not yet mature enough for [it]"" On 
19 November, twelve days after he was re-elected president of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson sent a note to all belligerent countries, reguir- 
ing a solution to end the conflict. The priest of Črniče in the Isonzo area 
recorded people's satisfaction with Wilson's peace initiative. Impregnated 
with unmistakable indications of their war-weariness, he wrote: "God, 
give us the end [to the war] as everyone is already tired [of it]. We hope 
that the spring brings us the peace we so much want; the re-elected Presi- 
dent Wilson is announcing a peace conference. This is the first voice after 
the Pope's calls for people to come to their senses."" Incidentally, in early 
December a pontifical mass de Spiritu Sancto was celebrated for the young 
emperor in the Ljubljana cathedral, ofwhich the prince-bishop later wrote 
in his diary: "May God give him reason and courage to rule with a strong 
hand, and do [what is necessary] for Austria to be truly Catholic." 

The emperor's own religious observance was naturally the bishop's con- 
cern. But we may speculate further: could the idea of Catholicism also be 
effectively applied to the frequently repeated demand for the union of the 
empire's nations, each respected in their individuality (the principle of 
nationality), and incompatible with the principles of absolutism and cen- 
tralism? In that regard Janez E. Krek once expounded Catholicism in the 
Dual monarchy as "politically vital" to overcome the nationalist and Pan- 
German ideas (that interpreted German and Protestant history as one); 
in his view, the Catholic religion was the essential element for the solu- 
tion of national problems within the monarchy.** Krek emphasised that 
Pan-Germanism was "Protestant" in character (although it was concerned 
far less with religious matters than with politics) and that it was inevita- 
bly connected to the struggle against the Catholic Church. Following this 
line of argument it was possible for Krek to assert that Catholic Austria 


2 S. Likar, Valentin Oblak, Kronika Župnije Kropa 1914-1918’, (11-17 November 1916), 
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was "needed urgently" in Central Europe since "... only strong Austria can 
successfully keep the balance between Protestant Germany and Orthodox 
Russia, between East and West, and thus slowly prepare the necessary 
religious rebirth’, to guarantee the “peaceful development” of the Euro- 
pean nations and to solve the “burning social issues". But Krek warned 
that this "ideal Austria" was impossible to attain, if the monarchy — given 
the variety of its nations — did not recognize the legitimate principle of 
"national equality", which was "indispensably associated with the Catho- 
lic character of its subjects"? From that perspective, the expectations of 
the (idealistic) Catholic politicians — and clergymen - were clear; religion 
mattered not only in itself but also as a bastion against the hostile anti- 
Catholic tendencies, coming either from within or from outside the impe- 
rial borders. It likewise contained an important claim: Austria-Hungary 
should not act as an outpost of German political designs if it was to be 
spared the throes of disintegration. As was well recognized by the Czech 
historian Josef Pekar, the entire reign of Franz Joseph was concentrated 
in the “conflict and compromise between the dynastic principle and the 
principle of nationality”.*” But the era showed that the two principles were 
more often conflicting, rather than compromising, a point which provides 
one of the key explanations for the monarchy’s perpetual crisis. 

By the end of 1916 the food problem was dire. The Entente’s blockade 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary, which took the form ofa prohibition on 
the export of foodstuffs to the Central Powers, resulted in the economic 
isolation of Central Europe. The “world-extension” of the war meant 
that the Habsburg monarchy (unprepared for a conflict of such duration 
and scale) had to cope with serious economic problems, which affected 
the sustenance of its armies as well as of its non-combatant population. 
According to the pre-war statistics of agricultural production, the Austrian 
half of the Dual Monarchy relied on the import of a large proportion of 
its food from Hungary. Disregarding the challenges which confronted the 
monarchy, Hungary’s government and its ruling classes paid no attention 
to the obligation to provide “mutual assistance” in time of war. The Prag- 
matic Sanction, that asserted the “indissoluble unity of Hungary and the 
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other lands of the common dynasty",? had been generally accepted in the 
constitutional law of 21 December 1867; notwithstanding the official union 
Hungary imposed a barrier on the export of grain to Austria. To make 
conditions worse, Austria's ability to produce and distribute (sufficient) 
quantities of agricultural commodities was seriously hampered by the 
Russian invasion and devastation of Galicia and Bukovina in August 1914. 
Within the first year of the war, state food control was set up in Vienna." 
On 3 August 1914 the Ljubljana city council elected a permanent section 
for supply of the city in the time of war. Each party, represented in the city 
council (National Progressive, Slovenian People's Party, Yugoslav Social 
Democrat Party and German Party), had two deputies in the section that 
worked independently from the city council. Its principal task was to sup- 
ply the city with food, but also with coal, wood, petroleum and soap;" the 
latter commodity was, however, very rare, and in many cases housewives 
had no choice but to use their ingenuities to make it at home. 

One of the first and most significant steps that the otherwise passive 
government (formally responsible to the emperor, but in reality a "sub- 
missive instrument of General Headquarters", for which Count Stürgkh 
was largely blamed) took was the fixing of maximum prices; these were 
later followed by other regulations prescribing "an even greater mixing" 
of substitutes in flour and bread. Special state bureaus (Kriegszentralen) 
were introduced to control the distribution of flour, meat, and sugar. In 
1915 the War Grain Control Board was established with branches in each 
Austrian crownland." By the end of the following year, Austrian prov- 
inces, districts and villages became self-contained economic zones that 
raised trade barriers against each other. At the beginning of that year, the 
Agency for Wartime Grain Traffic (Kriegsgetreidverkehrsanstalt) was set 
up to manage the economy of food supply. It was placed under the control 
of the minister of the interior, and it worked in cooperation with the min- 
istries of agriculture and commerce. Within the ministry of the interior, 
the Food Office (Ernčihrungsamt) was created on 6 October 1916. In the 
midst of growing organizational confusion and inefficiency, the Joint Food 
Committee was established in February 1917 under the direct supervision 
of the emperor, who, however, had no authority as he presided only *over 
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a body of information". Decisions, regarding the coordination of supply 
between the two halves of the monarchy, were still made by the joint 
Council of Ministers. This was done in the presence of the chairman of the 
Joint Food Committee, along with the ministers responsible for supply in 
both Austria and Hungary.” 

The state confiscated all the more important commodities and took 
over responsibility for their further distribution. Transport of articles 
(regardless of whether they were obtained “under control” or not) from 
Ljubljana without prior permission of the city magistrate was prohibited. 
Free trade was thus essentially hindered; the city and police were autho- 
rized to seize even foodstuffs (such as coffee) not on the list of appropri- 
ated items." Weakened by the absolutism of its government, Cisleithania 
was made further dependent in its political relations with Germany and 
Hungary because of its complete economic isolation. Regardless of the 
theoretical existence of the Customs Union, the Hungarian government 
was only willing to lift the barrier on exports to Austria (or even Germany) 
in exchange for political concessions.” 

Romania was of vital economic value to the Danube monarchy in the 
pre-war years, when, along with Russia, it provided large supplies of rye and 
maize to Austria. Although still neutral in 1914, Romania had imposed an 
embargo on grains export to the empire, so inflicting an additional burden 
on the “predominantly agricultural” but “not agriculturally self-sufficient” 
country, also hit by the Entente blockade. Having relinquished neutrality 
(and an alliance to the Central Powers) after long negotiations with the 
Entente, the kingdom of Ferdinand I entered the conflict in August 1916 
"in that very theatre where the Teutonic Powers were weakest and most 
vulnerable". The period of “perplexity, hesitation, and bargaining” had 
reached its conclusion, and the moment finally seemed ripe for Romania 
to strike (the reward being Bukovina and Hungarian-held Transylvania), 
when the Russian armies were rolling forward in Galicia, when the Bohe- 
mian troops were “eagerly surrendering” by the thousands, and before the 
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German troops could be diverted from the north and west to re-establish 
the shattered front." As Alojzij Novak of Črniče observed, for the "crucifix- 
ion to be complete" Italy too "became encouraged" and on the same day 
(27 August) declared war on Germany. The priest predicted that difficult 
times would befall his country, as now Romanian grain was cut off and 
food shortages would follow. Novak wondered: "Will we be able to hold 
out? Who can tell?... God, who has many times in history utilized the 
incapable to disgrace the mighty can work according to this recipe." War 
on yet another front could ironically confirm the faithful in their trust in 
the Almighty, the priest believed, for "if we do hold out, everyone, who has 
not entirely lost sound reason, will have to admit the work of God's hand, 
which leads nations, establishes and destroys kingdoms."^ 

The Cabinet of Vienna likened the conduct of Bucharest to that of 
Rome, in fact to that of Judas; the leading Social Democrat organ of 
Vienna rhetorically attacked "perfidious Romania" who had changed 
from an ally into the new adversary.® For Romania, striving to unite with 
the fellow nationals on the other side of the Carpathians, prudence soon 
turned into its opposite; the Russian advance in the east had been slowed 
down, while by mid-July the Austro-German front stabilized. Romanian 
troops invaded Transylvania, but their stay was short. In September a 
German army under the command of August von Mackensen penetrated 
Romania. The swiftness of military developments forced the Romanian 
government to evacuate the capital of Bucharest on 25 November. By the 
end of December Mackensen’s army had been joined by the the troops 
of Erich von Falkenhayn, advancing from the north. In only four months 
the Romanian kingdom was overrun. The success of the German army 
in the Romanian plain had wide repercussions, but also an explanation, 
which conveniently could be put in theological terms: “God punished the 
unfaithful Romania.” 

At the beginning of December 1916 prince-bishop Jeglič recorded the 
news of the military success on the Romanian front and the occupa- 
tion of the capital, Bucharest, but he did so in a manner that undoubt- 
edly reflected the depth of suffering caused by privation in the interior: 
^We gained the most fertile lands, full of wheat and corn[.] Austria and 
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Germany are provided for, there will be no famine; also oil wells have 
many been taken and war material. Deo gratias! Obviously God is with us! 
Oh if only we could beat the Lahi and push them back across the Soca!"* 

In Ljubljana, Dr. Karl Triller (president of the supply section) acknowl- 
edged at the city council meeting of 28 November 1916 that the food 
supply of the municipality was "insufficient" and "inadequate", and that 
the inhabitants confronted hunger.? The city, it was revealed, had not 
received the promised amount of potatoes and beans, while milk was in 
very short supply. The shortage and especially high prices had already 
caused hunger among the poorest, who were unable to buy food. Real- 
izing the extremity of the situation (it was feared that those who lived in 
the most badly hit part of the city could not even survive in the months 
between April and August), the mayor, Ivan Tavéar, and the supplying 
section introduced special measures for the distribution of food to the 
jobless, to poor families with many children and small incomes, as well 
as to families with ill members. The measures, based on the example of 
the city of Innsbruck, encompassed 800 families, who were entitled to 
receive food in the so called “war kitchens”. Part of all the food received 
by the supplying section was to be sold at reduced prices through spe- 
cial war stores to these selected families. Because of the scarcity of flour, 
permission to distribute white wheat flour was no longer given (in 1915 
this had been obtainable on the basis of medical certificates). The short- 
age of bread was so acute that the government of Carniola enforced a 
ban on the selling and serving of bread in guest-houses." In addition, 
the Fats Central Office in Vienna confiscated Ljubljana’s provisions of fat 
that the latter had collected in the city slaughter house. Stern criticism 
was directed at the Viennese Central Offices,” which supplied Trieste in 
preference of Ljubljana. It was presumed that commodities from Carniola 
were exported to Trieste (rather than Ljubljana), while milk from Škofja 
Loka (in Upper Carniola) ended up being delivered to Rijeka (Fiume). The 
Ljubljana city council unanimously supported the mayor's protest against 


* A.B. Jegli, Diary’, 10 December 1916. 
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Office for Sugar, Office for Fats, Office for Petroleum, Office for Animal Fodder, Institu- 
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the ^wearing down" of Ljubljana with the purpose of "benefiting Trieste", 
and mandated him to "resist with all means" the confiscation of fats by 
the Fats Central Office in Vienna." 

In December emperor Karl I appointed as a new premier the Bohemian 
magnate, Count Heinrich Clam-Martinic, and his Cabinet included Joseph 
Maria Baernreither as minister without portfolio, as well as a "flexible and 
ingenious" Bohemian Count, Ottokar Czernin, until recently minister to 
Bucharest, who assumed his duties as a foreign minister in succession to 
Count Stephan Burian." All three men had belonged to Franz Ferdinand's 
circle of confidants, which those hoping for (or fearing) a new current 
in the conduct of the Habsburg state affairs undoubtedly understood as 
meaningful. To Robert W. Seton-Watson their appointment appeared to 
foreshadow an important shift of course "in the direction of that blend of 
centralism and trialism which Franz Ferdinand favoured". 

On 12 December the German Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg presented 
a "peace proposal" by his government and those of Austria-Hungary, Tur- 
key and Bulgaria, but without any mention of the restoration of Belgium 
and Serbia to their prewar boundaries. Nor did Germany indicate that a 
compromise on the French claim to the return of Alsace-Lorraine was 
feasible. This was a manifestation of the peace offer's insincerity: so long 
as Germany enjoyed the military and territorial advantage, no terms pro- 
posed by the Wilhelmine Reich would have been acceptable to the Allies.*? 
In addition, the tone in the proposed peace conditions exposed the Cen- 
tral Powers' confidence in their own ultimate victory. Upon news of the 
peace proposal Alojzij Novak wrote: "We shall see, what the answer will 
be from our enemies. It seems to me they will not like it too much, since 
they are certain that we will have to give in unconditionally because of 
the food shortage in spite of our military victories.” 


5 Cf. V. Brodnik, ‘Preskrba Ljubljane med prvo svetovno vojno’, 300-301. 
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The Entente countries answered by the end of December, all reject- 
ing the proposal. “It happened, as we all expected,” a depressed Valentin 
Oblak observed on 22 December. He continued in a tone which revealed 
his desperation over the conflagration “without end", as well as his con- 
cern for the survival of his impoverished people: “Nothing! Endless war! 
All the enemy countries, that are much stronger than us, have said ‘en 
bloc’, ‘No with peace, we decline peace until we have humiliated Ger- 
many, that is, war without end, to the limit! What shall come of that? It 
is good for us that we have beaten Romania, the home of wheat.” 

Six days after the peace offer, the American president, Woodrow Wil- 
son, who later became a symbol of a "just and fair peace" * intervened 
by asking all the belligerent parties openly to state their war aims. The 
Entente's reply arrived in Washington on n January. The Allies demanded 
the restoration of Belgium, of Serbia, Montenegro, and the indemnities 
due to them; the evacuation of the invaded territories of France, Russia, 
and Romania, with just reparation; the reorganization of Europe, based on 
respect for nationalities and full security and liberty, economic develop- 
ment, which all nations, "great or small, possess". The part, which was of 
particular interest to all Habsburg nations referred to the "liberation of 
Italians, of Slavs, of Romanians and Czecho-Slovaks from foreign domi- 
nation". This line appeared particularly significant — as well as absurd 
insofar as it separated the Czecho-Slovaks from Slavs but only to avoid 
an explicit mention of the Yugoslav problem due to the pressure exerted 
by Italy — and it made abundantly clear the necessity for further discus- 
sion about the state’s reform. The direct reference to “liberation” indicated 
various possible interpretations; above all it was an assertion on behalf 
of the Allies that they had inclined their ears to the Austro-Hungarian 
political exiles working in the Entente countries for the destruction of 
the Habsburg monarchy. However, at the time the western allies only 
seriously entertained the monarchy’s reform on a federal basis, and that 
still depended on the success of the Entente in the war. To the Yugoslav 
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emigrés, the pronouncement created fears that peace would be concluded 
without achieving the desired re-mapping of Europe. 

Despite the fact that circumstances roused questions about people's 
allegiance to the existing order, the majority of Slovenian politicians still 
supported the idea of the Habsburg state. In view of Italian irredentist 
claims and the growing danger of German imperialistic designs, with their 
open intention to build a "bridge towards the Adriatic" across the Slo- 
venian lands (which were therefore inevitably incorporated in Friedrich 
Naumann's Mitteleuropa project, envisaging a complex of Central Euro- 
pean states under German domination),® the Catholic party saw the most 
viable protection for its national existence as lying within the borders of 
the ancient Danubian monarchy. 

Shortly after the Central Powers’ peace offer was rejected, prince-bishop 
Jeglič issued an episcopal letter, which also contained an appeal entitled 
Orate, fratres! In it he gave notice to the diocesan priests: "The deadly 
enemies of our homeland have turned down the discussion about the end 
of the war and of peace, as had been communicated to them by our noble 
emperor and his allies." To make sure that his readers drew explicit con- 
clusions from the Entente's action, he continued: 


Our ancient Austria, which has been ruled under the sceptre of the ancient, 
honourable and strictly Catholic family of the Habsburgs, this the enemies 
not only want to defeat, but also destroy. Our soldiers will do their duty, 
as they swore in front of the omniscient, holy and righteous God... We 


° The Slovenians' response to Friedrich Naumann's book, issued in October 1915, was 
quick. The Catholic monthly Cas published an article, in which an anonymous author 
refused any idea of striving to create a close economic and political community out of the 
existing military union. The author claimed that Slovenians invariably desired the same 
ideal — a "strong, great, consolidate and righteous” Austria. Cf. ‘Srednjeevropska drzavna 
zveza' by X, in Cas IX (1915), 305. In his review of the book, Dr. Aleš Ušeničnik avoided 
explicit comment on Naumann's ideas. However, when we consider his general views 
on the "Austrian problem", and especially his concerns about the German nationalism 
that he shared with other Catholic intellectuals, we must conclude that Ušeničnik found 
the concept of Mitteleuropa unacceptable. Cf. A. Ušeničnik, ‘Naša bodočnosť, in Čas X 
(1916), 331-332. Likewise, Dr. Janez E. Krek rejected Naumann's ideas as a "great-German 
dream"; the same conviction was echoed in the social democrats' stance. Cf. J. Cvirn and 
J. Gašparič, 'Odmevi na Naumannov koncept Mitteleurope v Habsburški monarhiji', in 
Časopis za zgodovino in narodopisje, 75 (2004), 371, 372. Bogumil Vošnjak, who assiduously 
propagated the Yugoslav cause in the Entente countries, was never weary of emphasising 
Bismarck's statement that the existence of Austria was merely the need of Germany. In 
Vošnjak's opinion only a strong Yugoslav state could stop Naumann's Mitteleuropa from 
coming into being: in that manner Vošnjak argued for a complete dismembering of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, which would effectively cut Germany from the Adriatic. Cf. 
B. Vošnjak, A Bulwark against Germany, 208—209. 
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too have to do our duty... With all trust we must again and again with a 
penitent heart turn for shelter in God[.] May He give wisdom to our army 
commander, courage and perseverance even in the worst of fire...so that 
our enemies will be forced to conclude peace, honourable, propitious and 
permanent for our Austria.S4 


Jeglié likewise ordered that in the month of February all diocesan priests 
were to deliver their sermons based upon the episcopal letter issued by 
the Austrian (Arch)bishops at the New Year; adults but especially chil- 
dren, were to be invited to receive the holy sacraments. He likewise asked 
both clergy and believers to continue saying the established prayers for 
the time of war. Regardless of the prince-bishop's vocabulary, invoking 
the idea that it was “honourable” to fight for the Catholic dynasty of the 
Habsburgs, the reality seemed to be hardly touched by the rhetoric: peo- 
ple desired peace, and the news that the peace proposal had been rejected 
brought disillusionment. The chronicler in the village of Sora in Upper 
Carniola recorded of the mood of his parishioners: “Empty hopes!...In 
a few days everyone was down-hearted and depressed again." Similar 
thoughts pervaded the people of Crni Vrh, where at the beginning of 1917 
the priest wrote: "In Te Domine speravi: we hope that this year brings the 
desired peace, everyone is expecting it eagerly, everyone is praying for it. 
Lord, have mercy."* 

Slovenian politicians were gripped with a sense of urgency and a need to 
act with determination in order to secure their national interests. The lead 
article of Slovenec on 1 January 1917 was meaningfully entitled ‘The Era of 
National Unification’, and set forth the idea that Slovenian “national con- 
centration” was now “essential”, as was a “fusion” of economic organiza- 
tions. The article proposed the establishment of a National Council. Janez 
E. Krek was at the forefront of Slovenian parliamentarians who were con- 
vinced that contacts with representatives of the Yugoslav and Czech polit- 
ical parties were essential. As his confrontation with Šušteršič became 
known in public, individual priests tried to reconcile them; upon one such 
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visit Krek told the priest Ivan Piber that he did not "hate" Šušteršič but 
merely expected him to lead "Slavic" rather than "Austrian" politics." 
The first written summons (Anton Korošec had given an oral one to 
the Styrian Provincial Deputy Manfred Count Clary in Graz on 16 Janu- 
ary) to reject the Entente's proposal was signed by Korošec, president of 
the Croatian-Slovenian Club of deputies, and sent to the foreign minister, 
Czernin, on 19 January. The memorandum was criticised by Šušteršič as 
“infantile and, in current political circumstances, wrong”.” It contained 
the following patriotic line which could have been read by the Entente 
as indicating that the South Slavs were entirely satisfied with their place 
in the Austro-Hungarian sun: “...the deceitful promises of the Entente in 
regard to the liberation of the Slavs in Austria had only had the effect of 
enraging the Southern Slavs, since the Croatian and Slovenian peoples, 
now as always, are determined to remain true and obedient subjects of 
the monarchy and the illustrious House of Habsburg even unto death." 
By contrast, Ivan Šušteršič sent a letter to Czernin on 22 January 1917 
in reply to the Entente's note, and in congruity with his (genuine) pro- 
Habsburg stance. Šušteršič himself believed his letter to be formulated 
with a great measure of "political wisdom" in view of Clam-Martinic's 
plans to enforce a new constitution to pave the way towards German 
hegemony in the state. He stated: "The Slovenian people protest at being 
exploited by the Entente as a pretext to continue this hideous war. The 
Slovenian people live under no foreign masters, but under the hereditary 
Habsburg dynasty, to which they are loyal with an unceasing and unbreak- 
able love, that has been proved in this war on many battlefields. But, the 
Entente would certainly wish to subject the Croatian-Slovenian people 
to foreign domination, as [the Allies] admit that they want to annex the 
Croatian-Slovenian territories [partly] to Italy, partly to Serbia."" Šušteršič 
displayed his opposition to the division of the Slovenian territory, which 
would be the result of Italy's annexation and was obviously the Entente's 
war aim. Similar memoranda, asserting loyalty to the Austro-Hungarian 
state, arrived at the same time from other non-German political protago- 
nists in the monarchy: on 24 January from the Romanian Club, on the 
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following day from Luigi Faidutti, the head of Goriška province, and on 31 
January from the Czech Svaz.? 

It has been argued that the winter on the break of 1916 and 1917 con- 
stituted the major turning point in the history of the First World War: in 
quick succession Germany established Congress Poland as a vassal state, 
half-heartedly proposed peace, and on 1 February decided to proclaim the 
unrestricted submarine warfare against “all shipping, whatever flag it flew 
and whatever cargoes it carried”. The effects were to undermine every 
effort to end the war without annexations or reparations, as was proposed 
by Pope Benedict XV in the summer of 1917. The intensification of the war 
was in prospect. Germany’s primary target was Britain — the plan was not 
only to cripple British merchant shipping within a few months, but also 
to prevent all neutrals from carrying goods to British ports. In the words 
of the German chief of the naval staff, Henning von Holtzendorff, the aim 
was to “force” Britain to “make peace and thereby decide the whole war’. 
This decision marked an entirely new departure in warfare, hitherto prac- 
tised only by “pirates”, as Winston S. Churchill affirmed stoutly; for the 
“old sea-going nations” the U-boat war against all ships was “hideous”,” 
and, above all, represented an unprecedented threat to the British Isles. 

The German measure was received with scepticism in Vienna. On 
12 January the Allies issued a declaration in Rome, promising to “strive 
for the liberation of all the subject peoples of the Habsburg dominions”. 
As the monarchy's unity was under increasing threat, Czernin believed 
it necessary to look for a compromise peace," an ambition at odds with 
actual developments and with the monarchy's power to control the course 
of its own destiny. 

Domoljub reported on 8 February that German submarine warfare had 
been put into effect in response to the British intention to "starve out" 
the people of the Central Powers. But, the article explained, now that 
the "arrogant English rejected the offered peace", the Central allies had 
decided to utilize the most extreme means to start a "ruthless fight on and 
below the sea against England", to show Albion what it "means to starve". 
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Privately, however, people’s reflections were sombre. The measure risked 
bringing the United States into the war. Alojzij Novak put it: the subma- 
rines were to sink every boat, destined for ports of enemy states, “even 
if — ‘by chance’ — there was some American travelling on board". 

Jegli¢’s immediate comment on the Central Powers’ declaration of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare certainly sounds somewhat naive, although 
it shows his recognition — and concern - that the war had brought the 
monarchy to the verge of disintegration: "Horrible, but it is necessary to 
act with the most extreme means to accelerate peace. To our peace pro- 
posal the enemies answered that there would be no cessation of hostilities 
before Austria is completely dismembered, Germany weakened, Turkey 
destroyed, Bulgaria punished. This reply is presumptuous. Now the battle 
for life or death is being fought."? Did this also apply to the Slovenians' 
struggle for self-preservation? In such conditions the prince-bishop found 
the only consolation in prayer; he repeated his request that believers 
should pray “even more” in the month of February and invited everyone 
to receive the holy sacraments.* The priest of Kropa, however, was over- 
come by a sense of futility in his reaction to unrestricted U-boat warfare, 
writing that the warring nations must have reached the zenith of suffer- 
ing: "The war is in its worst phase; it is still raging, ruthless and savage. 
This year it has to stop! Nobody can endure it much longer!" 

Theology was again utilized to provide some answers to the compli- 
cated political — and personal — constellation. In his address to the pilgrims 
who gathered in Rome on 19 February 1917, the Pope proposed that all 
what was happening in the world ought to be looked upon in the light of 
faith: “This wonderful light teaches us that a private mishap is a deserved 
punishment or at least a means for individuals to practise in virtue; it 
teaches us that all public misfortunes constitute satisfaction for guilt, 
the result of public authorities and of nations turning away from God.”® 
The root of the war was thus (once more) expounded as “moral”, and the 
appropriate medication for the “sick man on the Danube” prescribed. Yet 
an interpretation of political events sub specie aeternitatis failed to grant 
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sufficient solutions to appease the very worldly worries arising out of the 
"multinational texture"? of the Dual monarchy. 

At the end of February Dr. Ivan Šušteršič attended the international 
congress — the first to be called during the war — of Catholic parliamentar- 
ians of the Central Powers in Ziirich, organized by the deputies from neu- 
tral countries: the Netherlands, Spain and Switzerland. Those attending, 
whose main concern was to discuss "the interests of the Church after the 
war", greeted and supported the Pope's aspirations to secure peace. Jeglič 
was hopeful that the conference in fact meant the beginning of peace 
negotiations. Šušteršič intended to send a telegram from the convention 
to the Kaiser in Berlin. He was, however, deterred by police officers, who 
reminded him that such a communication was entirely inappropriate, as 
Wilhelm II was a representative of the Protestant Church." In the frame- 
work of his ambitious (if not ambiguous) political connections, in Bern 
Šušteršič met Ernest Krulej, an emissary of the Yugoslav committee, whose 
mission was to convince the head of Carniola province to remain in Swit- 
zerland and join the committee. Krulej told Šušteršič ofthe exiles' decision 
to insist on the Yugoslav solution outside Austria regardless of the means 
necessary to attain independence. Krulej hoped to gain Šušteršič's support 
for the Yugoslav cause, but the latter still anticipated the military victory 
of the Central Powers. Suggestively, however, Šušteršič remarked that the 
time was not yet right to change the course of his policy. Opportunism 
after all appeared the best aid to survive politically given the doubtful tides 
of international events. Several months later Šušteršič made enguires in 
Switzerland about the content of the Corfu Declaration (of 20 July 1917) 
and asked Krulej to submit him the text, which he did.** Yet Šušteršič 
eventually decided to back the May Declaration, which envisaged the con- 
tinued existence of the monarchy reorganized on a trialist basis. 

Karl I, praised by Jeglič as a "devout Catholic", at the same time looked 
for alternative channels to conclude peace and break away from an 
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Alliance which had imposed the consequences of unrestricted U-boat 
warfare on the empire. In his sincere, if not necessarily prudently mani- 
fested, desire to extricate the empire from the struggle, Karl established 
secret contacts with the French government, conducted through Sixtus 
Bourbon-Parma, an officer in the Belgian army with influential contacts 
in France and a brother of the empress Zita. The talks were held from 
March to May 1917 in the imperial castle of Laxenburg. Czernin was only 
partly informed of their content (which in fact aimed at the conclusion 
of a separate peace with the Entente); the negotiations, however, were 
hindered by the terms of the London Treaty, which would have made the 
Habsburg empire a “land-locked” country. The most interesting part of 
the affair, that became public in 1918, pertained to the letter, which Karl 
I had incautiously (or ill-advisedly) handed over to Prince Sixtus to trans- 
mit to the French president Poincaré. It included the infamous clause, 
according to which the Habsburg emperor “would by every means at his 
disposal support the justified demands for the return of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France"." The Habsburg emperor therefore accepted France's principal 
war aim: Alsace-Lorraine.*? 

The secret negotiations came to light when assertions and denials 
regarding them were publicly exchanged between the French prime min- 
ister and Czernin. Georges Clemenceau even hinted that Karl himself 
was involved, which Czernin refused to admit. When the letter was pub- 
lished in facsimile in a French newspaper, Karl I denied it, while Czernin 
resigned. But the real and far-reaching damage had been done: from then 
on imperial Austria, in the views of leading statesmen, lacked "sufficient 
credibility" to continue or to take up further meaningful negotiations. 
Public exposure inevitably meant that Austria in disgrace had to com- 
mit itself more fully to the German alliance, and so become even more 
subservient to Berlin. As Robert A. Kann acknowledged, the unfortunate 
episode in the policy of an inexperienced emperor, who had to renounce 
his independent designs for peace, blocked the last hopes for the future 
of his empire.* 
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The meeting that Anton B. Jeglič held with Janez E. Krek on 16 May 1917 
in some respects appears decisive for the prince-bishop's further politi- 
cal outlook and actions. Krek depicted Šušteršič's less appealing personal 
traits: an absolutist and individualist, whose main weakness was desire 
for power, and who was losing the (vital) support of his adherents from 
the neighbouring provinces. On the other hand, Krek claimed of him- 
self that he had always been devoted to "democratic principles" and to a 
community of all Slovenians. He insisted that Šušteršič would have to fall 
because he was "incompetent"; Krek asserted that he himself was the real 
source of ideas for Šušteršič's work. He praised democrats as promoters 
of justice and peace; the Catholic Church failed to give adeguate answers 
to contemporary conundrums and was too close to the "corrupted Aus- 
trian government", Krek maintained. The only exception was the Pope's 
(peace) initiatives. But according to Jeglič's secretary, Jože Jagodic, Krek 
also warned the prince-bishop: "If Šušteršič's policy prevails, your suc- 
cessor in the diocesan see will be German, and canons of the cathedral 
chapter 'avstrijakanti'."" These words do not appear in Jeglič's diary, but it 
has been suggested by Jagodic that they gave an incentive for the prince- 
bishop's complete shift in political allegiance. Thereafter, the secretary 
asserted, Jeglič resolutely expressed support to Krek and his growing circle 
of adherents in Carniola and in the neighbouring provinces.” 

The spring of 1917 was dismal: it was marked by the increasing misery 
caused by inflation, extremely high prices and acute food shortages. In 
March the revolution in Russia forced Nicholas II to abdicate," and when 
the United States entered the war in April, the prospect of victory for the 
Central Powers appeared thin. The Ballhausplatz was obliged to inform 
Berlin that the monarchy was "at the end of its endurance". The food sup- 
ply was "critical" and hunger prevalent in Bohemia and Dalmatia. Meat 
appeared very rarely in the people's diet (there were officially three meat- 
less days in the week, which was, at least in the clergy's view, another 


9 “Avstrijakant” was the name for an unconditional Slovenian supporter of the Aus- 
trian state. 

* Cf. J. Jagodic, Nadškof Jeglič: majhen oris velikega življenja, Mohorjeva družba, Celovec 
1952, 216. The same observation was made by Fran Erjavec, Zgodovina katoliškega gibanja, 
270. 

The revolutionary sway in Russia and its anti-monarchic spirit was rightly causing 
worry to Karl I. On 24 March 1917 Pavel N. Milyukov, foreign minister of Russian temporary 
government, stated among the Russian war aims the creation of a strong Yugoslavia to 
act as a bulwark against German aspirations in the Balkans. In this view the only solution 
to the Habsburg problem was complete annihilation of the "sick man" on the Danube. Cf. 
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crude indication of God’s punishment), while raw materials for industry 
would suffice only until the autumn. General Boroevi¢ addressed an urgent 
reguest to the prince-bishop Jeglič to ensure that the priests across the 
diocese exerted their influence on people “willingly” to sell off the animal 
fodder needed by the army, in order to avoid “unrelenting requisitions”. 
In what we can see as a result of Boroevič's plea, Jeglič recorded in the 
diary on 12 March: "It is difficult in the country; in many places anger 
is simmering because of the ruthless requisition of foodstuffs for people 
and fodder for the cattle. In the region of Notranjska they are justifiably 
afraid of famine; they are starving already." As was simply chronicled by 
the priest of Banja Loka, the men sighed for tobacco, women for coffee, 
children for bread, and all together for peace." Common sense dictated 
that the lack of food pointed to the only reasonable conclusion - that 
the war would end soon — because people were on the brink of exhaus- 
tion. Boroević even told bishop Andrej Karlin of Trieste that "hostili- 
ties would have to stop that year”, since the soldiers “could not be fed”. 
Alojzij Novak described the dreary situation in the village of Crnice in a 
letter to the prince-archbishop Sedej in Sti¢na: “There are no cows, no 
hay; drought horrible...it seems that we are going to lose the last cow 
and [along with it] milk." In his report to Sedej, the priest of Sempolaj 
described the hardships of his parishioners, who despite danger remained 
in their homesteads in the vicinity of the Isonzo front, but “were dying 
in great numbers” due to lack of nutritious food. In August the people 
there were finally able to set up a shop to sell meat once or twice a week. 
According to the priest, they had not enjoyed it “for a long time” and had 
no provisions even for Easter.?' In circumstances, in which especially "the 
working classes were starving, very starving",? intestinal diseases spread as 
a consequence of inappropriate (and insufficient) nutrition. Food, which 
townsmen in particular had to search or sometimes beg for in the coun- 
tryside — assuming that they had neither money nor possessions found 
worthy of "natural exchange" -, was scarce, while the available flour and 
vegetables were often of bad quality. In August 1917 there were reported 


s NSAL/ZA Moravče, fasc. 40. The prince-bishop's letter to the diocesan priests was 
dated 3 February 1917. 

% Zapiski Zupnije Banja Loka v svetovni vojni’, Parish archive Banja Loka. 

5 A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 12 March 1917. 

9$ ACAG, fondo Sedej, the letter was dated 29 June 1917. 
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cases of dysentery and typhoid fever in Ljubljana because of heat, which 
had caused the petrification of meat, fruit, and vegetables. Eight persons 
died of dysentery in the last two weeks of August." 

These social conditions (intertwined with German pressures and Ital- 
ian irredentist claims), determined the way the war was fought. Slove- 
nian politicians concluded that they should uncompromisingly assert the 
nation's natural and divine rights. On the Austrian political stage, the 
first significant turnabout of that year was the re-opening of the Reich- 
srat, which was perceived as a signal of weakening of the semi-absolutist 
regime. The second was expresssed in the Yugoslav Club’s May Decla- 
ration, demanding the creation of a Yugoslav state under the Habsburg 
sceptre, which ultimately transformed into a movement that by mid-1918 
had ignited all the Slovenian territory. Prince-bishop Jegli¢’s unyielding 
support proved vital in furthering claims for the state’s internal reforms, 
based on legal but also moral principles. 


II 


In the second half of 1917 the chasm between the political groupings in 
Austria began to grow. While the Viennese government remained bound 
to the German alliance and the rigid dualist structure of the monar- 
chy, the Czech and Slovenian political figures, gathered in the circle of 
Janez E. Krek and Anton Korošec, were equally firm in their determina- 
tion to force a federal restructuring of the empire. Dr. Vladimir Ravnihar, a 
liberal politician, recorded in his memoirs that, while awaiting the Parlia- 
ment's re-opening, he was privately approached by Dr. Krek, who wished 
to inquire about his attitude regarding concerted action in the Reichsrat. 
Ravnihar was convinced that the union of all Slovenian, Croatian as well 
as Serbian deputies was of the "greatest necessity". On 25 May 1917, a 
select committee of the Slovenian People’s Party held a meeting in Lju- 
bljana. The delegates reached an agreement to cooperate closely with the 
Croatian deputies as well as with members of other Yugoslav parties, and 
set the goal of achieving the unification of Slovenians and Croats within 
the monarchy. It was likewise hoped that the spirit of democracy would 


9 Cf. V. Brodnik, ‘Preskrba Ljubljane med prvo svetovno vojno’, 302. 
2 V, Ravnihar, Mojega življenja pot, published in the series Historia 2, ed. by J. Cvirn, 
V. Melik, D. Nečak, Oddelek za zgodovino FF, Ljubljana 1997, 112. 
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gain strength and that the conclusion of peace was in prospect."' But the 
declaration of the Yugoslav Club soon expressed much more ambitious 
and far-reaching demands. 

Just before the re-opening of the Reichsrat, with the government still 
reacting to the impact of the February revolution in Russia (which could 
have been dangerously contagious in view of the catastrophic social con- 
ditions in Austria), the Yugoslav deputies convened in Vienna on 28 May. 
Of 33 invited deputies 23 attended the meeting, since not all of them 
had been able to reach the imperial city on time. The presiding deputy, 
Prof. Spinčić, stressed that the aim was to unite all clubs and non-affiliated 
deputies into a new representative body. The following day 30 deputies 
were present out of 37 elected Yugoslav representatives (three had died 
since 1914; Franc Grafenauer had lost his mandate for having been con- 
victed by the military court; Dr. Gustav Gregorin was in exile working as 
a member of the Yugoslav committee; two Serb deputies, Dr. Baljak and 
Dr. Vukotić, were missing — the latter was at the time imprisoned in the 
fort above Kotor. Dr. Lovro Pogačnik joined them as a newly elected mem- 
ber of Parliament). Both Serbian representatives who remained absent 
later submitted their written agreement with the meeting’s resolutions. 
An incident occurred, however, which was symptomatic of the discord in 
the clerical party. An editorial board to draft the declaration was elected, 
but president Anton Korošec intentionally omitted Ivan Šušteršič from the 
nomination. After a lengthy discussion that day, the deputies drew up 
the legal statement that was to be presented during the first public session 
of the Reichsrat.^ At the same time the Yugoslav Club was constituted. 
The signatories of the declaration took a further step: their action (repre- 
senting a "homogenizing platform" transcending party lines)^* manifested 
their opposition to both the government and the "existing order". 

On Parliament's re-opening on 30 May 1917, Clam-Martinic privately 
reguested Korošec not to submit the formal statement because of the 
adverse effects it could have on the state's image abroad. The Yugoslav 
select committee immediately rejected the prime minister's proposal. 
During the session Anton Korošec as the representative of the Slovenian 
Catholic and liberal members of Parliament, united with the Croatian 
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deputies from Dalmatia and Istria in the Reichsrat's Yugoslav Club, and 
solemnly read out their declaration in the Slovenian, Serbo-Croat and 
German languages. It demanded the unification of all Slovenians, Cro- 
ats and Serbs into an autonomous, democratic state under the Habsburg 
Crown, free of foreign rule, founded on Croatian historic law and the 
right of national self-determination. A similar statement was then read by 
František Stančk, leader of the Moravian agrarians, on behalf of the Czech 
Svaz. The declaration, which was later described by the prince-bishop 
Jeglié as an immensely significant political act, both for peace and for the 
existence of Austria," was strongly repudiated by the union of German 
parties, who announced that the *entire body" of Austrian Germans would 
reject the constitutional reform of the monarchy. 

As the senior partner in the alliance, the German Reich was anxious 
to preserve the dualist order — and implicitly the German course - in 
the Habsburg monarchy. Only the rigid maintenance of the system could 
guarantee the continuance of the monarchy's loyalty. Moreover, it was 
beyond doubt that any transformation of the state within the existing 
constitutional borders would have put Magyar loyalty into question, and 
therefore endangered the very existence of the Danubian empire. The 
possibility of Slavic (rather than German) cooperation with the govern- 
ment in Cisleithania was, however, considered to be “dim”. Opposition to 
constitutional change thus meant that the dominant position of Germans 
would be secured for the future.” To those German Austrians, who imag- 
ined Naumann's Mitteleuropa to be an obtainable political and economic 
goal, recognition of German as the official language was only part of the 
larger scheme to ensure a German majority in the western half of the 
monarchy. They requested a separation of Galicia from other crownlands; 
their demands were in fact similar to the tactics used by the Magyars to 
dominate Hungary."? 

The May Declaration closely resembled the Slovenian demands previ- 
ously expressed in the Carniolan provincial chamber on 15 January 1909, 
when Austria-Hungary annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. As mentioned in 
the first chapter, Šušteršič was then at the forefront ofa reasonably unani- 
mous group of politicians, who advocated a Yugoslav union, which would 
have comprised the Littoral, Carniola, Dalmatia, the Slovenian territories 


"6 A, B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 1 August 1918. 
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of Carinthia and Styria, inland Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and 
the Yugoslav parts of Hungary. During the January 1909 debate in the 
chamber Šušteršič had solemnly declared: “The compass of Austria, my 
gentlemen, is pointed southwards!""? One of the liberal deputies, carried 
away by passionate zeal, had even asserted that any Slovenian, seeking 
the nation's future outside a “just” Austria, was “ripe for a madhouse”. In 
the same discussion Janez E. Krek had asserted vehemently: "We greet the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in the firm hope that in this way the 
first step is being made toward the union of all South Slavs of our monar- 
chy into an independent body under the Habsburgs."" While the Yugoslav 
"trialist" conception of 1909 represented a long-term plan, which could be 
admittedly realized only *under extraordinary circumstances" and in the 
context of historic world events (characteristically, Šušteršič had pointed 
out that the "skies of Europe had been filled with electricity"), the May 
Declaration of 1917 was a response to more immediate pressures. 

On 31 May the emperor Karl delivered a solemn speech to mark the 
occasion of the Reichsrat's reopening, but did not explicitly mention the 
Yugoslav guestion. He did, however, decide to delay his oath on the Aus- 
trian constitution in view of the evident reguirement for the constitu- 
tional and administrative reform of the state. But Karl had already been 
crowned with Stephen's crown just as he had sworn on the Hungarian 
constitution, only to become "enslaved by Hungarian hegemonism"." This 
step fatefully hindered any real possibility of the empire's reorganization. 
The Austrian half of the monarchy, as we have seen, depended on food 
supplies from Hungary; a reminder of this on behalf of Count Istvan Tisza, 
popularly called "the uncrowned king of Hungary" due to his notorious 
political power, intolerance and "faith in force", was sufficient to manip- 
ulate it. While the young emperor-king believed that his coronation in 
Budapest had mystically conferred on him the power to rule, he had, in 
truth, lost it." 

Within the next two weeks of Parliament's reopening (on 12 June), 
the government, presided over by Count Clam-Martinic — who refused 
to discuss the constitutional restructuring of the state —, failed to obtain 
parliamentary consensus for the budget provisions and war credits. In 
consequence he was forced to resign. During one of the June sittings, 
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deputy Dr. Vladimir Ravnihar seized the opportunity provided by the 
debate on the budget to expose the sufferings of the "Yugoslavs" under 
the semi-absolutist regime: 


In this war our Yugoslav nation has received the martyr's crown at the 
hands of the German bureaucracy. Hundreds of our people are interned 
and imprisoned, our officials are deported abroad. A hint from the German 
Volksrat, the denunciation of a spy, is sufficient — and neither protest, nor 
explanation, nor appeals are of any use. Homes are broken up, husbands 
are torn from their wives, they are driven off into captivity, and thousands 
of people are exposed to extreme misery and utter ruin; and to this day 
thousands of our wretched countrymen do not even know why they are 
being persecuted.” 


Censorship and the threat of arrest had made such an outburst previously 
impossible. On 14 June Ravnihar criticized the bureaucratic government, 
whose only “programme” revolved around the issue of German as a "state 
language”. The deputy sternly rejected the performance of the German 
representatives, who persistently tried to enforce a German character on 
the predominantly Slavic state, and he designated such attempts as an 
“assasination of the principle of equality”. Slovenian deputies were unani- 
mous in their demand that only democracy in the sense presented in the 
declaration of 30 May could be accepted." The fervent debate exposed 
the crimes which the prorogation of Parliament had silenced and relent- 
lessly displayed the feebleness of the state. 

On 23 June Ernst Seidler von Feuchtenegg assumed the office of minis- 
terial president. In the hope that the new ministerial group would recog- 
nize the May Declaration's claims, the Yugoslav Club then voted in favour 
of the budget and agreed to get involved in the work of the government's 
section for the revision of the constitution. Most notable were Seidler's 
concessions which took the form of an amnesty to political prisoners; 
the abolition of torture in the army ranks; the prohibition of duels — and, 
finally, the nomination of Dr. Ivan Zolger (one ofthe Slavic politicians who 


"3 Austria-Hungary’s effort to exterminate her Yugoslav subjects. Speeches and questions 
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most probably written by Dr. Lambert Ehrlich, gave a thorough analysis of the politically 
motivated persecutions of the Carinthian clergy. Cf. P. G. Tropper, Nationalitätenkonflikt, 
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were not delegates to the Reichsrat) as the first Slovenian minister in the 
Austrian government. When Dr. Karel Kramat, the radical Young Czech 
sentenced to death, was granted an amnesty by the emperor on 2 July 
1917, he was received with the greatest honours in Prague. The amnesty 
decree, scorned and mocked by the Austrian Germans (and the military 
circles), who saw in it a reward for treachery, ended in a somewhat senti- 
mental fashion: "I chose...today as that on which my dearly loved eldest 
son — God's gift to me — celebrates the festival of his patron saint. Thus 
the hand of a child who will one day be called upon to guide the destiny 
of my peoples restores the erring to their homes..."'5 But these conces- 
sions, in conjunction with certain measures, badly affecting the emperor's 
relations with the army corps, were in truth a remarkable sign of the mon- 
archy's decline. 

How did the Catholic clerics react to such swift changes in the cur- 
rents of politics? The deans and some prominent priests of the Ljubljana 
diocese convened at a meeting in the seminary on 17 July to discuss the 
political breach in the Catholic party. In the words of canon Kalan, the 
aim of the Catholic Press Association was to support the Catholic press, 
while the institution's mission was "cultural" rather than political. Canon 
Lampe protested by claiming that, as a result of Kalan's attitude, the Peo- 
ple's Party no longer had a party organ, since the editorial board of the 
newspaper Slovenec withdrew its consent to the publication of political 
articles submitted by Šušteršič. Deputy Janez Hladnik replied by point- 
ing out the discontent of the Viennese parliamentarians, who criticized 
Šušteršič's reports of deputies as "incomplete"; parliamentary representa- 
tives therefore insisted on creating a journal in which they could publish 
reliable articles on their work. Canon Kalan supported this view by stat- 
ing that Šušteršič censored all reports arriving from the Reichsrat. This 
was the reason, explained the canon, why he replaced Ivan Štefe (loyal to 
Šušteršič) as the main editor of Slovenec. Prince-bishop Jeglič insisted that 
the party's journal should target all Slovenians regardless of the provincial 
borders. He was deeply impressed by a comment made by a "respectable 
Carinthian cleric", who voiced popular dissatisfaction with Slovenec in that 
it was understood as "Sustersi&'s personal newspaper"; readers therefore 
found the Straža from Maribor and liberal journals (Slovenski narod and 
Edinost) increasingly appealing. The clergy accepted the latter informa- 
tion as particularly worrisome; in the resolution, which was confirmed at 
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the meeting, Jeglié explicitly stated that the Slovenec was an "independent 
organ" of all Slovenians, and decided to entrust the main editorial work to 
a "capable", trustworthy person." 

Jeglié has evidently inclined to favour the circle, which opposed the 
“tactful” policy of Ivan Šušteršič. The latter was increasingly regarded 
with suspicion because he nourished “dubious” political connections in 
ruling circles. After the outbreak of the war he neglected contacts with 
Slovenians in Styria, Carinthia and the Littoral with the purpose of avoid- 
ing conflicts with the military and German nationalist groups. But from 
another angle this did not prove a very “wise” move. Krek, meanwhile, 
strengthened his position in Carniola by faithfully knitting relationships 
across the provincial borders." Šušteršič's essential political aim was 
to obtain federalization of the monarchy as a means to prevent its dis- 
memberment — he envisaged a united Yugoslavia, including Serbia and 
Montenegro, but under Slovenian (Catholic) leadership and the Habsburg 
dynasty. He therefore did not argue against the May Declaration; on the 
contrary, he expected it to fulfil his own plans as pronounced in 1909, but 
realistically perceived it during the war as nothing more than a “maxi- 
mal” national demand. According to Šušteršič, Austria's demise would 
have inevitably caused the further strengthening of Germany, while the 
federation of nations could secure the leading position to Slavic peoples 
in the monarchy over Austrian Germans and Magyars.'? 

Jeglič's decision to support Krek was based on his realization that the 
monarchy was yielding to the "iron grip of Germany" and to the menace of 
German nationalism (combined with Lutheran liberalism), which, Jeglič 
was disposed to believe, could only be averted by Slovenians' unification 
with Croats and Serbs." In this context Krek and his idea of centralism 
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(which demanded concentration of all powers regardless of confessional 
basis) inspired the hope that the dualist system in the entire Habsburg 
empire could be abolished. In addition, Jeglič sensed that a greater num- 
ber of Slovenians adhered to the more popular (and zealously pro-Slavic) 
Krek; by supporting his "group" the prince-bishop prevented the risk of 
"intra-provincial" Slovenian schism.”° 

At that time, Seidlers Germanophile government was (at least behind 
the political scenes) willing to suggest that the unification ofthe Slovenian 
lands could be permitted, but certainly no restructuring of dualism.” In 
the months that followed — despite the hope that some form of autonomy 
in Austria could be granted to the Slovenians — the Yugoslav Club worked 
in decided opposition to all the government's proposals and actions 
repudiating the Declaration as their minimal national programme. The 
deputies' defiant position was strengthened by the Corfu Declaration of 
20 July 1917, which was signed by the president of the Serbian government, 
Nikola P. Pašič, and Ante Trumbič as a representative of the Yugoslav 
exiles. The Pašič-Trumbič treaty envisaged the creation of a united and 
democratic kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenians of the Yugoslav 
territory of the Habsburg monarchy with the inclusion of Serbia and 
Montenegro. The agreement, however, had reached no conclusions on 
the guestion of the form that the new state would take; a future Con- 
stituent Assembly was to decide the arguments of federalism versus cen- 
tralism.” It likewise left open the issue of religion, which was especially 
delicate when taking into account the stance of the Holy See, disinclined 
to support the Yugoslav unification and dismemberment of the Habsburg 
monarchy.” 


=° Cf. I. Grdina, Slovenci med tradicijo in perspektivo, 274. 
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On 19 July 1917 prince-bishop Jeglič issued an episcopal letter, giving the 
necessary instructions to the clergy in order to ensure unanimity across 
the parishes. The prince-bishop prohibited any public agitation against 
the resolutions, accepted at the meeting of the diocesan deans on 17 July. 
These exposed the cleavage in the Catholic party; the episcopal letter 
argued that in those “dangerous times” it was of utmost necessity for all 
Catholic intellectuals, lay and cleric, to work hand in hand. The clergy also 
warmly responded to contemporary democratic tendencies by drawing 
upon the encyclicals by Leo XIII (Immortale Dei, 1885; Libertas, 1888; Sapi- 
entiae Christianae, 1890; Rerum Novarum, 1891, and Grave De Communi, 
1901). Following these Papal teachings they refused principles, resting on 
atheism and naturalism, that is, philosophical views that denied the con- 
cept of “rule” as descending from God or that maintained that people’s 
will was the only source of law. On the other hand the episcopal letter 
expressed support for all justified demands regarding the most “fateful” 
and “vital” questions concerning the people (such as war and peace); the 
clergy likewise supported the right of self-determination, necessary for an 
independent cultural development; they called on the “execution” of prin- 
ciples of Christian democratic ideas in all spheres without denigrating jus- 
tice and the authority of social order. However, the episcopal letter firmly 
rejected any revolutionary tendencies incompatible with Christian ideas 
about the state as well as any attempts to separate Church and state.’ 

Anton B. Jegli¢ accepted the idea of the unification of Slovenians with 
“schismatic” Serbs in the monarchy, since he viewed Germanization as a 
far greater danger for their national existence. Similarly Anton Mahnič, 
bishop of Krk, maintained that the only way for Slovenians to protect 
themselves against Germans was through secured and egual status for 
their language and culture in order to guarantee their economic and cul- 
tural prosperity. He further called for continuing work with Croats and 
Serbs, and wrote that with the May Declaration they defended not only 
the national and political tendencies and strengths of Croats, Serbs and 
Slovenians, but also "preeminently the culturally-religious" ones." Mahnič 
was well aware of the need to protect the rights of the weaker nations, but 
his attitude implicitly revealed the proselytizing spirit and intentions of 
Catholicism. 


24 Cf. Naš sestanek 17. julija’, in Ljubljanski škofijski list VIII (1917), 77-78. 
25 Cf. R. Klinec, Zgodovina goriške nadškofije 1751-1951, Goriška Mohorjeva družba, 
Gorica 1951, 104. 
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In order to demonstrate his endorsement of the May Declaration, on 
15 September 1917 the prince-bishop Jeglič encouraged the presidents of 
all the major parties in Carniola (the Slovenian People’s Party, the liberal 
National Progressive Party and the Slovenian Catholic Workers’ Demo- 
cratic Party) to sign the sympathetic "Ljubljana Statement"."* This praised 
the peace initiatives coming from both the Pope Benedict XV (in the note 
of 1 August 1917) and emperor Karl I, thereby ensuring that from the view- 
point of the Viennese government the document could not be seen as 
"treacherous". The statement gave a renewed impetus to the Declaration 
movement, which spread with greatest success from the Slovenian lands 
to Istria and Dalmatia, although Vienna determinedly refused to see Slove- 
nians as part of the "South Slavic question". The Austrian authorities were 
displeased with Jeglič's open support for the Declaration but he rejected 
their accusations, stressing that he disagreed with the policy of the Yugo- 
slav committee in exile which aspired to divorce the Yugoslavs from the 
monarchy. Moreover, in discussion with the minister of education and 
religion, Jeglič asserted that he had signed the Ljubljana Statement in pro- 
test against the plans of those Yugoslavs in London and Paris, who wanted 
to create a Yugoslav state under the Orthodox Karadjordjevié dynasty. He 
also argued against German and Magyar nationalist ambitions, and was 
resolute that his step should be understood as an attempt to consolidate 
the position of Austria against its enemies in the south." This, however, 
did not stop the provincial president of Carniola, Count Heinrich Attems, 
from criticizing Jegli¢’s approval of the May Declaration." Jeglič repeated 
that Slovenians only demanded their “natural rights” and sought to “free” 
themselves from the “damning” influence of Germans and Magyars. He 
nevertheless remained loyal to the Habsburgs, whose interests, he argued, 
could be defended by a newly created Yugoslav state." 

The May Declaration revealed an important cleavage in the Slovenian 
People's Party between its main protagonists. After Karl's coronation in 
Budapest and his oath to protect the borders of St. Stephen's kingdom, 
the concept of unification of the Slovenian lands and Dalmatia with the 


26 Due to Sedej's reservation (because his Goriška diocese was nationally-mixed), the 
statement remained localized to Carniola. The bishop of Trieste, Dr. Andrej Karlin, was, 
however, inclined towards the signing of the Statement in the Littoral. 

27 Cf. D. Živojinović, Vatikan, Srbija i stvaranje jugoslovenske države 1914-1920, 206. 

"5 A, B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 9 November 1917. 

v9 1. Jagodic, Nadškof Jeglič: majhen oris, 217-218. 
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inland Croatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Serb Vojvodina threatened the 
monarchy's constitutional order. While Ivan Šušteršič aimed to resolve 
the Slovenian national guestion in a manner that would not reguire the 
monarchy to dissolve dualism, and viewed the Declaration's programme — 
at least during the war — as an unobtainable maximum, Janez E. Krek 
believed that the only viable solution to the nationality problem was the 
elimination of the dualist system and the unification of Slovenians with 
the Southern Slavs in an independent Yugoslavia. Both Krek and his close 
associate, Korošec, were zealous advocates of Yugoslav national unity, 
which is well reflected in Krek's writing. After he died in October 1g17 his 


I 


last publication was often read as the author’s “political will’: 


Remember, Slovenian, Croat and Serb, that you are the son of one Slavic 
nation in the South of Europe, and that this feeling cannot be taken away 
from you, unless you renounce it yourself... Therefore, union, and to the 
united nation one unigue, independent and free state!" 


Krek's funeral on 13 October was the occasion for a great national mani- 
festation. The speech of Anton Korošec struck a biblical tone to enhance 
the depth of the moment and to determine the nation's future path: "Lift 
up your heads, for your redemption is near. Hand in hand we want to 
step forward on our own way to achieve the unification of the Yugoslav 
nation. Be unanimous, decisive, consistent so as to obtain the great idea 
of your nation." 

The followers of Krek - the so called mladini (the young faction in the 
Catholic party) — determinedly took over the initiative to continue propa- 
gating his work by addressing the masses. They set up a weekly Jugoslovan, 
printed by the liberal press Učiteljska Tiskarna, which instantly gained a 
reputation for its high guality and a very wide range of readers. This con- 
tributed to the swift spread of the editors' political ideas, and it explains 
why these soon took root in a large stratum of population." 

Korošec and other Slovenian deputies in the Reichsrat believed it vital 
to secure a firm union with the Croats and Serbs. The beginning of pop- 
ular massive support for the May Declaration coincided with the final 


80 Krek's article "Za narodno ujedinjenje' was first published in the Croatian paper 
Hrvatska država on 4 September 1917. In it he also asserted that "slavery" was nothing but 
"high treason". 

'** Quoted by I. Grdina, Slovenci med tradicijo in perspktivo, 293. 

32 Cf. F. Erjavec, Zgodovina katoliškega gibanja, 272—273. 
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breach in the (All)Slovenian People’s Party. To preserve room for at least 
his own political initiatives (especially after Anton Korošec was elected 
in his stead as the Carniolan representative in the Austrian delegation 
for relations with Hungary), Šušteršič and deputy Fran Jaklič stated on 
17 November that they were no longer members of the Yugoslav Club. In 
exasperation Šušteršič called a meeting of the party's executive board and 
wrote to all Carniolan state deputies, reproaching them for party disobedi- 
ence. Ivan Štefe saw to it that the invitation and the letter were published 
on the front page of Slovenec on 17 November. Canon Kalan dismissed him 
on the same day and banned Štefe from ever entering the building of the 
Catholic Press. Jeglič's reaction was egually stormy. He visited Šušteršič 
to inform him that the reconciliation was no longer possible." The fol- 
lowing day the prince-bishop sent him a letter in which he repeated his 
withdrawal, and told the head of the province that, since he had lost his 
credibility, it was time for him to retreat from politics. Shortly after- 
wards Šušteršič dissolved the Slovenian People's Party and in place of it 
set up the Slovenian Peasant Party and Slovenian People's Party for cities, 
boroughs and industrial towns. He also established a new journal, entitled 
Resnica (Truth). Yet Šušteršič, who during his career entirely neglected 
contacts with the people, misread the prevailing mood in the country. 
His move, not unexpectedly, failed to gain the patronage of the Church: 
on 1 December 1917, with the prince-bishop Jeglié's blessing, canon Andrej 
Kalan stepped in as head of the reformers of the Slovenian People's Party, 
who skilfully associated themselves with the politicians, supporting the 
May Declaration." 

Was a "new Austria" truly emerging at the dawn of the fifth year of 
the world war? The old dynastic concepts were to be replaced with new 
ones, inspired by growing democratic tendencies. Perhaps an acceptance 
of these would have had the power to transform the decaying structure 
of an ancient empire into a vital modern state, had it not been deeply 
dependent upon the German and Magyar alliance. But a brighter future, 
the incessant promise of the theological perspective, still lay ahead, 
untouched and appealing. Ivan Cankar exclaimed: "No more unfaithful- 
ness, no more distrust — out of the swamp, out of the darkness!... May 


** Cf F. Erjavec, Zgodovina katoliškega gibanja, 273. 
4 NŠALJŠAL, Zapuščina Ivana Šušteršiča, fasc. 44. 
*5 Cf I. Grdina, Slovenci med tradicijo in perspektivo, 293. 
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there be more whipping and humiliation, may the path to Golgotha be 
steep and horrible — let us look up at the sun: our great morning is near, 
its wet dew breaths into our cheeks.” The Yugoslav dream was about to 
overwhelm the hearts and minds of the war-weary people, and fill them 
with a hope of immense, even biblical, dimensions. 


36 I, Cankar, ‘Naše veliko jutro’, in Izbrano delo I, Mladinska knjiga, Ljubljana 1970, 351. 


CHAPTER SIX 


“LIFT UP YOUR HEADS, FOR YOUR REDEMPTION IS NEAR!”: 
THE DAWN OF YUGOSLAVIA 


The May Declaration, the great popular movement that sprang up in sup- 
port of it, the dissolution and ultimate restoration of the (All)Slovenian 
People’s Party, as well as continuing debates about imperial reform, domi- 
nated the Church’s discourse in all the Slovenian lands by 1918. The major 
question therefore arises: what philosophical concepts (with respect to 
theology) became essential to the Church’s rhetoric, when it advocated 
Slovenian national rights in the monarchy in the final year of the world 
war? It is appropriate to examine this body of ideas (in the context of 
broader diplomatic events) in order to determine the extent to which 
Catholic orators substantiated their political action by insistence on 
moral, theological principles. On what premises — apart from the imme- 
diately political ones — did prince-bishop Jegli¢ offer support to the move- 
ment for Yugoslavia, thereby earning himself the label of a “nationalist” 
bishop from the Viennese government and the other groups inspired by 
Pan-German ideals? And, first of all, what were the main critical voices 
within the Church regarding the breach in the Slovenian People’s Party, 
most explicitly in Carniola? 

One of the most poignant indicators of the clergy’s grasp of the politi- 
cal situation (and implicitly of its stance on the question of the monar- 
chy’s reforms, on the urgency of which there was a great deal of consensus 
among the clerics) was its advocacy of the movement in support of the 
May Declaration. This will be addressed in order to form a better view of 
the popular expectations concerning the future Yugoslav state. 

According to Thomas Aquinas, natural law (as the source of all law) 
served both as a check on the ruler and as a guarantee to the subjects that 
justice would be observed; most explicitly it was asserted that “human 
laws, and by implication, all political acts’, which were not congruent 
with natural law, were merely "acts of violence". This notion, as we shall 


* Cf. J. Donnelly, ‘Natural Law and Right in Aquinas’ Political Thought’, in The Western 
Political Quarterly, Vol. 33, 4 (1980), 522. 
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see in the following pages, became integrated in the clergy's argumenta- 
tion, when discussing and defining the revolutionary streams within the 
empire and, for that matter, the Church's position in relation to those 
currents. 


As a means to justify the claims presented in the May Declaration and in 
the Ljubljana Statement of September 1917, Slovenian Catholic thinkers 
readily seized upon the Christian philosophical concepts of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Robert Bellarmine, Francisco Suárez and Pope Leo XIII. Jeglic 
vehemently argued that to work against the nation amounted to oppo- 
sition to "natural law" and was contrary to the "will of God", a position 
which explains his unreserved endorsement of the reforming initiatives. 

In this vein the Catholic monthly Mladost asserted that, by struggling for 
Yugoslav independence (under the Habsburg sceptre), Slovenians fought 
for "the power of God's commandments and against injustice". From this 
perspective, to work for the unification of the Yugoslav peoples was to 
Catholics not only “permitted” but “commanded”, as the example of the 
prince-bishop showed. The article advanced the idea that the adoption 
of the May Declaration programme was merely an act of Slovenian "self- 
defence", given the nation's choice either to continue living as a nation, 
or to succumb to the teachings of “heathen” modern philosophy, which 
crudely advocated the survival of the strong and the annihilation of the 
weak.” To counter the constructs of Social Darwinism it was argued that 
the "small Slovenian nation" was created by God. So the question logically 
followed: why should the Slovenians tolerate the contempt of others? 
After all, the article in Mladost read, "we want freedom, we are fighting 
for it, and since we are struggling for the holy cause, we shall win it!” 

In his first episcopal letter of the fifth year of the war, Jeglič drew on 
the May Declaration and once again maintained that Slovenians merely 
looked for the "right for themselves" as well as for other nations in Austria. 
He acknowledged the political nature of the rift in the Slovenian People's 
Party, which had an undesirable impact on religious life in the diocese. 
The unanimity of the priests — with each other and with the bishop — 
began to crumble. Out of fear that the political cleavage would spread 


2 Cf. T. Marinček, ‘Nekaj misli o jugoslovanski državi’, in Mladost XI (1918), 2. 
3 I. Naprej, ‘Svoboda in prostost’, in Mladost XIII (1918), 33. 
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over to the clergy's ecclesiastical and educational work, Jeglič issued 
instructions, in which he described the new peasant party, established 
by Ivan Šušteršič, as "unnecessary" and born out of passion; the Slovenian 
People's Party, the prince-bishop emphasised, had over the years created 
many cooperatives, peasants’ and municipalities’ unions and successfully 
defended their rights in the Viennese Reichsrat. The prince-bishop explic- 
itly required that the priests and the believers refrained either from taking 
part in the newly established party or from attending its rallies. To soften 
his stance somewhat, he was willing to recognize the difficulties of those 
who struggled in their hearts to cope with the sudden change that came 
about because of the "dismissal" of Šušteršič: “I understand,” he admitted, 
“as I struggled in my heart with the same feelings for nearly two years." 

The clergy was indeed divided. On 24 January 1918, a meeting was held 
at the Franciscan monastery in Novo mesto (in Lower Carniola), attended 
by 32 (predominantly locally based) priests, who decided not to deviate 
from the course of Šušteršič's policy. The attendants criticised the work of 
the Catholic Press Association and particularly that of canon Andrej Kalan. 
They protested heartily against the writings of Slovenec, Mladost, Nasa 
moč and Domoljub, which, in their opinion, crudely attacked the integrity 
of those priests who refused to comply with the change of course in the 
Slovenian People's Party. They were convinced that the breach between 
the clergy reflected on a greater scale the split that had already divided 
Šušteršič and Krek. Fran Vovko evoked the dialogue that had taken place 
between the two politicians at the outbreak of the war, in which Krek 
described his feelings as though he were a "foreigner in Austria". Šušteršič, 
on the other hand, believed that they "should not give in"; what Serbia 
had been responsible for, maintained Šušteršič, was the assassination of 
"the heir to the throne, who was the hope of Slovenians and Yugoslavs in 
general". Krek merely thought this to be "all", to which Šušteršič replied 
that he would "remain black-and-yellow." Krek asserted that he was not 
alone in his sentiment." 

Although Ivan Šušteršič (expecting the victory of the Central Powers 
and the continued existence of the Habsburg monarchy, which he saw 
as protection against the Italian pretensions in the Slovenian Littoral) 
expressed his support for the May Declaration, he favoured the idea of 
union with the Catholic Croats (and the Serbs inhabiting the lands in 


4 "Gospodom duhovnikom ', in Ljubljanski škofijski list 1 (1918), 14. 
5 NŠAL/ŠAL, Zapuščina škofa Jegliča, fasc. 36. 
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question, but under Catholic leadership within the Habsburg empire) 
of Cisleithania. This concept formed the essence of his proposal during 
his private audience with the emperor Karl in the castle of Laxenburg 
on 11 January 1918. The envisaged kingdom of Illyria, the "birth" of which 
would not demand the restructuring of dualism, no longer interested the 
head of the Austro-Hungarian Southern Slavs, Anton Korošec," who had 
by then (uncompromisingly) based his political ideology on the belief in 
Yugoslav unity; he was a zealous apostle of national self-determination. 
Krek's ambitions had always been broader than Šušteršič's and his trialist 
concept had never excluded the possibility of an eventual union with the 
"Balkan" Yugoslavs; this notion was from the onset an integral part of his 
ardent pro-Slavic campaign. In this sense it is interesting to record the 
speech that Krek gave on 17 May 1914 at a rally in Šmihel near Pliberk in 
Carinthia, in which he fervently emphasised that "blood, nature and soil" 
had united the Southern Slavs: "... my song in the Reichsrat and in the 
[Carniolan] diet has always been: save the Yugoslav guestion by uniting 
the Catholic Croats and Slovenians under the Austrian empire and then 
the state shall be strong and the road to the sea always free..." Such an 
Austria would appeal to other Southern Slavs, thought Krek, who would 
then be attracted to the monarchy and aspire to form a closer union with 
it. Yet, if the Austrian Yugoslavs failed to obtain their due rights from the 
government, they would be justified in seeking stronger support from 
their Balkan "brothers"? 

At the Novo mesto meeting in January 1918 the Carniolan diet deputy 
Ivan Piber reported that the Slovenian People's Party had become divided 
by those who failed to adjust to the resolutions of the party's executive 
board and its leaders. Those attending expressed their sympathy with 
the Slovenian priests from the neighbouring provinces in their "difficult 
national struggle" but at the same time insisted that they were not entitled 
to interfere in internal Carniolan matters. They regretted the damaging 


S According to Šušteršič, Karl was greatly impressed with the arguments, and the fol- 
lowing day Seidler started outlining the plan of how to unite all Austrian Yugoslav regions 
into one administrative unit. The prime minister even talked about it to Dr. Evgen Lampe. 
However, Seidler was soon deterred from any further steps on account of the strong Ger- 
man resistance. Cf. I. Šušteršič, Moj odgovor, 92. The minutes (manuscript in Gothic) from 
the audience of 1 January are kept at the Archdiocesan Archive in Ljubljana. Cf. A. Rahten, 
Zaveznistva in delitve, 229-232. 

7 Cf. V. Melik, ‘Pomen Kreka za slovensko zgodovino’, in Slovenci 1848-1918, Ljubljana 
2002, 631. 

8 Ibid., 631, 632. 
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"agitation" on behalf of the Styrian and Carinthian clergy against the head 
of Carniola (who perceived him as a threat to intra-provincial unity) and 
his partisans, while advising them instead to concentrate on the faithless, 
nemškutarji? and irredentists in their own dioceses. The Carniolan clergy 
especially condemned Korošec, whom they suspected to be ignorant of 
the economic and political conditions in their crown land." 

What the priests "in opposition" to Jeglič perceived as highly worri- 
some — and barely acceptable — was that the Catholic party had so readily 
made a pact with the "faithless" liberal party. This political union, they 
claimed, was not in compliance with the "old teachings" of the prince- 
bishop, unless, they asked cynically, the liberals had been converted. Pavel 
Perko pointed out the doubtful example of the younger priests ("mladini") 
and their free communication with the local teachers, who had been hith- 
erto seen as the "greatest plotters" against faith in the parish; moreover, 
the faithful had started subscribing to liberal journals which — to simple 
eyes and minds - contained articles just as appealing as the Catholic 
Slovenec. Perko touched upon another significant question: he reminded 
the prince-bishop of his instruction at the outbreak of the war, which held 
that the state, like any master, had the right to defend its property. Now 
Jeglié claimed, Perko continued, that the nations were not in possession of 
the state, but that there was a relationship between them like that of a ser- 
vant and a master. If the former was not satisfied with the latter, he could 
go and choose another one. There seemed to be an irreconcilable breach 
between the teachings of 1914 and of 1918." The priests, who signed the 
resolutions accepted at the meeting in Novo mesto, refused to recognize 
the reformed party under Kalan's leadership, while vowing to remain true 
followers of the old, saying: “all for faith, home and emperor’, as opposed 
to the modern motto of “all for faith, home and democracy”.” 


? A term for Germanized Slovenians. 

? NŠAL/ŠAL, Zapuščina škofa Jegliča, facs. 36. 

" NŠAL/JŠAL, Zapuščina škofa Jegliča, fasc. 38. Pavel Perko, the parish priest from 
Češnjice, in his letter to Jeglič, dated 20 December 1917. However, on 5 January 1918 Perko 
dispatched another letter to Jeglič in which he regretted his previous intemperate writing. 
After "many internal struggles, observations of recent political events" and conversations 
with the adherents to the "other faction", he was compelled to realize that his fear for the 
"well-being of the nation and of the Church" had been unfounded. Jeglič, who was greatly 
worried about the "schism" in the diocese, hoped for the reconciliation of all clergymen 
within the “rejuvenated” Catholic Party, and was therefore pleased to read Perko's apology 
and his assurance of continued loyalty. Cf. A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 16 January 1918. 

? NSAL/SAL, Zapuščina škofa Jegliča, fasc. 28. 
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A delegation of clergymen (called "starini", for they represented the 
"old" political line of Šušteršič, but incidentally their name also implied a 
greater reluctance to accept change; *mladini" or the *young" faction com- 
prised their opposition) submitted the resolutions to the prince-bishop 
on 29 January. In spite of their criticism of the prince-bishop's political 
instructions, they were ultimately compelled to recognize the need for the 
reunion of the different party factions in that negative consequences were 
already becoming apparent. People were agitated to the extent that Ivan 
Piber feared to go to Bohinj or Jesenice; the mob, he believed, would kill 
him. In his own parish, Gorje, people tried to organize a protest against 
him and the rumours spread that he was "against faith" as he was "against 
the bishop". There were similar confusing stories spreading about "Yugo- 
slavia". Some thought it would be *under the Serbs" and not the Hab- 
sburgs. A chaplain from Istria reported popular rumours that, in the new 
Yugoslav state, the Church would be separated from the state and that 
the state would enforce civil marriage and liberal schooling.’ In the dean- 
ery of Radovljica (in Upper Carniola) more than half of the clergy joined 
the reformed Slovenian People’s Party, while others remained loyal to 
the political alliance with Šušteršič. But a number of people were turning 
against them, acknowledged Jeglič, who believed that the “disobedient” 
group of priests would be gradually rejected by their own parishioners 
simply for failing to “understand the currents of time” and for not being 
able to “prevail over their own weakness”. Some clerics were outspoken 
about their difficulties in accepting the “strange fact” that the liberals were 
now allowed to give orations at Catholic rallies. Yielding to “fusion between 
light and darkness, lie and truth”, confused not only “simple heads” but 
also principles. The priest of Križe admitted this to be the reason why he 
could not wholeheartedly embrace the reformed Slovenian People’s Party; 
he did so merely out of duty so as to comply with the bishop's authority." 
In contrast, on 30 January, only one day after the resolutions of the Novo 
mesto convention were handed in to Jeglič, the representatives of the 
parish Stara Loka addressed a thanksgiving memorandum to the prince- 
bishop of Ljubljana for "bravely defending" the Yugoslav idea and for the 
initiative to reform the Slovenian People's Party. 


3 A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 29 January 1918. 
^ A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 3 February. 
5 NŠALJŠAL, Zapuščina škofa Jegliča, fasc. 38, letter dated 11 February 1918. 
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As Jeglič believed that Church discipline was under threat because of 
the ongoing agitation against the reform of the Slovenian People's Party, 
he wrote to canon Evgen Lampe and two other priests to ban any agi- 
tation, oral or written, against his instructions, citing their obligation to 
obey the bishop's authority. They were allowed, however, to use legal 
channels should they wish to complain to the nuncio's office in Vienna 
and appropriate authorities in Rome. ^ Lampe seized the opportunity and 
lodged an appeal against the prince-bishop in Rome. He explained his 
motives in a letter to Jeglič: "... only the awareness that I owe this to my 
work and responsibility to the people, when I accepted the mandate with 
your permission", but he went on to assert that this did not diminish his 
allegiance to the bishop." 

The longer the war lasted, the more acute became the political and 
economic problems engendered by it. The belligerent countries found 
themselves entangled in the knots of policy, staking their future upon the 
chances of military victory or defeat. Erich Ludendorff, officially the First 
Generalquartiermeister but de facto the second chief of the German gen- 
eral staff, believed politics to be subordinated to the needs of war, and 
that the two could only come to their common satisfactory end when 
the adversaries of the state had been totally defeated. This stern militaris- 
tic view regarded negotiations or concessions as the results of weakness, 
which had an undesirable effect: they would only give the enemy time to 
recover.? In Ludendorff's lop-sided view, working for war paved the way 
for glorious peace.* Having suffered a tremendous loss of men and mate- 
rial, including the damage caused by combat to the cultural objects and 
to the landscape, both warring camps began to see peace — and the future 
reshaping of the Old World - as only obtainable through the complete 
destruction of the enemy. This perception became yet more persuasive 
in the mirror of general want and misery. These shifted the emphasis to 
events in the rear, where civilians became increasingly vocal; living condi- 
tions had so deteriorated that each country faced the question of whether 
to fight on at the risk of destroying the very structure of the society it 
sought to preserve.”° 


16 


A. B. Jeglic, ‘Diary’, 28 January 1918. 

" NŠAL/ŠAL, Zapuščina Evgena Lampeta, &k. 102, letter dated 29 January 1918. 

* Cf Hagen Schulze, State, Nations and Nationalism, Blackwell, Oxford 2001, 273. 

*? E. Ludendorff, My War Memories 1914-1918, Vol. I, The Naval and Military Press, 
Uckfield 2005, 4. 

^ Cf. A. J. P. Taylor, The Habsburg Monarchy, 259. 
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Was there an alternative path, congruent with the people's desire for 
reconciliation? The diplomatic speeches that left a great impression — 
and that boded well for Austria-Hungary — at the beginning of 1918, were 
delivered by Lloyd George and Woodrow Wilson. Both were made in the 
wake of the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, responding to Leon Trotsky's 
confident words that the war "had transformed all Europe into a powder 
magazine of social revolution”.* The British prime minister's talk to the 
Trade Unions Council on 5 January, immensely important because of its 
publicity, revealed that British war aims rejected the monarchy's partition; 
Lloyd George spoke in favour of autonomy for the nationalities based on 
democratic principles, while the Italian and Romanian subjects should be 
united with their co-nationalists. The British were convinced that only an 
independent Austria could be the necessary counterbalance to Germany 
(while salvaging Central Europe from Balkanisation). 

This pronouncement was made within a couple of weeks after the top 
secret diplomatic negotiations of 18 and 19 December 1917 that took place 
in a "guiet suburb on the outskirts of Geneva". A member of the British 
War Cabinet, the South African General Jan C. Smuts, had met Austrian 
Count Albert Mensdorff-Pouilly, a former Austro-Hungarian ambassador 
in London and a distant relative of King George V. The British condi- 
tion for any further discussion about peace rested on the demand that 
the Habsburg monarchy should abandon any idea of a "Great German 
Central Europe"; the empire should transform along the lines of the Brit- 
ish. Territorially, Austria was asked to cede only the Italian part of Tyrol. 
Smuts suggested the creation of a unified Yugoslavia: Serbia, Montenegro 
and Austro-Hungarian South Slavic territories. The formation of a Greater 
Romania was also proposed, including the Romanian parts of Transylvania 
and Bukovina, and of a Greater Poland, which was to incorporate Galicia. 
According to Smuts' vision, the new Yugoslavia, and possibly Romania, 
could become member states in a loose Austrian confederation formed 
after the pattern of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Poland would 
be connected through the bond of a common sovereign. It was expected 
that these ideas would greatly please all of those dreaming of a "Great 
Austria"; they surpassed the Mitteleuropa concept by elevating Austria, 
rather than Germany, to the status of the leading power in the heart of 
Europe. Mensdorff replied that these views would “appeal very deeply” 


?. A. J. Mayer, Wilson vs. Lenin: Political Origins of the New Diplomacy 1917-1918, Meridan 
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to Karl and to Czernin, but doubted that they could materialize without 
their being discussed at a generally negotiated peace. Smuts rejected this 
idea because of the “German menace”, which he compared with that of 
Napoleon. Mensdorff, apparently still seeing the power of the German 
Reich as invincible, immodestly replied that the prolongation of the war 
would mean the end of Europe.” 

Lloyd George’s ideas echoed in Woodrow Wilson’s proclamation of 
8 January, which became famous as the Fourteen Points, but which omit- 
ted any mention of the "right to national self-determination". The President 
was well aware that this principle — in the face of the Bolshevik seizure of 
power in Russia — could be explosive. The speech said nothing about the 
dismemberment of the Habsburg empire, but no points touched closely 
upon the interests of its nations. The ninth point proposed the readjust- 
ment of the frontiers with Italy along clearly defined national lines, while 
the tenth predicted autonomy for the Austro-Hungarian peoples, which 
was essentially harmonious with Wilson's declaration to Congress on 
4 December 1917: "Our sole wish is that the affairs of the [Habsburg] peo- 
ples in great and small matters should rest in their own hands". Respond- 
ing to Wilson's pronouncement, determined political action on behalf of 
the nation was expressly urged by the Domoljub, which wrote that during 
the great maelstrom of war Slovenians should not be passive spectators 
of crucial decisions or let themselves be sold into “Egyptian slavery”. To 
millions of peace-starved people Wilson brought a new faith, a gospel that 
was to revolutionize the recipients’ souls and substantially radicalize the 
expectations of national political elites in the Habsburg monarchy. 

Mid-January of “the harshest winter in a generation” witnessed great 
strikes in the industrial districts of German Austria and of Bohemia, and 
in Budapest and Trieste. Threatening to paralyse Austrian industry, they 
followed a course that was remarkably similar to those circumstances 
which forced Nicholas II to abdicate. Count Toggenburg, minister of the 
interior, sent a note to the emperor that described the chain of events 
in the first wave of strikes in Vienna (the second was to follow in June): 
‘It began with complaints about insufficient food supplies, but spread 
just as quickly into the political realm and evolved finally into a peace 
demonstration in which 550,000 workers [from around Austria] took 
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part." The workers — who remained disciplined and orderly throughout 
the time when they downed their tools - demanded more food (the weekly 
bread ration had been reduced to 1100 grams), broader suffrage in local 
government, and removal of the military control of factories. The starving 
people, inspired by the ideals of the Russian Bolsheviks, who promised to 
negotiate an end to hostilities on the eastern front, were equally firm in 
their desire for a prompt peace without annexations or indemnities. The 
news of physical distress and industrial action prompted Czernin to write 
to the emperor from Brest-Litovsk, where the Central Powers were hold- 
ing peace talks with the Bolsheviks, anxiously reporting that the state was 
unquestionably confronted with a great collapse and revolution. He tele- 
graphed to the emperor: "We can only hope that some deus ex machina 
may intervene to save us from the worst"." Karl was well aware of the 
threat and answered urgently that the whole "fate of the Habsburg mon- 
archy and dynasty” rested on a swiftly concluded peace.” Czernin finally 
managed to quieten the Social Democrats (who followed the demonstra- 
tions only to “moderate”, not to “foment” their claims) by reporting that 
peace with Russia was imminent, and that food would come from Poland 
and Ukraine.” 

Wilson’s proclamation of the Fourteen Points raised the spirits of the 
South Slavic politicians. To the small and down-trodden nations the 
President appeared like Christ, bringing the divine message of recon- 
ciliation and peace. He was seen as an ally, and more: he was believed 
in. So heartened, the Yugoslav Club dispatched a memorandum, dated 
30 January 1918, written by Gregor Žerjav" and signed by Anton Korošec, 
to the presidents of the German, Austro-Hungarian, Ukrainian and Rus- 
sian delegations in Brest-Litovsk. It called for an immediate general dem- 
ocratic peace, demilitarization, international security and protection of 
all nations, while demanding the recognition of the principle of national 
self-determination. There are no indications, however, that Czernin ever 
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encouraged the discussion (or even mention) of the document at the 
peace conference. The addressees possibly became indirectly acquainted 
with its content only after it was published in French in the Geneva paper 
La Serbie on 23 February 1918; another chance for the issue to gain public- 
ity occurred when Korošec exposed it during the debate in the Reichsrat 
on 6 February.” 

At the end of January Jeglié travelled to Vienna. He visited the emperor 
in Baden to thank him for the decoration of the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Franz Joseph. During their ten-minute conversation they briefly touched 
upon the current state of Yugoslavia. According to Karl, the Yugoslav 
movement was permissible so long as it remained “Austrian, patriotic”. 
The emperor was also convinced that the Slovenians would achieve their 
aims “through evolution”, since — given strong German obstruction — it 
was not possible to place much hope in Parliament. While Jeglič was stay- 
ing in the capital, he also held a meeting with minister Ivan Zolger, during 
which the latter made a reassuring though somewhat intriguing comment 
that the Yugoslav problem would be "legally solved" either within Austria 
or outside it. The entry in Jegli¢’s diary suggests that he interpreted that 
to mean that the Entente would resolve the Yugoslav conundrum at the 
conclusion of a general peace. The prince-bishop still envisioned that the 
solution to Slovenian national claims lay within the confines of the Hab- 
sburg monarchy and devoted himself to this goal with unceasing energy. 
But the Viennese Cardinal said to bishop Karlin that Jegli¢ had not been 
on the right track, in that “schism shall prevail in Yugoslavia’; with com- 
promises, the Cardinal claimed, the Catholic Church always suffered the 
most. He had the impression that the prince-bishop was forcing the old 
clergy to sign the statements in support to the May Declaration sub obedi- 
entia, and understood that the aims of the Yugoslavs were to break away 
from Austria, an assumption, which Jeglič rejected as a great error.’ 

Although the unrest in the industrial parts of Austria was temporarily 
subdued, an avalanche of protest had been triggered. In February the navy 
mutinied at the harbour of Cattaro (Kotor). The motto of the mutineers, 
who comprised all the nationalities of the empire, was "Peace without 
delay". The mutiny was suppressed with the help of three German sub- 
marines from Pola. Forty sailors were suspected of inciting the revolt, and 
between 7 and 10 February four were sentenced to death and executed. 
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Around 800 men were arrested, of whom approximately 400 were released 
at the end of March, while others were never brought to trial as the mon- 
archy began to disintegrate.** On 9 February, the same day that the Bol- 
sheviks seized Kiev, the Central Powers signed a separate peace with the 
Ukraine. Shortly afterwards Trotsky, (wrongly) assuming that the German 
working classes would not permit Germany to renew hostilities, issued 
the infamous “no war, no peace” statement, which, to the astonishment of 
the rest of the world, resulted in the withdrawal of the Russian army and 
people from the war. The Central Powers were nevertheless determined 
to wind up the war by a properly signed peace treaty, and announced the 
suspension of the armistice. On 18 February they resumed their advance 
into Russia. The Bolsheviks were compelled to return to the negotiations 
at Brest-Litovsk, and on 3 March accepted terms, which deprived Russia of 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, Poland, Belarus and Ukraine, so reduc- 
ing (to the west and south-west) the territorial size of Russia to that on 
a par with the 17th century Muscovite state." It represented a “triumph 
for the German warlords, whose extreme demands were met, and also a 
triumph for Lenin's policy of peace at any price"? In its comment on the 
treaty, Domoljub prophesied that the peace, decided by the brute "power 
of the sword", would prove transient. Deeply marked with the German 
policy of strength, it possibly bore the seed of another war, argued the 
Catholic authors, who were in favour of a peace without annexations or 
indemnities.?? 

Reacting to Wilson’s address to Congress on n February, Domoljub, 
encouraged by the President's utterance on the rights of small nations, 
determined Christianity to be the basis of a true peace in that it gave 
all nations equal rights and rejected slavery." The President's speech 
declared that all peace arrangements ought to be just and congruent with 
the interests of the populations directly concerned, so giving an incen- 
tive to the leading politicians from the Slovenian lands, Croatia-Slavonia, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and Dalmatia to convene in Zagreb in March 1918, 
where, upon months of more or less secret adjustment of views, they 
agreed on the necessity for a “concerted action of all national parties", 
while unconditionally insisting on freedom, national unity, “equality of 
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tribes? [South Slavic peoples] as well as of religions", and on the right to 
self-determination. They were to demand an independent state of Slove- 
nians, Croats and Serbs, built on a democratic basis, which would encom- 
pass the territories of “the Littoral, ports and islands of the northern and 
eastern Adriatic’. This “Programme of basic principles for the political 
concentration of Slovenians, Croats and Serbs” was a step further from the 
May Declaration in that it no longer considered the Habsburg dynasty; its 
central concept revolved around the claim for self-determination, respect 
for the continuity of historical and political territories (which did not 
appear in the Corfu Declaration), and requirement that the representa- 
tives of “the nation of Slovenians, Croats and Serbs” would take an active 
part in the peace conference.” In spite of these conclusions, the stipula- 
tions of the May Declaration still formed bases of the argument employed 
by the Yugoslav Club in its confrontation with the government, but with 
the aim of treating the Yugoslav question as an international problem. 

The initiatives to re-consolidate the Slovenian Catholic party (and 
reconcile the heated clerical spirits) had resulted in a meeting of the 
clergy from both factions on 21 February 1918, presided over by Dean Ivan 
Lavrenčič. They agreed to work for the peasants’ interests within the Slo- 
venian People’s Party; to select suitable people from all walks of life for 
the party’s executive board, and laid down that the statutes of the party 
were based on democratic principles. The delegates also acknowledged 
that a compromise was necessary with regard to the selection process of 
the party members to be included on the committee of the Catholic Press 
Association, and the need for a unified functioning of both central coop- 
erative organisations." The resolutions of this meeting were sent to all 
clergymen in Carniola. Most of them embraced the reformed Slovenian 
People’s Party, with a few exceptions. However, this meant that many 
prominent members also gradually abandoned the course followed by the 
head of the province. 

The Dean and Diet Deputy, Lavrenčič, gave a talk at a rally in Kamnik 
on 24 February, which, in the face of different interpretations of the word 
"Yugoslav", was intended to disperse any doubts that Slovenians sought 
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their independence in a frame different from that of subordination to the 
Habsburgs: 


Now is the time for unification ... To guard like one man our homeland and 
in a legal way fight for the rights of our Slovenian and Yugoslav nations, for 
the rights that belong to them according to God's and human laws. Thou- 
sands of Slovenians sacrificed their dearest ... for the state and the emperor, 
but also for their ideals. We trust in the justness of our beloved emperor to 
repay the Yugoslav loyalty with a free and independent Yugoslavia under 
the Habsburg sceptre!" 


The Dean voiced the Slovenians' expectation that they would be granted 
the "freedom" they were denied, since they had earned it during the hard- 
ships of the war through their own "sacrifice"; nonetheless, notions of 
what constituted Yugoslavia were still not uneguivocal. 

Yet Seidler's Cabinet showed little inclination to accommodate such 
pleas. The prime minister yielded to the hard pressure of the German 
parties in the Reichsrat, particularly those from Bohemia, Styria and Car- 
inthia. Raging against “treacherous Slavic propaganda”, their deputies 
demanded that the government put an end to Yugoslav aspirations and 
repudiated schemes envisaging possible autonomy for the Slovenian lands. 
On 19 March the German parties issued a declaration that claimed an 
open road towards Trieste. The Tagespost on 21 March expected the 
deputies to “act most resolutely” against the creation of Yugoslavia. 
The article went on to maintain that Germans would have to “conquer” 
the road to the Adriatic and colonize the area along the line Celovec 
(Klagenfurt) — Gorica — Trieste; in order to "prevent the Slavisation of the 
Südbahn" the same action was proposed between the stops on the route 
Vienna - Graz - Ljubljana - Trieste. To ensure the German character of 
Trieste, the newspaper suggested the introduction of German as the offi- 
cial language on vessels, in local stores and factories.*? 

The success of the May Declaration movement was due not only to 
prince-bishop Jegli¢’s endorsement but also to German pressures which 
played a significant role in motivating radical action. The economic con- 
dition in the country, which was clearly visible in famine in most towns 
of south Styria, Istria, Dalmatia and the islands and southwest Bosnia 
also played its part. The process commenced after the publication of 
the Ljubljana Statement of September 1917, and also took the form of 
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collecting signatures. It was strongest in the Slovenian lands and gained 
an outstanding success in Lower Styria with its ethnically mixed popula- 
tion. Its considerable success was also due to promotion by the parish 
councils, which encouraged masses of people in the countryside to express 
their national as well as economic frustrations, which many believed 
would only be resolved in the new (Habsburg) Yugoslavia. In the early 
autumn of'1917, Krek and Korošec had travelled extensively across Croatia, 
Dalmatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina to agitate among the local population. 
The leading circles in Zagreb, Sarajevo and Split embraced the action, 
with the exception of Bishop Stadler in Sarajevo and the Croatian Party 
of Right, who were not entirely reconciled to the idea of creating a union 
with the Serbs. After Krek's death in October 1917, Anton Korosec was 
believed by many to be the "leader, the apostle of Yugoslavdom and the 
foremost fighter for our sovereignty”, in Ivan Hribar words. The urgent 
need to claim "national freedom" gripped the Slovenians with primal force. 
By participating in the movement the people expressed their approval of 
both the Declaration's points and the policy of the Yugoslav Club (there 
were, however, hints that simple people did not necessarily understand 
what it was all about); it reached its peak between autumn 1917 and spring 
1918, when the social democrats too became actively involved. Following 
pressure on the Viennese government by the military authorities in the 
light of significant disturbances in Ljubljana in April, the movement was 
banned on 12 May 1918. 

Between 21 and 22 April, a “riot of the starving” broke out in Ljubljana, 
and a number of poor women came to the city magistrate to demand 
food from the mayor. This prompted Ivan Tavéar to call on the provincial 
government on 23 April to secure more food, especially beans and jam, 
from the Viennese Central Offices. Tavéar at the same time rejected the 
accusations that he was responsible for the extremely difficult food con- 
ditions in the city. He nonetheless took the precaution of blocking the 
side doors of the city hall. On 24 April a fresh wave of great and violent 
demonstrations erupted, supported mostly by women and hungry chil- 
dren. This forced the city’s Supplying Section to demand more food in 
addition to what had arrived, which was insufficient." The demonstrators’ 
rage was directed against the German property (Kazina), but also against 
the buildings of the Café Union (renowned for being the most popular 
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coffee house for members of the Slovenian People's Party), the building 
of the city's supplying section on Poljanska ulica, and against the home 
of Ivan Šušteršič. The crowds also destroyed part of the food supplies in 
the central warehouse of the city's supplying section in the church of 
St. Joseph." These actions, among others, served to substantiate the city 
council's claim that there was "no political" background to the outbreak 
of street violence." 

The latter appears significant when highlighting the fact that the Slove- 
nian soldiers of the Second Gebirgsschützenregiment had refused to move 
against the rioters, which could be quickly interpreted as the result of 
Yugoslav propaganda in the army. Reports on the "seditious agitation by 
the Korošec party" were addressed to the Imperial and Royal High Com- 
mand on 2 May. The Austrian defence minister, Karl F. Czapp von Birken- 
stetten, drew attention to "the consequences of the unbridled agitation 
of the Korošec party which is beginning to react in a demoralizing way 
upon the Slovene troops also". In addition to other measures Czapp 
ordered “the transfer of the Reserve Battalion of the Mountain Rifle 
Regiment No. 2 from Laibach, and with reference to the note from there 
marked Op. N. 105416 of April 24, 1918”.4* The local military commanders 
believed strongly that responsibility for the insubordinate behaviour origi- 
nated with Korošec's party, as 


...many men - even the companies, who left in April — wore national tri- 
colour ribbons and cockades on the march to the train station; furthermore, 
because of cases of seditious utterances in recent times, and finally because 
sundry supporting battalions have not behaved with sufficient energy on 
24 April...Everybody was agreed on one point: that the agitation origi- 
nates with a section of the Slovenian clergy, incited and supported by the 
bishop [Jeglic]; the rural population is roused with difficulty and reluctantly, 
whereas the urban population — first and foremost, part of the educated 
classes and the younger generation — follows more willingly.” 


46 The church was built between 1912-1913 and 1921-1922. At the outbreak of the war, 
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The prince-bishop and the "section" of the clergy, divorced from the policy 
of Šušteršič, were clearly viewed with alarm. Some indication as to how 
people in fact envisioned the future Yugoslav state can be found in the 
statements that accompanied the signatures in support of the May Decla- 
ration and of the Yugoslav Club's policy. 

Vlasta Stavbar's recent research on these statements (she analyzed 
the statements from Styria, Carniola, Carinthia, Istria, Dalmatia, Croatia 
and Bosnia, collected together as the "Acta declarationi faventia" in the 
Regional Archive Maribor, but did not take into consideration the state- 
ments in the archive of the Yugoslav Club in the State Archive) is inter- 
esting since it offers the very first systematic review and comparison of 
individual texts. There are 445 sheets of declaration statements from 
Styria (75,313 signatures), 252 from Carniola (30,429), 2 from Carinthia 
(105 4 1106), 50 from Goriška (7,949) as well as 27 from Istria (15,049). 
In addition, there are 46 statements from Croatia, 30 from Dalmatia and 
2 from Bosnia. In some cases the assertions were written on specially 
prepared printed forms, signed by the municipality, but the majority 
of them were recorded and signed either by individuals (women, girls, 
clergy, railway workers, refugees from the Isonzo area and also the Slove- 
nian conscripts) or societies (school councils, volunteer fire fighters, etc.). 
The statements are particularly interesting in that they reflect the dispar- 
ity between people's attitudes and the bid to unify the Yugoslav nations 
under the Karadjordjevič dynasty. The large majority of the signatories 
expressed their enthusiasm for a Yugoslav state, but they also emphasised 
their fidelity to the Habsburg monarchy and loyalty to the "peace-loving" 
emperor Karl (more than 90% in Styria). 

The signatures were largely collected by women; to a lesser extent the 
action was organized by the clergy across the parishes. The movement, 
which in early 1918 took the form of meetings, rallies, and conventions, 
where warmly cheered orations were most often delivered by the leading 
politicians from the Yugoslav Club, was at first confined to the Slovenian 
lands, although many rallies were prohibited or disturbed by the Pan- 
German groups. For example, the Slovenian men of the 18th Company in 
Maribor signed their statement on 1 March 1918, while adding the follow- 
ing personal reflection: 
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As we want to be independent, we must be! We have to gain our own state 
body - free Yugoslavia within the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, joined by 
all other provinces, inhabited by Slovenians, Croats and Serbs. Long live our 
majestic emperor Karl I, our Yugoslav emperor. Long live Austro-Habsburg 
Yugoslavia.* 


In Stranice, on 19 February 1918, signatories of the statement — 36 men 
and 95 women - wished the monarchy to be preserved: “We are cer- 
tain that in this way our magnificent Austria, under the leadership of 
noble Karl I, i.e. the Habsburgs, will become stronger and rejuvenated”. 
The same wish was expressed by 21 priests of the deanery of Konjice on 
5 March 1918.” The action reached its peak on 25 March, when a delega- 
tion of women, headed by Franja Tavéar, Ivan Tavéar’s wife, and Cilka 
Krek, the sister of Janez Evangelist Krek, solemnly presented Anton 
Korosec with the book containing 200,000 signatures. This signalled more 
than mere support for the Club’s policy: it was a call for their husbands, 
brothers and sons to return home from the front lines, and so reflected 
the people’s determined demand for peace. On 21 April 500 inhabitants 
gathered at the rally at St. Bolfenk in Slovenske Gorice. They passed a 
resolution in which they wrote: 


We wish wholeheartedly... [for] the realization of the May declaration, 
namely, the unification of all Yugoslavs into one Yugoslav kingdom under 
the sceptre of the glorious Habsburg ruling house. Long live Benedict XV! 
Long live emperor Karl! Long live our parliamentarians! Happy Yugoslavia 
on this day! 


At that occasion the most festal moment occurred when the participants 
three times exclaimed "long live" to the emperor and empress and then 
enthusiastically sang the Austrian hymn. As late as 9 June, the local com- 
mittee of Buče ofthe BreZice court circuit sent off its statement in which it 
demanded that politicians “create a Yugoslav state ... under the Habsburg 
sceptre to secure the Slovenian people’s religious and national existence 
as well as economic progress”. According to Stavbar’s findings, the decla- 
ration statements of late spring 1918 still promoted the Habsburg stipula- 
tion. This point was, however, silenced (or the statements appropriately 
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cut in order to meet the contemporary political spirit in Yugoslavia) in the 
works of Lojze Ude and Janko Pleterski.** 

The statements also show that many Slovenians believed that Austrian 
Yugoslavia would provide the basis for their development. The railway 
workers in Zidani most in Styria envisioned their future within Austria, 
as they claimed that the unification of Slovenians, Croats and Serbs under 
the Habsburgs would secure them a better future: "... This is the only solu- 
tion and the guarantee of the better future for us, our children and their 
offspring.” The excited people of Stara Loka were said to have been carry- 
ing their “leading champions” (politicians of the Yugoslav Club) from one 
place to another in order to proclaim the new “gospel” of unification of 
the Austrian Yugoslavs; even the usual political skirmishes stopped: “There 
are no more Slovenians, clericals, liberals, or social democrats; we are just 
Yugoslavs." As Mark Cornwall has observed, the state's natural response, 
to repress any undesirable developments in the hinterland (through bans 
and arrests of national agitators between the outbreak of the war and the 
restoration of parliamentary life in 1917) was at its highpoint when it was 
least necessary." In the first half of 1918 the Slovenian people still very 
much envisaged their future within the (reformed) frames of the ancient 
empire; by late spring 1918, a certain political Habsburg patriotism still 
existed in many parts of the Slovenian lands and one is indeed tempted 
to suggest that in the final months of the war the Slovenian people would 
have stayed loyal to the House of Habsburg, had the Austrian and Hun- 
garian governments' rigid insistence on the existing order not imbued the 
forces working towards the monarchy's demise with great potency. 

At the beginning of April the Swiss, Italian and Austrian newspapers 
published the notice that the Papal Nuncio in Vienna, Teodoro Valfré 
di Bonzo, had commenced the ecclesiastical enquiry against the prince- 
bishop of Ljubljana because of his support of the Yugoslav idea. The news 
triggered fervent speculation in the Italian liberal press about the Holy 
See's bias towards the Habsburg monarchy." The newspaper Messaggero 
reported on 19 April that canon Evgen Lampe had made a protest against 
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Jeglič, which prompted the nuncio to ask the prince-archbishop Sedej to 
investigate the accusations. On 8 May Jeglič paid a personal visit to the 
nuncio, who transmitted to him the order of Cardinal Gasparri, the Sec- 
retary of State of Benedict XV, reguesting that the prince-bishop would 
"not interfere in politics" in such dangerous times as it could be damag- 
ing to the Church. The nuncio advised Jeglič to dispatch a letter to the 
Pope in order to clarify the existing Church and political conditions in 
the country.? Cardinal Gasparri's gesture was an attempt to remove Jeglič 
from the public political battle so as to lessen the pressure exerted on 
the government on behalf of the national movement. A second reason for 
this intervention was that Jegli¢’s support of the Yugoslav state prompted 
tensions with the German clergy (sometimes — unfoundedly - suspicious 
of loyalty of the non-German peoples) in the Habsburg monarchy, and so 
threatened Catholic unity in the country. 

Evgen Lampe, as already mentioned, had indeed lodged a letter of 
complaint to nuncio di Bonzo. In his communication to Jeglič on 7 June 
Lampe protested against the newspapers’ criticisms of the provincial com- 
mittee, and felt he could not comply with Jegli¢’s wish to abandon his cur- 
rent political work. Subsequently Lampe sent a letter to the Nuncio, dated 
22 July, in which Šušteršič's deputy emphasised his obedience to Church 
discipline, but he portrayed Jeglič's political decisions, which were the 
cause of much conflict among the clergy, as “wrong and perplexing”. In his 
view, the prince-bishop supported the idea of an independent Yugoslav 
republic. Lampe believed that in given circumstances the establishment 
of such a state would only increase the misery of the people. Above all, 
he found the bishop’s cooperation with the liberals hard to accept; Lampe 
presented Jeglič as being hostile towards the old Catholic organisations 
as he accused them of acting in an unjust fashion. Lampe further insisted 
that the people largely rejected Dr. Ivan Šušteršič only because Jeglič had 
publicly refuted him, while granting his support to the liberals. Further- 
more, in Lampe's view, Jeglič had encouraged people to revolt against the 
government by calling on the right of self-determination, which could only 
lead to "anarchy". He claimed that the prince-bishop had demanded that 


5 A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 9 May 1918. 

6 Cf. D. Živojinović, Vatikan, Srbija i stvaranje jugoslovenske države 1914-1920, 263. 
In February, the German priests of Kočevje (Gottschee) submitted joint statement to the 
prince-bishop in Ljubljana to repudiate the demanded Yugoslav state, which they regarded 
as “treacherous”. A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 7 February 1918. 
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the municipalities work against the head of the province. Lampe wrote 
that Jeglič could never convince him to accept that political current. In his 
words, the discipline in the diocese was crumbling; while the newspapers 
Resnica and Novice (mouthpieces of Šušteršič) wrote in the Catholic spirit 
and in loyalty to the Austrian ruling house, the episcopal letters were full 
of hostility towards Šušteršič and the Habsburg dynasty." 

But the political current of Ivan Šušteršič could no longer hope for a 
decisive influence in ruling circles, then preeminently engaged in commu- 
nication with the Yugoslav Club as the representative body of the South 
Slavic politicians. Lampe's complaints likewise failed to impress Rome; in 
June, the Secretary of State of Benedict XV, Gasparri, notified the Nuncio 
in Vienna of the Pope's complete satisfaction with Jeglič's report about his 
(political) actions in the diocese and asked that he should be reassured.” 

The continued secret peace negotiations between the French Count 
Armand and the Austrian Count Revertera (that had been in process 
since August 1917 under the auspices of the French and Austrian Foreign 
Offices) were in the spring abrogated by Czernin as “leading nowhere”. In 
March, with the prospect of peace with the Ukraine and Soviet Russia, the 
Austrian foreign minister likewise rejected the British proposal to renew 
the negotiations. This testified to the fact that during the early months of 
1918 the Entente still entertained the possibility of saving the Habsburg 
empire from dissolution, albeit on condition of its federal reform; exactly 
the point that relentlessly exposed Austria’s inability to take the crucial 
steps towards its constitutional reform. “The Bolshevik word about national 
self-determination has electrified the world,” observed the priest of Črniče 
on 22 March 1918, “everyone is calling and crying for independence."" The 
disillusioning attitude of Austria-Hungary in the Brest-Litovsk negotia- 
tions, its insistent clinging to the German alliance and, finally, the publica- 
tion of the Sixtus affair in April, sealed the diplomatic fate of the Habsburg 
monarchy even before the onset of the decisive military operations." 

The affair coincided with the meeting of the Congress of Oppressed 
Nationalities of Austria-Hungary, chaired by Senator Ruffini, assembled 
to show that no "substantial reason existed for controversy" between Italy 


S Cf. M. Ambrožič, Dnevniški zapiski dr. Evgena Lampeta, 9-0; also, A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 
17 August 1918. 

® A. B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 5 September 1918. 

& ‘Župna kronika Črniče’, Parish archive Črniče. 

64 Cf. R. A. Kann, The Multinational Empire, Vol. I, 271, 273. 
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and the Habsburg monarchy's national communities." The members of 
the Czechoslovak delegation were Edvard Beneš, Milan Rastislav Stefánik 
and Štefan Osusky. The Yugoslav delegation included Ante Trumbič 
and Ivan Meštrovič, the Polish future Foreign Minister Skirmunt and 
the Reichsrat deputy Zamorski. The notable Romanians were Senators 
Mandrescu and Drághicescu and deputy Lupu. The Serbian Parliament in 
exile at Corfu sent twelve deputies. The French had four representatives, 
while Britain was represented by Henry Wickham Steed, who was largely 
responsible for the call of the Congress. The American ambassador in 
Rome, Thomas Nelson Page, held a watching brief for the United States.” 
The Italian prime minister Vittorio Orlando likened the "struggle of 
the Bohemian people to revive their glorious kingdom" to the older aspi- 
rations of Italians to achieve their own freedom, and also benevolently 
touched upon the "faith and work" of the South Slavs and Romanians for 
their national cause.” Italy’s foreign minister, Sidney Sonnino, conspicu- 
ously dissociated himself from the gathering, as did most of his fellow- 
ministers. The emigré politicians, claiming to “speak the mind of the several 
Habsburg nationalities”, set out to build the foundations for cooperation 
with the western allies. What transpired at the Congress were the plans 
to coordinate psychological warfare against Austria-Hungary in order to 
dismantle this “oppressive Asiatic Sultanate”, as Henry Wickham Steed 
called it. The Congress promoted the “utilization” of Habsburg prisoners 
of war in volunteer units fighting on the side of the Entente. Regarding the 
(burning) territorial controversies, the Yugoslav emigrés under Trumbič, 
and the Italian delegation, headed by Andrea Torre (conjoined with the 
recently established Committee for Propaganda for Italo-Yugoslav under- 
standing), agreed so to adjust the future frontiers as not to “injure” the 
rightful ambitions of their respective countries (thus causing unrest to 
Nikola P. Pašič and his vision of a Greater Serbia). Yet by carefully avoid- 
ing the major disputes, the final statement of purpose by the negotiators 
boiled down to an “inconsequential exercise in piety”.® 

In early May army mutinies, sparked mainly by former prisoners of 
war who had returned from Soviet Russia, flared up in many different 


55 On the view of Wilson's administration on the Habsburg monarchy and Italy's aspira- 
tions in the Adriatic, cf. D. R. Živojinović, America, Italy and the Birth of Yugoslavia 1917- 
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8° L. Valiani, The End of Austria-Hungary, 239. 
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provinces: Slovenian battalions mutinied in Judenburg (12 May), Murau 
(14 May) and Radgona (23 May) in Styria; a largely Serb unit at Pécs in 
Hungary; a mainly Slovak regiment ak Kragujevac in Serbia; and a pre- 
dominantly Czech battalion at Rumburg in German-speaking north 
Bohemia.*? This was the indication that many Slavic units were no longer 
reliable. The hitherto established policy of garrisoning the units in differ- 
ent national settings proved futile. The mutineers, following their reincor- 
poration into the army, were sent to the front. But apart from the slogans 
of peace without annexations and indemnities, they did not seem to be 
deeply affected by Bolshevik influence; the national element prevailed 
over the revolutionary. The local workers fraternized with the troops, for 
the time being united in spite of the intense national issues. When reflect- 
ing upon these events, Jeglič recorded that the soldiers’ radical action was 
an outcry against the miserable conditions in Austria; the men were starv- 
ing. Vienna was “fermenting”, he added, and recorded the news from a 
Slovenian offcer that the capital was “agitated, half of it aspires for Ger- 
many, the other half wants Austria but they are all against the emperor”. 
The impoverished people started calling the — once so popular — empress 
Zita “San Italienerin", which accentuated the danger of the unrest: “How 
changing is the world! In these conditions one can see the victory of those 
who want to dismember Austria. God have mercy!” 

The Yugoslav spirit of the May Declaration penetrated the minds of 
the Slovenian soldiers too; Krek became their “Maccabeus”.” As a soldier, 
Tone Marinéek, wrote in the monthly Mladost, “we, Orli, are Catholics and 
democrats with all of our soul and as such we love most, after God, our 
Yugoslav nation”. The sacrifice of 30 members of Orel for the emperor “so 
far” prompted Marinček to regard it as their “holy duty to do all we can for 
the better future of our nation, which is only in the unity of all Yugoslavs!"7? 
Ivan Naprej echoed the utterances of theologically inspired orators by 
saying that the small Slovenian nation was created by God and therefore 
had the right to “live and work with the goal of achieving happiness”.” 
A military chaplain, Martin Dimnik, wrote to Jeglič from the garrison 


% For a detailed overview of mutinies in Judenburg, Murau, Radkersburg, Rumburg, 
Pecs, and Kragujevac, cf. R. G. Plaschka, H. Haselsteiner, A. Suppan, Innere Front. Militüras- 
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und Meuterei, R. Oldenbourg Verlag, München 1974, pp. 324-400. 

7 Diary’, 24 May 1918. 
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hospital in Graz, and praised the prince-bishop's political decisions in 1917 
as having the most beneficial influence on the soldiers, who were bitterly 
disillusioned with the Church in that it apparently supported the war 
rather than worked for peace. Many, the chaplain believed, had become 
religiously indifferent on that account. Dimnik was egually worried about 
the phenomenon of socialism, which was beginning to take root in the 
soldiers’ mentality. In his opinion, the Slovenian soldiers condemned 
Šušteršič's dissolution of the Slovenian People’s Party as it was perceived 
as the only political tie between Slovenians of different provinces. The 
prince-bishop's action therefore brought much "hope and comfort" to the 
troops and enlivened the faith of those who were wavering. Furthermore, 
Jeglič's decisions were all the more significant in that the national enemy 
was also the "religious enemy", since Germanization could not be effec- 
tively brought about without the aid of Protestantism.” 

Despite the impending upheaval in the monarchy, the governing circles 
in Vienna and Budapest persistently repudiated all schemes for reform, 
envisaging that they would cause the destruction of the dualist system. 
During the meeting with the representatives of the German parties on 
3 May, Seidler made it clear that no Austrian territory, connecting Aus- 
tria to the Adriatic sea and in a close relationship with German-speaking 
areas, could be incorporated into a Yugoslav state. The "illusions" of the 
Yugoslav politicians about the desired unification of Slovenians, Croats 
and Serbs, began to disperse. The newspaper Slovenski narod published 
the news of Seidler's statement on 4 May, maintaining that the Austrian 
government had "proclaimed war on the Slavs". The following day the 
Yugoslav Club organized a great rally in Postojna where Anton Korošec 
feverishly criticized Seidler's plan to cut Slovenians from Croats and 
Serbs. The resolution, accepted at this political gathering, condemned 
the government's unilateral concessions to (Austrian) Germans that 
crippled any form of agreement between the Austro-Hungarian nations, 
and demanded that Seidlers Cabinet immediately proceed with peace 
talks on the basis of national self-determination." On 7 May the Yugo- 
slav Club held a plenary meeting in Vienna to discuss the current situa- 
tion. Dalmatian deputies Melko Čingrija, Ante Tresič-Pavičič, Ivo Prodan 
and Ante Dulibič expressed their concern about the government's Pan- 
German plans to create a German sphere of influence "from the Baltic to 
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the Adriatic" as well as to continue plans for securing the German pres- 
ence on the Adriatic. Korošec designated the government's steps with 
regard to the Slovenian question as “dilettant” and concluded that the 
Yugoslav Club had to accept the “fight enforced upon it” and, together 
with the Czechs, to “lead it to the very end”.” In addition to that, the day 
before, in the face of Seidlers announcement of tougher action against 
any agitation, which disturbed the "national peace", and of the govern- 
ment’s requirement that the political authorities should monitor the 
newspapers and prevent (non-German) public gatherings, Dr. Ivan Zolger 
stepped down from his ministerial position." 

To emphasise the sense of historical drama, the Domoljub pronounced 
in May 1918 that the Slovenian people understood the present time as 
one which would determine either their "resurrection" or *damnation".? 
Dreading the rejection of their national claims by the highest authorities, 
the Slovenian parties issued a statement on 27 May that Slovenians did 
not intend to abandon their demand for unification, which "has perme- 
ated the nation's blood and flesh as it is the only way to save our naked 
national life. We do not wish to commit suicide. We insist [on it], based 
on natural law". They further called on the National Council to organize 
the resistance of all *honourable elements" against the persecution of 
Yugoslavs. 

One of the equally emotive newspaper messages read that “love for our 
nation” and care for its existence, progress and freedom, meant “following 
the will of God”, which was the “natural duty” of every man but especially 
of a Christian. The readers were reminded of the “brotherly bond” between 
the Slovenians, Croats and Serbs, and that both the future and the current 
power of Austria rested in Yugoslavia. On the other hand it was time for 
Slovenians to assert their national pride, as “... only a self-conscious nation 
is worthy ofliving, of strengthening and awaiting the day of resurrection". 
In his private reflection on how the Yugoslav question would evolve (a 
process which was, in his view, inevitable), Monsignor Tomo Zupan envis- 
aged that "... it has its own track. Even if Yugoslavdom does not material- 
ize today, the stone has been dropped from the mountain. Around that 
stone the snow and soil have mounted. When it eventually reaches the 
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valley it shall crush up hill and down dale. It has become a mountain that 
reaches up to the heavens - the Yugoslav mountain!" Would it crush the 
fetters of the dualist state? 

Jeglič was convinced that the benevolent emperor Karl “detested” 
Wilhelm's "Siegfriede" but had forlornly entrapped himself in the web of 
the German Kaiser, a point proved by the fact that the economic, politi- 
cal, and military bonds between the empires had strengthened during the 
course of war. The prince-bishop could not contain his anxiety that the 
fate of Austria was tied up with that of the German Reich, which was so 
“despised” by the entire world: “What shall happen to us? Hopefully dear 
God watches over Austria, and that the emperor will break away from the 
arms of Germany; afterwards Catholic Austria will be the first and the best 
defence of the holy Church." 

While the prince-bishop still pinned his hopes in the emperor's sen- 
sibility and trusted in the preservation of the Catholic Austrian empire, 
Anton Korošec took a radical stance of "all or nothing". On the occasion 
of the first anniversary of the May Declaration, the president of the Yugo- 
slav Club spoke of the creation of an independent Yugoslavia, stating 
the Yugoslavs' claims to Trieste and Rijeka. Josip Wilfan, the president of 
the political association, Edinost, asserted in his speech that the sea was 
Slavic from the mouth of the Soca (Isonzo) to the last cape of Dalmatia, 
and argued that Trieste and the entire Littoral belonged to Yugoslavia." 

In view of Anton Korošec's resolute position, the emperor, aware of the 
burning necessity to resolve the Yugoslav conundrum, called the Crown 
Council on 30 May. At the meeting the foreign minister, Burian, argued 
that the idea of Yugoslavia was not compatible with the monarchy's his- 
tory and was astonished by the Catholic Slovenians' eagerness to promote 
it; apparently, Burian said, they did not know the Serbs. The Slovenian 
question should be looked at separately from the Croatian, since a great 
Yugoslavia could not be erected within the framework of the dualist state. 
Similarly, Sándor Wekerle, the Hungarian prime minister, could accept 
the unification of Dalmatia with Croatia, while Bosnia-Herzegovina would 
have to become a corpus separatum of the Hungarian crown. In the case 
of the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina to Croatia, Wekerle thought, 
the Croats would yield to the Serb political hegemony. The Croatian Ban, 
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Antun Mihalovic, disagreed, and insisted on trialism. Seidler believed only 
that the Yugoslav problem would one day have to be solved, but failed to 
provide any further ideas. Generaloberst Stjepan Sarkotic, governor of Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina and Dalmatia, proposed the inclusion of united Croats 
into Austria, while Serbia and Montenegro could be given a common unit 
within Hungary to prevent any Serb agitation in the south. The emperor 
decided for neither of the plans, and concluded the session by merely stat- 
ing that something would have to be done regarding the Yugoslavs, and 
presumed that the debates would continue in both governments." 

Many Slovenians were beginning to see an independent Yugoslav state 
as the only possible option (inflamed by the Slovenian political elite, who 
in their Yugoslav idealism paid lip service to the Habsburg stipulation in 
the May Declaration): it flourished in the hearts and minds of the people. 
This was a shift that occurred over time as the Slovenian national demands 
were not met by the Austrian government. Slovenians chose to become 
"South Slavs as the lesser evil", because they found themselves defence- 
less against the danger from Italy and Germanizing pressure. As the true 
“princes” of the Slovenian nation, supporting their people’s national aspi- 
rations, many clerics embraced the Yugoslav idea. Since Yugoslavia had 
never existed before, the idea of it was “pure”, and as such, ready to be 
tailored to everybody’s desires. Between 29 and 30 June the Slovenian lib- 
erals established the Yugoslav Democratic Party. 

The Entente anti-Habsburg propaganda, which was agreed upon at the 
Congress of Oppressed Nationalities in Rome, materialized in the form of 
leaflets, written in all the languages of the Austro-Hungarian peoples, and 
in weekly propaganda newspapers, printed in runs of 150,000, which were 
published in Serbo-Croat, Polish, Czech and Romanian.* The leaflets, 
signed by Ante Trumbié on behalf of the Yugoslav Committee, were scat- 
tered over the trenches and in the rear; aeroplanes released them above 
Ljubljana and Zagreb. The Provincial Committee under Šušteršič voted 
for a resolution against Trumbič's propagandist activities and asked the 
Carniolan municipalities to support the statement. The mouthpieces of 
the Slovenian People's Party and the Yugoslav Democratic Party strongly 
resisted seconding Šušteršič's motion; most of the municipalities followed 
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suit. The German bourgeois parties raged against the act of the latter as 
"treacherous" and accused them of being backed by the Yugoslav political 
emigrés abroad. The provincial president, Heinrich Attems, tried to break 
the opposition of the Slovenian newspapers, which prompted canon 
Andrej Kalan, president of the Slovenian People's Party for Carniola, and 
Ivan Tavčar, the head of the Yugoslav Democratic Party and mayor of 
Ljubljana, to submit their joint statement to Attems, dated 10 July. In it 
they asserted that the great majority of Slovenian inhabitants "did not 
relate to Trumbi¢’s writings”; on the contrary, they felt devoted to the 
emperor and the monarchy. At the same time the two politicians protested 
heartily against continuous "persecutions", "oppression of the municipal 
autonomy" and disrespect of the rights of the citizens.*’ 

Later that month Max von Hussarek, who took over the Austrian prime 
ministership on 22 July, invited prince-bishop Jeglič to attend a meeting 
in Vienna. He told the prince-bishop that a Yugoslav solution in the sense 
that had been asked for was “utopia”, to which Jeglič responded by say- 
ing it was rather the Slovenians' "life question" and that — at the moment 
of the nation’s “to be or not to be” — they only demanded their “natural 
rights”. Jegli¢ further expounded the subjection of Slovenians to German- 
ization and criticized nationalist intentions to “build the German bridge” 
across their lands to the Adriatic. The prince-bishop was likewise certain 
that dualism was the “greatest harm" for Austria. "These Magyars," Jeglič 
asserted, “the most fanatical enemies of Austria and our dynasty”, unjustly 
dominated the “always loyal Slavs”; he had stepped to the forefront of the 
Yugoslav movement precisely to keep the “Austrian patriotic orientation’. 
Hussarek reminded the prince-bishop that the Orthodox believers would 
be numerically superior over the Catholics in Yugoslavia. In Jegli¢’s words, 
the religious life in his diocese had “strengthened significantly” upon his 
determined pro-Yugoslav political steps; the Orthodox, he was convinced, 
were “approaching” the Catholics, and the “thought of the unification [of 
the Churches] has again come to the fore". When Hussarek commented 
that the national engagements of the bishops Napotnik, Sedej and Kar- 
lin were reserved, Jeglič replied that they all lived in dioceses with very 
specific conditions: while the prince-bishop Napotnik was ill, the prince- 
archbishop Sedej's diocese was largely destroyed and the people dispersed 
in the refugee centres across the country, whereas bishop Karlin occupied 
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the see of the highly complex, nationally-mixed diocese of Trieste.?? Jeglic 
was clearly outspoken about the real threat to the existence of the Hab- 
sburg empire; in his view it originated in the strong course of German and 
Magyar nationalisms, which intended to smother the justly desired — and 
deserved — freedom of other nationalities in the Danube monarchy. 

What were then the key philosophical bases for national claims which 
were in harmony with Christian belief? In congruity with the teaching 
of Pope Leo XIII (most explicitly, his ideas presented in the encyclical 
Libertas of 20 June 1888), who redefined the position of the Church on 
the nature of civil authority and the form of government, on rights and 
duty, and on the relations between church and state, the theologian Josip 
Podlipnik asserted that the notion of self-determination of peoples was 
based on "natural law". Peace and order, which rendered prosperous and 
cultural lives possible, were the first, real and natural goals of the state. 
This argument, drawn from St. Augustine's De Civitate Dei, led to the obvi- 
ous: where justice was not protected, there the state failed in its principal 
purpose.*? 

The words of Frančiška Škrubej, embedded in the popular call for Yugo- 
slavia, exposed the dignity of the momentum: “It is a holy duty of every 
Slovenian woman to love her nation, to help it achieve happiness and 
well-being, which it certainly does not enjoy under the yoke of foreign 
aggressions’. Women, stirred from anonymous passivity, were invited to 
look upon the much tried “brave fighters”, whom they could also help by 
upholding the Declaration of 30 May 1917. Failing to fulfil the “national 
duty” would be to them the most “terrible, vicious treachery, likened to 
Judas’ betrayal!”*° The sense of a great national distress, emanating from 
an awareness that the Slovenians confronted a critical time in their his- 
tory permeated many public utterances. They asked to be recognized as a 
‘living nation”. The “sweet Yugoslavia” would give birth to the well-being 
of its nations; the “so much tried Austria would [therewith] grow stron- 
ger and...the national enemy, seeing our determination in patriotic love, 
would start to respect us and we shall live happy and satisfied in a reju- 
venated... Austria, as children of our Father who is in heaven”. Women 
were even advised to pray fervently to God for the nation whenever they 
received the holy sacraments or attended mass, preferably along the 
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following lines: "Have mercy on our nation, devoted to You, but hated and 
scorned [by others]. For the sake of blood of Your Son, we beseech You to 
obtain victory against the enemies [and] to free the nation."" 

The claim that every nation had the natural right to live in freedom and 
to develop without anyone infringing on the nation's rightful possession 
was based on theological premises. Among these possessions were the 
national language, as well as the nation's culture and soil. Therefore, if 
there were in a multinational state peoples, maintained Josip Podlipnik, 
who justifiably claimed to be suppressed, it was their "natural right" to 
defend themselves. These “awakening” nations were equally entitled to 
such a form of government that would do justice to all. When this was 
not possible, the nations could claim self-administration, even if it could 
only be obtained in their own state. An independent national life in a free 
country was the postulate of nature and righteousness. "Today it is an 
urgent demand of nations — and precondition for their existence,” Podlip- 
nik concluded in his views on the concept of self-determination. This very 
urgency was the consequence of the intolerant nationalism of those who 
claimed to be the “Herrenvolk”, but who forced other nations into servi- 
tude. From the perspective of theology, such a mentality was not only in 
contradiction to the basic principle of the state, but a “sin against natural 
law”. In other words, it meant barbarism.°3 

To argue further that the Slovenians’ demands were just from a theo- 
logical perspective, Dr. Ales’ Ušeničnik believed that the national question 
was inseparable from cultural and economic issues. It could only be “natu- 
ral” for small nations to seek connections with their related people, even 
more so if similarities could bind them into one nation. It was likewise 
natural that such a union tended to achieve an independent statehood, 
especially if “statehood” was already possessed by those who “selfishly 
exploited” it to harm the others. A Yugoslav state, as envisioned in the 
May Declaration, would not deny the monarchy but reform it.%* The phi- 
losopher revealed that the principles of autonomy and self-determination 
(advocated by Woodrow Wilson) were repudiated by the most extreme 
“mono-nationalists” — people of Nietzsche’s ideas who believed that might 
was right. 


2 Tbid., 68. 
%8 J. Podlipnik, ‘Razprava’, in Cas XII (1918), 176. 
9% A, Ušeničnik, ‘Razprava o samoodločbi narodov’, in Čas XII (1918), 178. 
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The national question was not devoid of a moral dimension: the real 
goal of the state was to secure its peoples' development, although, as Leo 
XIII stressed, never in such a way as to infringe the rights of others; if 
the state refused freedom to its nations, it inevitably lost the inner rea- 
son for its being. According to Leo XIII, "social good" was, next to God, 
"the first and last law" in any society. Social authority was "natural" in the 
same manner as it was natural for men to form societies; in the Chris- 
tian outlook, therefore, state and social authority were congruent with 
human "nature", while nature came from God the Creator. The form of 
government, on the other hand, was relative and inherently dependent 
on the level of a nation's cultural development." The Ljubljana Statement 
explicitly mentioned the notion of self-determination, but "strictly in the 
sense of national freedom", emphasised Ušeničnik in its defence, which 
could be obtained by means of a "democratic constitution and statehood" 
in the Habsburg monarchy. Slovenians were convinced, Ušeničnik further 
asserted, that the constitutional restructuring of the empire was the pre- 
condition for their very existence. The latter was not only a simple politi- 
cal but preeminently moral guestion that had its root (and justification) 
in divine law. 

In response to the episcopal letter of all Austrian (Arch)bishops, dated 
4 August 1918, which held that respect and obedience to the authority 
were "commanded by God", a theologian Josip Srebrnié provoked the 
Christian papers of the "master nation" by asking how they acted when an 
honourable representative of the Church defended the rights of the "serv- 
ing nations", endangered in their very national substance. He drew upon 
the case of Cardinal Mercier in Belgium, who had been accused by the 
German press of "chauvinism" and harmful political agitation, whereas 
none of the Catholic papers in the Wilhelmine Reich apparently stood 
up against the "shameful" insinuations. The same injustice was done to 
prince-bishop Jeglič, Srebrnič continued, which merely proved that the 
order was "down-trodden" and impossible to maintain."" Yet it was the 
postulate of "natural law" to eguate the authority with order; it thus fol- 
lowed that the rule was "from God" only inasmuch as it appeared in the 
form of order." 


5 Ibid., 184-185. 
% J, Srebrnič, ‘Usoda malih narodov’, in Čas XII (1918), 259. 
97 Ibid., 261. 
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In view of the negative attitude of the Austrian authorities, in the war's 
final phase the Yugoslav movement took the most radical direction imag- 
ined. Slovenian politicians organized a great Pan-Slavic congress in Lju- 
bljana in mid-August, attended by thousands. After the session of 16 and 
17 August (ironically, the emperor's birthday) the Slovenians formed the 
National Council in Ljubljana as the highest political organization for Slo- 
venians and Croats from Istria, with the aim of working for the unification 
of the Yugoslav nation into one independent state. Two days later, in the 
presence of large crowds and the guest politicians from Poland, the Czech 
lands, as well as from Croatia, a monument to the memory of Dr. Janez 
Evangelist Krek was unveiled in SentjanZ;? the event was accompanied 
by warm Pan-Slavic speeches. The policemen, who watched the occasion, 
stood by passively and merely confiscated certain paragraphs from the 
speakers' talks. Apart from that, the creation of national states of Austrian 
Slavs was freely discussed without anyone mentioning the "Habsburg 
sceptre"." The elected president of the National Council was Dr. Anton 
Korošec, while the executive committee was chaired by Ivan Hribar. Their 
major task was to form a network of provincial organizations in individual 
crownlands and, most notably, to solve concrete and urgent questions, 
which were expected to arise at the moment of the monarchy's collapse. 
One of the most important issues was the definition of borders of the 
future Slovenian land within the anticipated Yugoslav state (profoundly 
realistic, the study of the borders excluded consideration of the Littoral). 

Prince-bishop Jegli¢ realized there was little hope left of instilling life 
in the body of the dying Habsburg empire. As he recorded in the diary: “It 
seems to me that Austria is really in danger. They denigrate [the] ‘natural 
rights’ of [the empire's] nations, and they rule in Vienna in such a way 
as if they themselves wanted to dismember Austria. If the government 
gave us the rights that we Slavs claim, the Entente would see ‘satisfied’ 
Habsburg peoples at the conclusion of peace.” In response to Hussarek's 
request to follow the “wise example” of prince-archbishop Sedej and aban- 
don the political frontline, Jeglič unreservedly exposed those who were 
“guilty” for the current conditions in Austria; in his opinion, the culprits 
were “the central governments in Vienna and Budapest. In like manner as 


9* Krek had died there in October 1917 when on a visit to his friend, the parish priest 
Ludvik Bajc. 

? Cf. S. Kranjec, Kako smo se zedinili, ZaloZba svetega Mohorja, Celje 1928, 119. 

~ Cf. I. Grdina, Slovenci med tradicijo in perspektivo, 341-343. 

™ A, B. Jeglič, Diary’, 25 September 1918. 
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these governments created irredenta, Russo- and Serbophilia, so they now 
reject the Yugoslavs by not observing their call for justice, and [instead] 
persecute them". The prince-bishop also asserted that the Slovenians were 
against Germany - and against the monarchy’s dependence upon the 
German Reich — out of "love for Austria". He asked the prime minister 
again to ensure (just) constitutional reform as the only way for the monar- 
chy to rise as a powerful state; any other policy, Jeglič wrote, would drive 
the Habsburg empire to death. A copy of this letter to Hussarek, accom- 
panied by the booklet Um die Jugoslavia, written by Dr. Aleš Ušeničnik, 
was sent to the emperor Karl," Future events revealed the path that the 
"venerable" empire chose to follow. 

The National Council in Ljubljana thought itself to be an integral part 
of the expected Slovenian-Croatian-Serbian structure of power, which 
became effective in October, when the peace proposal of the Austro-Hun- 
garian government (dated 14 September 1918) received no official diplo- 
matic response from Washington. At around that time, Anton Korošec 
appealed to his Slovenian compatriots for voluntary payment of a national 
tax. On 24 September, he and other Slovenian politicians (promoters of the 
idea of Yugoslav "concentration") announced to the world that the Vien- 
nese government could speak only on behalf of the Austrian Germans and 
Magyars, while the Slovenians, Croats and Serbs demanded the right to 
an independent state life, peace and freedom (i.e., national self-determi- 
nation) for all." On 2 October 1918, Korošec self-confidently stated in the 
Reichsrat that there was nothing in the world that could divide the Serbs 
and Croats from Slovenians: "We, Slovenians, Croats and Serbs are what 
we are: we want to be together, live together and die together!" Simul- 
taneously, the Reichsrat in Vienna became a congress of representatives 
of the future independent states. Current legislative work died away: the 
deputies were discussing solely the issues concerning the national "past 
and future" by crudely exposing the misdeeds of the Austrian government. 
On 17 October the establishment of the National Council of Slovenians, 
Croats and Serbs was proclaimed in Zagreb, a constituent part of which 
became members of the National Council of Ljubljana. Dramatic changes 
took place on the military fronts too: the French, British and American 
troops launched successful offensives on the western front, which forced 


"* [hid., 29 September 1918. 

"3 [bid. 

14 Cf. I. Grdina, Slovenci med tradicijo in perspektivo, 341—345. 
"S [bid., 346. 
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the German army to retreat eastward. The capitulation of Bulgaria on 
26 September cut off the Wilhelmine Reich and Austria-Hungary from 
their ally Turkey. Given the irreversible situation, on 4 October the 
Austro-Hungarian Crown Council decided to accept Woodrow Wilson's 
Fourteen Points. A soldier, Andrej Cebokli, wrote in his diary without a 
shade of regret for the old Austria: "I have heard...that we asked for the 
cease fire and peace: we, exhausted and starved, who wanted to destroy 
the entire world. Oh, the poor of Vienna and Budapest. You were misusing 
the name of God and now He has punished you. We (us, the Slavs hav- 
ing been forced with gallows and jail) dug a pit for others, and fell into it 
ourselves."^ 

The Austrian prime minister, Baron Hussarek, was anxiously trying to 
find a solution to the national unrest, which was to tear apart the mon- 
archy, and he was eventually ready to concede to the Yugoslavs a special 
state body within the monarchy with Trieste as some corpus separatum 
and the railways towards the sea as reichsunmittelbar. The same status 
would be bestowed on the German minority enclaves on the Slovenian 
territory, but Korošec, being conscious of the German pretensions on 
the Adriatic, rejected the plan saying that whatever was Yugoslav, would 
remain Yugoslav. When Turkey began to look for the path toward peace, 
Vienna readily expressed an even more ardent appeal to make conces- 
sions: on 16 October the emperor issued the federation manifest that 
promised complete constitutional reform of Austria. Even at that desper- 
ate moment Vienna did not dare to break the dualist union with the lands 
of St. Stephen. Despite the Cabinet's tenacious and conciliatory offers, 
Korošec stood firm in his conviction that the situation merely reflected 
the monarchy's weakness rather than strength; he believed that in con- 
stellations favourable to the empire, the grip of centralism would sooner 
or later return to reign. He told the ReicAsrat: 


We, South Slavs thank you politely for offering us national autonomy. Baron 
Hussarek, you are too late!...In the fifth year of the war, when you have 
caused the shedding of so much innocent Yugoslav blood and when one 
persecution was followed by another...we say to you: never, and once 
again, never! There is one call, deep, magnificent and unanimous: total free- 
dom or death!” 


*5 NUK/R, A. Cebokli, ‘Diary’, 10 October 1918, Ms 687. 
"7 Quoted in F. Bister, Anton Korosec, 252. 
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When on 21 October the newspapers reported that the American admin- 
istration had refused the Austro-Hungarian peace proposal and acknowl- 
edged the Yugoslavs' aspirations for freedom as just and that the Yugoslavs 
themselves ought to choose such solutions so to satisfy their national 
claims,” the Danubian monarchy ceased to exist in the imagination of 
its peoples. On 26 October the National Council for Slovenia and Istria 
dismissed the head of the province and organized the land defence units 
by arming the members of Orel and Sokol. Apart from offering protection 
to the important public buildings, their most significant task was to dis- 
arm the Austro-Hungarian army units returning from the Italian front. 

At 10 a.m. on 29 October, as a *beautiful, cloudless day" set in the city 
and its inhabitants “trembled with blissful expectation", Ivan Hribar 
addressed an immense crowd in Ljubljana as “citizens of a free Yugosla- 
via” whose existence he proclaimed. Twenty minutes later the Sabor in 
Zagreb commenced the session during which they solemnly announced 
the end of legal state relations between Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia 
and the Hungarian kingdom on the one hand and the Austrian empire on 
the other. This meant the dawn of the State of Slovenes, Croats and Serbs, 
proclaimed throughout the entire ethnographic territory of “this nation” 
regardless of any regional or state borders within which the “nation of Slo- 
venians, Croats and Serbs” then lived. The priest, Ivan Vrhovnik, entitled 
his diary entry on 28 October “Before Resurrection” and wrote ecstatically 
that the era of century-long slavery had ended. On the following day, the 
"day of Easter", Vrhovnik recorded how much pride lit up people's faces, 
as they dreamt freely of the bright future before them.” 

The National Government in Ljubljana was set up on 31 October and 
its president, Josip Pogačnik (previously vice-president of the Viennese 
Reichsrat), announced on the same day to the Austrian prime minister 
Heinrich Lammasch that his government assumed all official duties on the 
Slovenian territory. The National Council in Zagreb likewise informed the 
Allied governments of the establishment of the State of Slovenes, Croats 
and Serbs, which wished to unite with Serbia and Montenegro, and was 
not at war with the Entente. Meantime, not far from the Slovenian border 
with Italy, the final military act of the Austro-Hungarian army took place. 
Following the defeat at Kobarid in October 1917, the Italians, aided by 


"8 S Kranjec, Kako smo se zedinili, Celje 1928, 125. 
9 I, Hribar, Moji spomini II, 274, 275. 
"» NUK/R, Zapuščina Ivan Vrhovnik, Ms 1207. 
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French and British divisions, reformed their broken front along the Piave 
River 140 km to the west. In the last week of October 1918, due to internal 
disintegration, a determined Italian counter-offensive and growing losses 
in material and men, the Austro-Hungarians collapsed. The heavy defeat 
meant that for the Habsburg monarchy the war was over. 

The last episcopal letter from all Austrian (Arch)bishops of October 
1918 still propagated the union of all nations within Austria and obedience 
to the emperor, yet it was much too late to stop the avalanche of disinte- 
gration. The prince-bishop Jeglič's footnote on this episcopal letter merely 
read: "The priests are allowed to select and read out the paragraphs which 
they believe are appropriate with regard to the general mood pervading 
the society". The Catholic Church adjusted quickly to the new political 
situation, which the prince-bishop described as “revolutionary”, thereby 
accentuating the danger and the importance of the events that led to the 
monarchy's dissolution. 

Even though the Slovenian bishops felt loyal to the (Catholic) Habsburg 
dynasty, they chose, above all, to be faithful to the nation. At the mani- 
festation on 29 October, the prince-bishop Jeglič, who believed that the 
day was the gift of God's providence, addressed the throng in Ljubljana 
using the biblical words of joy: "Lift up your heads, for your redemption 
is near. Yes, what we have all wholeheartedly and justly wanted is being 
fulfilled; the time is coming when we shall be on our own in the beautiful 
Yugoslavia. . ."" 

On that cloudless, glorious morning, when the "greatest of all human 
contentions"" was near its end, the Slovenians determined themselves as 
one with the Yugoslav nation, seeking to be recognized its “rightful” place 
in the world, showing willingness to live and rise. But the idealism and 
excitement of the moment were all too soon superseded with deep disil- 
lusionment. The issues of the state formation and borders were still open. 
As the military operations ceased and the ancient Habsburg empire lay 
prostrated, Italy began to enforce the Treaty of London. With no Austro- 
Hungarian defence along the Isonzo, the Italian troops started pouring 
into the western Slovenian territory and stopped just before Ljubljana. 
Owing to a swift military action, led by General Rudolf Maister, Maribor 
with its Slovenian environ in Styria was saved. The northern ethnic border 


= A, B. Jeglič, ‘Diary’, 29 October 1918. 
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in Carinthia remained unsecured, which aroused grave concerns whether 
the autochthonous Slovenian population there was lost to the Slovenian 
heartland. These events, bitter and "full of destiny", were precursors of 
new anxieties and fresh terror, dawning as the old epoch vanished forever 
in the rubble of the war. 


CONCLUSION 


The assassination of the heir to the throne on 28 June 1914 and the state 
of siege that followed it deeply disturbed the apparent tranquillity in the 
Slovenian lands of the Habsburg monarchy. This raised a set of questions 
as to how the Catholic Church as the traditional pillar of support to the 
Habsburg throne interpreted (or directed) the crucial wartime events 
and political moves that determined the future of the empire and of its 
nations. To answer them, the present work has analyzed the Slovenian 
clergy's rhetoric and actions, pertaining to the critical points of the war, 
which released manifold tensions that became crucial in the process 
of the monarchy's disintegration. It has also concentrated on the logic 
underlying the symbolic patterns of religious imagery inherent to soldiers' 
and civilians' perceptions of the war and suffering. 

From the perspective ofthe Catholic Church, the violent deaths of Franz 
Ferdinand and Sophie Hohenberg assumed the tenor of those of martyrs, 
which provided a rich reservoir of biblical metaphor, readily employed 
in arguments when the time arrived to justify war against the Serbs and 
their allies. Moreover, by drawing upon the philosophy of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, who taught that war was just when it was fought 
in self-defence, out of love of peace and in order to restrain wickedness, 
the interpretation of the armed conflict gained a moral dimension. The 
ancient empire, it was claimed, had to defend its integrity in the Balkans 
not only to prove that it was (indeed) a vital European Power, but also to 
protect the Catholic empire from being dissolved, to protect and rejuve- 
nate it for the benefit of "all Habsburg nations" and of the "Kingdom of 
God on earth". The Danube monarchy was presented as a magnificent 
fort of Catholicism and protector of true faith; if it ceased to be the pillar 
of Catholicism (which was allegedly the enemy's aim), the empire would 
disintegrate and perish. It was, after all, maintained that the Catholic idea 
stood in contradiction to the Pan-German call of Los von Rom that envis- 
aged separation from the Church of Rome and accommodation to Prot- 
estantism. Importantly, from the Church's perspective, this pre-eminently 
political movement indicated that the chief enemies of and within the 
monarchy were the nationalists, who distinguished between the "master" 
and “serf” nations. 
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The Slovenian clergy did not fail to emphasise the cultural side of the 
European conflict by adopting the view that the war was a great struggle 
for Western civilization against the Eastern menace. By means of suffering 
wars were to clarify principles, reveal virtues and as such were a school 
of valour. At least in theory it was believed that without wars the world 
would sink into materialism. While the war was interpreted as a whip of 
God, the arms of the faithful were prayers, participation in the holy sacra- 
ments and repentance of sins. Self-discipline, exercised by virtue of Chris- 
tian belief, was one of the most propagated purities, as it was synonymous 
with physical power and endurance, both essential in the victorious con- 
duct of the army. Since the war was expounded as essentially just, it was 
possible for the clergy to assert that death in the field was honourable, 
for it opened the road to heaven to all who gained the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, which located them in the rank of saints-soldiers. The ambition 
to see the combatants as proselytes (Christ's soldiers), was in the propa- 
gandistic rhetoric conjoined with the presentation of heroism; the vice of 
impurity, on the contrary, made them weak and effeminate. The men's 
will to restrain their passions was inherent in sacrifice and martyrdom, 
and here is to be found the link between their duty as combatants and 
their religious outlook. But the desolate scenes of death on the front were 
described by the soldiers as darkness that threatened to absorb them all; 
the wounds that were inflicted upon them in the face of battle, and the 
suffering (regardless of whether it was mental or physical) certainly revo- 
lutionized the men's self-perceptions. 

The soldiers’ records demonstrate a remarkable level of sensitivity, 
deepened by the feeling of alienation that could not have become so 
transparent without their sharpened ability to reason. It was embedded 
in the overwhelming recognition of the frailty and incompleteness of 
human lives. Faith that there is a God that would salvage them was in 
their writings intermingled with records of the widespread devotion to 
the Virgin Mary, and these were often supported by testimonies about 
miracles that were attributed to her intercession. On a symbolic level, reli- 
gious pieties at the front possessed the power of bridging the two seem- 
ingly incompatible worlds of the front and the interior. Faith might have 
made the soldiers’ experience of combat more bearable, but it could not 
be claimed that they could easily identify with the rhetoric of sacrifice 
employed by the Church. We can conclude that they did see themselves 
as victims, but not as martyrs. The figurative speech of resurrection was 
poignantly entwined with their narrative of suffering, which could easily 
bear the association with Christ’s Calvary, and was closely linked with 
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the central thought in the soldiers’ records, encapsulated in the strong 
desire to live. The men were to fight ardently for the empire, which was 
“viciously” attacked by the “ungodly” enemy with the intention of destroy- 
ing the monarchy because it was Catholic. This argument was most forc- 
ibly utilized when Italy entered the war on the side of the Entente in May 
1915. If until then the *meaning" of the war seemed blurred to many of 
the Slovenian combatants, the moment came when they were called to 
guard their own soil and faith against the assault from the "treacherous" 
foe in the west. 

In the rear, the clergymen aspired to sustain the flame of faith by orga- 
nizing numerous processions and hours of prayers for a swift and happy 
end to the war. In accord with conviction that the war brought about the 
possibility for moral regeneration, devotions served to alleviate the pain 
of civilians who struggled with the mundane hardships of the war. The 
civilian sphere was greatly affected by the war; mobilization was said to 
have left behind emptiness and resignation. The absence of the men (and 
of paternal authority) was severely felt. If for men, moral purity was a pre- 
condition for physical strength, for women the source of spiritual power 
was the Virgin Mary. She symbolized the essentially feminine virtues, gen- 
tleness and humility, which invoked the sense of stability in the midst of 
shattered peace. In the context of religious imagination, Mary's role and 
deeds were inherent in the understanding of women's sacrifices during 
the war. Inevitably, faithfulness to the ideal of the Virgin was understood 
to guarantee women's fidelity (and admitted them to an active role in the 
post-war rebuilding of society) - their moral discipline implied a degree of 
spiritual struggle, which could unify them with the physical efforts exer- 
cised by the men on the front. At least on an allegorical level, women, 
if associated with the body of Mary as the bearer of (God's) humanity, 
participated in the suffering of the fighting men as the "heroic martyrs" 
in the field. According to parish chronicles and Promemoria, women and 
children readily took part in devotions for the conscripted and in charita- 
ble work, locally organized by the municipal and Church authorities. Yet 
the desired (and much preached) rebirth of faith at the time, denoted in 
terms of "visitation of God", failed to satisfy the clergymen's expectations. 
A sense of disillusionment overshadowed the initial religious ardour, and 
found its expression in the widespread anxiety that the war (to end war) 
would have no end at all. 

The reality of war was far from glorious: it was filled with misery in 
the face of displacement, unemployment, inflation, acute food shortage 
(that by 1917 culminated in famine in some parts of south Styria), and 
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requisitions by the army. Political persecutions, which started at the onset 
of the war, and which included the Slovenian Catholic priests in Carinthia 
and Styria, certainly left an indelible impression on the Slovenians. Upon 
Franz Joseph's death on 21 November 1916, semi-absolutism in the monar- 
chy loosened, and prepared the ground to new forms of political alliances 
in the Slovenian lands. The old concepts were to be gradually replaced 
with new ones; prince-bishop Jeglic, in the hope of preventing the intra- 
provincial schism and, above all, division among the clerics themselves, 
clearly gave a significant impetus to the direction of national policy. The 
prince-bishop undoubtedly felt loyal to the Catholic Habsburg dynasty, 
but he was equally firm in his position that the nation had to be saved 
from the threat of Germanization, which was the reason for his unreserved 
support of the idea of unification with the Croats and Serbs in Austria- 
Hungary. In Jegli¢’s opinion, the real danger for the Danubian monarchy 
derived from the alliance with Germany as well as from German and 
Magyar nationalisms that decisively resisted any calls for the consti- 
tutional restructuring of the state. Woodrow Wilson’s concept of self- 
determination of nations was enthusiastically received by the war-weary 
people, who saw in the President’s message a “new gospel”, which would 
confirm them in their right to exist. The prince-bishop insisted on moral 
premises: he believed that Slovenians merely claimed what justly belonged 
to them according to "natural law". As a Catholic bishop he found it of 
utmost importance to retain the support of the Slovenian believers in the 
diocese (and beyond); as a person with some political instinct he was well 
aware of the current that people in the country would follow. 

The popular enthusiasm for a Yugoslav state under the Habsburg scep- 
tre was fanned by the leading Slovenian politicians, who were in their 
ardent Yugoslav belief prepared to break with the old dynastic ties. The 
decision for the unification with the Serbs and Croats from the monarchy 
into the State of Slovenes, Croats and Serbs, was accentuated by necessity 
born out of the war. The Church accepted the new political situation once 
it was clear that the nation's future lay in its break with the past. In Ivan 
Cankar’s words, the “endless suffering of mankind” seemed ultimately to 
have earned for the nation “rebirth and resurrection’. 
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